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“We sell direct to you the BEST 
PURE PARAFFIN BABE OILS 
at rock bottom prices. 


Motor, Medium. . -55c a gal. 
Motor, He avy. Sic a gal. 
Tractor “B” Heavy.. - 0c a gal. 


Tractor “BB” Extra 


Pennsylvania Tractor, 
Extra Heavy......... 60c a gal. 
Crude Oll ee ee léc a gal. 


Shipped fo 50 gallon drome, 64 


mouey back. Send order to e 
E&. S10 Douglas Street 4 


NEBRASKA FARMERS 
CO-OPERATIVE OIL CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 









BOOVY ...ccccccccesses 50c a gal. 
Pennsylvania Tractor, 
MOO UT occcccces sevcee S7c a gal. 


extra and returnable at same 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
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Grain Dumps 


Free ( ‘alalog 


New idea in grain dumps. 
Before you buy get Free catalog. 
Illustrates our ager in com- 
parison with ot 


HYDRAULIC JACK 


Lifts wagon steadi- 

ly. No trouble— 

saves work. Posi- 

tivein action. Hydraulic Jack 
supplied with any style or make 
of elevator. F catalop . 


Washi fl, 
Camp Mfg. Co. winy ’ 





Hog House, Kossuth County Farm, ters 

Have you seen a better locking Blog 
House than this? The Kossuth County 
Supervisors are justly proud of their new 
building of 


EDFIELD 
TEX-TILE 


And they have the further satisfaction of 
knowing that there will be no painting or 
upkeep—they have a permanent buliding. 
tedfield Tex-Tile comes in art! tic tinishes 
and colors—insures dry, #: 
warm in winter, coo! in s 
for all farm buildings 
State College. 


Rodtiets Brick and Tile Co. 
Redfield, lowa 
THIS ¢ COUPON E BRINGS FREE BOOK 
Please send me your free book of Farm 
Buildings. 
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This Issue and the Next 











THE EUROPEAN “Europe is buying 

MARKET more from us today 
than she will be three years from now.” 
This is a statement of Secretary Hoover 
in his speech at Ames last week. What 
significance does this have in relation to 
our future agricultural program? tead 
the editorial on page 4. 


CATTLE PRICE When will cattle prices 

OUTLOOK come back? This is 
the question H. A. Wallace answers in 
the article on page 7. 


PRODUCERS’ The series of farm debates 

CONTRACT on the producers’ contract 
wound up last week in a final contest be- 
tween the teams from Fayette and Polk 
counties. The article on page 3 tells about 
this winter’s debating program and its 
value as a factor in community work and 
fin the spreading of coéperative ideas. 


INBREEDING ‘The work of the Nebraska 

CORN station in corn breeding 
in recent years is discussed in the article 
on page 6. 


A REGISTER Down in North Carolina 
FOR SOWS they are establishing a 
system that applies the register of merit 
plan now used in the dairy field to the 
breeding of hogs. Sows are credited ac- 
cording to their earning power. The ar- 
ticle on page 7 tells about it. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The Boys’ and Girls’ 

SECTION Section for April 
will be found in the center four pages of 
the paper this week. A mighty interest- 
ing baseball story will be found on the 
first page of the Section. 


CORRECTION We wish to call the at- 

MADE tention of those who are 
filing for reference the article in the last 
issue on “A Victory for Live Stock Ship- 
pers,”’ to a mistake that was made in one 
of the references. The citation of the 
Doty case should read, “Doty vs. Wells- 
Fargo Express Coinpany, 188 N. W. 137 
(1922).” 


THE NEXT The big feature for next 

ISSUE week is the serial story. 
There will also be a review of the work 
of the Iowa assembly. An article by H. A. 
Wallace on the trend of sheep prices will 
be an important feature. The leading ed- 
itorial on “‘The Business Cycle” is also of 
particular interest. 
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‘Steps that Stay 


are those made of good sand, 


ALPHA CEMENT. 


“That practical book, ‘ALPHA CEMENT—How 
104 pages, illustrated, shows many different 
styles of steps, also scores of other permanent cement 


to Use It,’ 


yard and farm improvements. 


“| have acopy for any contractor 
or property-owner interested in per- 


manent improvements. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


140 8S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Baltimore 


Plante at: La Salle, Ill. Bellevue, Mich. 
Ironton, Ohio St.Louis,Mo. Alpha, N. J. 
Cementon, N.Y. Jamesville, N. Y. 
Manheim, W. Va. Martins Creek, Pa. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farméte” 


The South Omaha Stock Yards were 
opened in a small way as a “feeding in 
transit” yards, for the purpose of feed- 
ing and resting stock enroute from 
Western points to Chicago and the East. 


Gradually, more land was purchased--the ca- 
pacity o the yards was increased, and packing 
companies were induced to locate at or near the 
yards, until to-day, as the result of the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and energy, the 
South Omaha market is one of the largest live 
stock markets in the United States. Here the 
producers find ready sale for their live stock to 
the packing plants or to the many buyers of 
feeders in the Corn Belt. 





The very short haul to South Omaha and the 
big demand for cattle, hogs and sheep assure 
you of less shrinkage, less freight and more 
money. You are inthe live stock business to 
produce at a profit, and we can help you. 


Union Stock Yards Co: Omaha Jd. 


Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 
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RURAL IOWA GETS INTO AN ARGUMENT 


Farmers Debate Merits of Producers’ Contract in State-Wide Series of Meetings 


Champion Fayette County Team. Left to Right: 
McKenzie Hatch, E. B. Shaw, Ray A. Bell. 


_ seene is the main room of a consolidated 
school. Two hundred people, mostly fairly young 
and middle-aged men, are scattered around the room. 
A five-piece orchestra, a school product, plays a 
piece. The chairman of the meeting announces that 
a debate is forward, and then introduces the six 
contestants. 

The two hundred, self-selected for hardihood as 
well as for intelligence (the weather is bad and the 
roads worse) lean back in their seats and prepare to 
enjoy themselves. They are not disappointed. The 
debaters are discussing a subject that means some- 
thing both to them and to the audience, and they 
work up some real excitement over the contest. 

A red-headed young dairy farmer, the leader of 
the negative team, works up a telling harangue on 
the sorrows of the farmer and draws an affecting 
picture of the poor, downtrodden chap squirming 
The 
audience applauds, and grins a little to itself. It 


| feels that it would like to see anybody try that stunt 
; On “Red.” 


d Winds up his case in a final burst of oratory. 
_ livens his facts with emotional coloring. 
‘Meaker for the affirmative states his case, makes 


The debate goes on. The audience, instead of go- 


dng to sleep, as is the pleasant custom of many de- 


bate audiences, begins to sit forward on the edge 
of the seat and comment on the points made. 

“That got ’em!” says an elderly gentleman with a 
White goatee, to his neighbor. “Let’s see him answer 
that one!” and stamps on the floor vigorously to 


; help out the applause. 


Winds Up in Burst of Oratory 


The debate is over. The red-headed young man 
He 
The last 
#Me good points, but lacks the other man’s fire. 
@ audience applauds politely and waits. 
While the judges deliberate, the orchestra per- 
forms again. The six debaters, all active farmers, 


© Probably find time, in spite of their curiosity about 


» the decision, to wonder whether they are going to 


be able to get home over the bad roads in time to 


Bet any sleep before they have to turn out to do 
~ the Morning chores. The ballots are finally brought 
3 XD, and the chairman, in a portentous silence, opens 


em. “Unanimous for the negative,” he says. The 
home team has won, and the applause is proportion- 
So the crowd breaks up and goes home, to 


P "gue as it goes the merit of the decision and of 


the question itself. 
g This Scene has been repeated some two hundred 
_ in Iowa this winter. There are that many 
ig at least where farmers won’t look puzzled 
more when you say “producers’ contract” to 
tg two thousand farmers in this territory 
eee up on the subject last winter, and probably 
ae sand more heard the results of their 
im the shape of inter-township and _inter- 
County debates on the question, “Resolved, That the 
Ueers’ contract ‘is essential to the greatest 


success of codperative marketing 
organizations.” 

The number may have been even greater than 
this, because the inter-county debates drew a good 
many farmers from townships which had not put 
on discussions of the question in their own meet- 
ings. Twenty-eight counties entered into the final 
state contest. In many other counties, a good bit 
of local discussion took place, even tho the farmers 
did not feel ambitious enough to get into the race 
for the state title. 

Discussions, of course, are the life of any local 
farm organization. Successful farm clubs delight in 
taking up current problems and figuring out which 
side has the most to commend it, and what can be 
done to help righteous causes along. It is occa- 
sionally difficult, however, to get subjects that are 
of vital interest and at the same time have enough 
sound information available to make possible really 
informing discussion. 

W. H. Stacy, who is in charge of the rural organ- 
ization service for the extension department at 
Ames, last fall decided that the extension people 
could help farm club work along by providing de- 
bate material and plans for a state wide contest on 
some subject that really concerned the farm. He 
talked the matter over with the agricultural econo- 
mists at the college and with a number of other 
people, and finally decided that the producers’ con- 
tract was the livest and in some ways the most im- 
portant subject that was being discussed in the 
farm field. 

As things worked out, Stacy did a very good job 





“RESOLVED, That the producers’ con- 
tract is essential to the greatest suc- 
cess of co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions.” This is the question that Iowa 
farmers discussed in nearly two hundred 
debates last winter. The debating program 
stimulated interest in local meetings, gave 
training in speaking to coming leaders, 
and presented to twenty thousand farmers 
a highly valuable short course in some of 
the essentials of co-operative marketing. 











of picking. The interest in the question has devel- 
oped markedly since the debate was first projected. 
At the present time it is an extremely live political 
issue in Indiana and Illinois. The struggle over the 
question has even reached the headquarters of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The extension department accordingly 
prepared quite a volume of material on 
ducers’ contract. This material 
listed opinions from different 
authorities; gave references to 
co-operative concerns which 
used the contract, and some 
which did not; and outlined 
argumentative briefs both for 
the negative and the affirma- 
tive. Twenty-one hundred of 
these sets of materials were 
sent out. The interest in the 
debate was shown by the fact 
that the debaters were not con- 
tent to rest with the material 
they secured from the exten- 
sion department. Farm paper 
editors and officers of codper- 
ative associations found that 
letters of inquiry on the pro- 
ducers’ contract began to in- 
crease surprisingly in numbers 
from the time the debate was 
announced, back in October, 
until a few weeks ago, when 
the semi-finals in the state 
contest were reached. 


fall 
pro- 


last 


the 


By Donald R. Murphy 


Polk County Team: 
Harry Andrews. 


This material prepared by the 
extension department on the pro 
ducers’ contract was available to any local club 
that wanted to stage a debate. The work along this 
line, however, was taken up by the Farm Bureaus, 
and, as it turned out, the state contest was entirely 
a Farm Bureau affair. ‘Township teams debated 
for the county championship, and then a schedule 
was arranged whereby the county teams met each 
other in an elimination contest. The final match 
came last week when Fayette county and Polk 
county met at Ames in the debete for the state 
championship. 

There is no record available as to exactly how 
many people attended the different debates. If the 
Cass-Polk county debate at Granger a few weeks ago 
is a fair sample, there have been a good many 
thousand people in Iowa who have listened to a 
couple of hours’ discussion on the subject. Cass 
and Polk met in the third round of the elimination 
series. This debate, as it happens, was held imme- 
diately after the big snow storm in the middle of 
March. The roads were almost impassable. In spite 
of this, there was a crowd of about two hundred 
at the meeting, which was held in the main room 
of the Granger consolidated school. This was about 
twice as many as attended an inter-collegiate debate 
held in Des Moines the evening following. 


Differs From the Ordinary Debate 


Ordinary debates have two principal faults. In 
the first place, they are dull, and in the second 
place they tend to produce stereotoyped opinions 
rather than an open-minded attitude on the part of 
the debaters. The psychology of the debate, of 
course, is entirely bad for any group that wants 
to learn how to get together on any proposition, 
One side has to win and the other side has to lose, 
There is no possibility of a meeting of minds. It 
is conflict instead of discussion. 

The farmers’ debates on the producers’ contract 
escaped to a large degree both of these defects. 
The discussions had general interest for both the 
debaters and the audience, because the subject was 
tied up so closely with their material welfare and 
with their experience. Instances that the debaters 
presented to prove their points were in many cases 
drawn from the experiences of coéperative concerns 
in the same county. The question was debated in 
terms of common experience of the group. 

On the development of an open-minded attitude 
toward the facts in a given case, the farm debaters 
prospered better than the average. In the first 
place, many of the teams had to take the affirma- 
tive in one debate and the negative in the next. 
In many cases also the debaters had to take up 
the side of the question which they least favored. 
In the debate at Granger, for instance, all three 
members of the negative team are members of the 
Des Moines Milk Marketing (Concluded on page 32) 


Left to right: H.S. Heidman, O. E. Adamson, 
This team lost to Fayette in the final contest. 
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Hoover on the Foreign Market 

for Farm Products 
SECRETARY of Commerce Hoover, who has 

had exceptional opportunity for knowing 
European conditions at first hand, in talking 
on the farming problem at Ames said: 

“Europe is buying more from us today than 
she will be three years from now. ... Very 
soon Europe will be back on the pre-war pro- 
ducing basis, and when that time comes, there 
will be less necessity for American products 
than there is The farmer must not be 
dependent upon the political and economic con- 
ditions in Europe as the basis for prices for 
his products.” 

Secretary Hoover knows probably better 
than anyone else, that Europe needs our food, 
but that she can’t get in position to pay a cost 
of production price for it, and that therefore 
Europe as rapidly as possible will get onto a 
basis where she will produce a higher percent- 
age of her food at home than she did before the 
war. He is absolutely sound in his contention 
that the farmer must free himself so far as pos- 
sible from dependence on political and economic 
conditions in Europe. It is this dependence at 
the present time which is responsible more than 
any other one thing for the farmer’: bad sit- 
uation. Other classes of society which are not 
so dependent on Europe are faring much better 
than the farmer. 


now, 


Spring Seeding of Alfalfa 
WHILE August is probably the safest time 
alfalfa, lowa men have 
made a success with spring seeding. On rich 
land which is fairly free from weeds, some men 
have seeded the alfalfa by itself in April or 
early May, and have secured a good cutting of 
hay in the late summer or early fall. On the 
average soil, however, alfalfa seeded in the 


to seed many 


spring is so seriously bothered by weeds that it 
is necessary to disk it up and reseed again 
in August. 

The other method of seeding alfalfa in the 
spring is with oats or winter wheat in just the 
land which is 
fairly rich in lime, this method usually gives a 
fair stand. However, the stand is almost al- 
ways rather weak in spots, and the result is 
that the alfalfa is plowed up after a year or 
two or else turned into a blue grass pasture. 
On the whole, one year with another, we favor 
August seeding of alfalfa rather than spring 
seeding. The small grain stubble can be plowed 


same way as red clover. On 


themselves. 


in late July or early August, and after a good 
rain has settled the seed bed, the alfalfa can be 
seeded in late August or early September and 
yet make a sufficient growth to come thru the 
winter in good condition, The outstanding ad- 
vantage of the late summer seeding is that the 
weeds are not one-tenth as bothersome, and the 
stand is usually much more perfect than when 
the alfalfa is seeded with small grain in the 
spring. 





Hog Prize Money 
WE NOTE that at most of our corn belt 


fairs the hog prizes are astoundingly 
small as compared with the cattle and horse 
prizes. In the typical beef breeds, the first 
prize is $75, whereas in the leading hog breeds, 
the first prize is only $15. Moreover, there are 
more prizes offered in the cattle classes than 
in the hog classes, and the sum total of the 
prizes offered in the typical cattle class is 
about $330, as compared with about $50 in 
the typical hog class. 

From the standpoint of efficient fair man- 
agement, there is much which can be said in fa- 
vor of giving cattle much larger prizes than 
hogs. Cattle are much more interesting than 
hogs to the city patrons of the state fair. But 
from the standpoint of increasing the wealth 
producing power of the state, it would seem 
that the state fair should give a lot more prize 
money than it does to the hog exhibitors. Hogs 
eat several times as much corn as beef cattle. 
One of the most vital problems in the state of 
Iowa is to discover the type of hog which will 
turn corn into pork at the greatest possible 
profit. Our corn belt fairs should give the hog 
men more prize money, and especially is this 
true in the junior pig classes. 


The Country Gentleman Fires a 
Cabinet Member 


FARMERS who want a good bit of humorous 

reading should borrow the April 21 issue 
of the Country Gentleman from some of their 
city friends. In this issue, the Country Gen- 
tleman declares that Henry C. Wallace ought 
to be ejected from the job of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture because he that the farmers’ 
buying power ought to be a good bit higher 
than it is. The Philadelphia publication seems 
to figure that the farmer is rolling around in 
prosperity and that anyone who doesn’t go 
about shouting to that effect ought to be de- 
capitated forthwith. 

What business, intimates the Country Gen- 
tleman, has a Secretary of Agriculture declar- 
ing that the farmer ought to be getting more 
for his products? What business does he have 
trying to figure out ways for the farmer to 
get a greater buying power for his dollar? 
Yet this is what Henry C. Wallace has been 
doing. “Take the scoundrel out and 
him,” says the Country Gentleman sternly. 
“What we want is a who will tell the 
farmer that his troubles are purely imaginary 
and that if he believes everything is all right, 


somehow his mortgage and his taxes will pay 
99 


Says 


shoot 


man 


Iowa’s First Secretary of Agriculture 
RAYMOND CASSADY, of Whiting, Iowa, 

is to be Iowa’s first secretary of agricul- 
ture. Mr. Cassady is best known to Iowa 
farmers as a breeder of prize winning Here- 
ford cattle. He studied agriculture at Ames 
for several years, and for the past ten or twelve 
years has been managing several thousand 
acres of land owned by his father in Monona 
county. Governor Kendall, in appointing Mr. 
Cassady, has selected a man who knows farm- 
ing, and who has had experience in running a 
large organization. 





— E 
W. A. Scott 

HE Iowa legislature has appropriated fig Sc 

hundred dollars to place a marker over thy A 
grave of Wilson Alexander Scott. This five. 2 
hundred dollars might be considered the fipg (4 © 
payment that has ever been made or will heffif we t 
made on the ten-acre site of the state capitol, time a: 
The recollection of this fact comes as a surprig make a 
to most of us, who are used to seeing the state 
pay ihe prices for the land it needs for years. 
any purpose. 

The land was given to the state back in 1856, The 
Scott at that time owned five hundred acres of perity 
what is now East Des Moines. Born in Inde mand b 
ana, in 1818, he moved to Illinois at an early 
date, and came to Iowa probably a year be 
fore the establishment of Fort Des Moines, ff 
has been said that he was the first white mag 
to stand on the site of the city. 

Scott ran a ferry across the Des Moines river 
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for a number of years; went into the real estat 
lumber 


and contracting business when the boom hi 
the town in the early *50’s, and was one of th other pl 
leaders in the move to bring the capital from evidence 
Towa City to Des Moines. The collapse of the peor 
boom in 1859 carried away a good part of his pring < 
fortune. In that year he started for Colorado — 
with the intention of recouping himself in that at es 
new territory. He died on the way, and his me un' 
body was brought back and buried, according gerous | 
to his wishes, on capitol hill. such ext 

Scott was adventurous, imaginative and py con 
generous. That was why he picked out the haps not 
forks of the Raccoon and the Des Moines rivge* quit 
ers as the spot for settling in, why he gave prosper! 
the capitol site to the state, and why he died has little 
nearly penniless. He was fortunate enough We do 
to live in a period which gave him in exchange sion to hi 
for these qualities the satisfaction of seeing his was the « 
dreams of a city in the wilderness come true, ff tha 
sharing his wealth with his friends and with his hime of 
state, and of dying still strong in the convie city peo] 
tion that fortune was just around the cornef'™ able 


and that life was an adventure in which anyghome lay 
his susy 


tinue ind 
é restor 













conquest was possible. 

We may wonder what was in “Aleck” Scotts 
mind when, a young man in his early twenties, 
he stood on capitol hill, looked west over the products. 
valley for the first time. It seems certain that must aga 
he visioned the valley as the seat of the greatfR Products, 
city, the capital of a great state. Perhaps hem * Is the « 
also saw the hill as a good place to live between next dep 
adventures, and in the end to come home to, It ually be v 
was here, certainly, that he came back afterg te of t 
his trading adventures with the Indians beyond tity peop 
the Missouri, after his trips to California in people, th 
the gold hunting days, after that last adver Possib! 
ture on the road to Colorado. mill not be 


And to Scott, who liked to see affairs ha for either 
dled on a grand scale, there might seem, if hem ever, that 


knew it, something just a bit trivial about thei eount be | 
marker the legislature has just voted. Aftet this next ¢ 
all, he lies in the grave he chose; there is thei Testoratio, 
city below him for a footstone; and the dome Purchasin 
of the capitol marks his resting place. What B oming dey 
more can a man, even tho he were a king ob % of ben 
the pioneers, desire? probably | 
ae = ly to be a 
Corn Belt Weather age 
[DURING the first half of April, Ohio, Indi time, * 
ana and Tlinois received about half alts wit |, 
inch more of rain than is usual at this time OU for fay ta 
vear. Kansas and Nebraska were decided YB for butter 
drier than normal. Towa received slightly eff Brain to b 
rain than usual but the heavy Iowa snow AS an ay 
in late March delayed field work as much # farms in t! 
would heavy April rains. Me Price o 
Over most of the corn belt oats were seeded ents and | 
about a week later than usual. Moreovths 8 the rank 
plowing for corn is getting started a little iatet disturbanc 
tsting for 
ing run, t 
Mery large 
Federal Re 
foally deci 








than usual. 

Temperatures so far in April have? 
about normal except on the western and no 
ern edges of the corn belt, where they be 
been from two to four degrees below norm 
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The Next Depression 





| fing iA SOUTH DAKOTA reader notes that we 

r the are expecting another depression to come 

bs in a couple of years or so. He wants to know 
5 


Il he if We think the farmer will be hit as hard this 
pitol, Mtime as he was in 1920. He also wants us to 
prise Mf make an estimate as to the average farm price 
state of oats, corn and hogs during the next ten 


8 for years. 


The two moving forces in the present pros- 


856, rity period in the cities are the heavy de- 
na mand by the railroads for equipment, and the 
n 


: house building boom. In 1922, for instance, 
early the railroads spent almost twice as much money 
for the buying of equipment as they did the 
year previous. The building boom, also, has 
now reached greater proportions than at any 
time in history. ‘These two things together 
have set labor busily to work in the steel mills, 
lumber camps, shops and a thousand and one 
other places. But the building boom now gives 
evidence of coming to an end some time in 1923. 
Labor is again over-playing its hand and in- 
sisting on Wage advances to more than twice the 
pre-war level. This will not stop the boom all 
at once, but it is only a question of a short 
time until people will conclude that it is dan- 
rding gerous to build with labor and materials at 

such extraordinarily high levels. ‘The matter 
may come to a head in the fall of 1923, or per- 
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t th haps not until late in 1924, In any event, we 
5 rivegg ate quite certain that the present period of 
gare prosperity, so far as city people are concerned, 
died hs little if any more than a year to run, 

ough We do not expect this next period of depres- 
hange sion to hit the farmer anywhere near so hard as 
ig his was the case in 1920. I here is a chance, how- 
ue, of ever, that city people will have an even harder 
th hiegy time of it. By their superior organizations, 
mviemecty people during the past three years have 
orner been able to suspend the working of many eco- 


ggnomic laws which hit the farmer with full force. 
“BThis suspension of economic laws can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. A parity must eventually 
mntics, ge restored between farm products and city 
vy themproducts. In other words, the farmer’s dollar 
that must again purchase 100 cents worth of city 
great products sinstead of only’ about 80 cents worth, 
ps hel ® the case today. We feel that during this 
tweens next depression, this readjustment. will grad- 
ro, Itptelly be worked out, and that on the whole, the 
after ree of this readjustment will fall harder on 
evonlecity people, and especially on city laboring 
nia in People, than was the case in 1920. 

dvere Possibly the shock of this next depression 
vill not be anywhere near so sudden and sharp 
for either city or farm people. We think, how- 
if hemever, that it may last longer and on that ac- 
ut theme eount be harder to endure. The net result of 
After this next depression, in our opinion, will be the 
is the storation of the farmer’s dollar to its normal 
dom Purchasing power. But while we think this on- 
What ning depression in the long run will possibly 
ng of be of benefit to farmers, yet at first it will 
probably have some bad results. There is like- 
Is to be a strong stiffening in interest rates 
arly in the depression and this may be hard 


) an 


scott's 









; hai 


indi hz who have to renew mortgages at that 
i . * Labor will be thrown out of work and 
this will lessen the market for the time being 
me OB for fat cattle and hogs, 


And probably also 
; We do not expect the market for 

. ” to be so directly affected. 
home “an average of the next ten years, on Iowa 
; ams in the month of December, we estimate 
i ice of corn at 70 cents a bushel, oats 45 
‘ ms hogs $9 a hundred. Of course this 
ot kind of a guess, but with price 
™ r ances the way they are now, it is inter- 
ng for different people to guess. In the 
sort i the general price level will depend in 
| Bibra Measure on the attitude which the 
wah Wtoally g eserve Board finally takes. If they 
¥ decide that it is one of their duties to 
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manipulate the rediscount rate with the object 
in mind of havng some effect on the general 
price level, and if they conclude that a general 
price level of 65 per cent above pre-war is a 
desirable thing, farm product prices should fi- 
nally result at least as high as those which we 
have stated. 





A Roll of Dishonor 
)[ HE Board of Trade and the Live Stock 


| Exchange are out to kill the co-operative 
One of the latest ef- 
forts is a full page ad in the Chicago Drover’s 
Journal. 

This ad asks in prominent type these ques- 
*Do you want to lose your right to con- 
trol the sale of your agricultural and live 
stock products? Do you desire to be tied up 
for ten years under contract to deliver your 
products to others, taking what they see fit to 
give you?” 

This full page ad is part of a very elaborate 
campaign to befog the and persuade 
farmers that they are running into some dan- 
ger, if they let the bill go thru. Men who are 
actively directing the opposition, of course, 
know that any statements direct from them will 
be viewed with suspicion, Accordingly, in the 
case of this ad they did a very clever thing: 
They persuaded eleven live stock men of Illi- 
nois to sign the advertisement. "These men 
are: (C. F. Brown, Flora, [l.; Philip Haner, 
Taylorville, Ill; L. H. White, Rochelle, Hl. ; 
R. W. Simpson, Naperville, Hl; R. R. Ham- 
mond, Barrington, IIl.; L. W. Kennedy, Mor- 
rison, Ill.; H. Schirding, Petersburg, Ill. ; John 
Hubly, Mason City, Ill; J. Brown Hitt, New 
Berlin, Ill.; C. S. Burnside, Galesburg, Hl.; V. 
M. Scott, Paris, Ill. 


There always seem to be a few farmers who 


marketing bill in Illinois. 


tions: 


issue 


can be fooled or persuaded by some means into 
standing for any sort of proposition the Live 
Stock Exchange or the Board of Trade wants 
to put over. It might not be a bad thing for 
farmers, with this in mind, to keep a roll of dis- 
honor on which would appear the names of so- 
called friends of the farmer who have gone over 
to the enemy in a crisis. On this list the Ili- 
nois farmers will probably want to place the 
names of down-state representatives who are 
from agricultural districts and who neverthe- 
less vote against the co-operative marketing 
bill; but the head of this list will be reserved 
for the men who signed the Drover’s Journal 
ad. We do not expect so very much from a 
politician, no matter what he says his senti- 
ments are; but the farmer expects his neigh- 
bors to stand by him. 


Montana Farm Bureau Favors Stabi- 
lizing the Dollar 


HE Montana State Farm Bureau last win- 

ter went on record as favoring congres- 
sional investigation of the various plans for 
stabilizing the dollar. Furthermore, they have 
-requested the legislative department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to use its 
influence to secure such an investigation. 

So far as we know, this is the first time a 
farm organization has offically recognized that 
the dollar needs stabilizing. It will not be the 
last time. Continual price fluctuations in the 
next twenty years, with the trend on the whole 
downward, which will make farm mortgages in- 
creasingly burdensome, will eventually rivet the 
attention of farm organizations on the money 
problem. Either thru control of the rediscount 
rate or some form of commodity dollar, a price 
level of 60 to 70 per cent above pre-war should 
be maintained. This will be good for othe 
classes of society as well as the farmers. Action 
of this sort would be especially reassuring to 
Europe. 





Talking Nonsense 
QNE of the sad results of the deflation is that 


some of the men who have lost thousands 
of dollars by it have become embittered and 


lost their sense of proportion. An Idaho 
reader, for instance, says: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, Wallace, 
stood by and winked his eye while deflation of 
agricultural products was going on. Farm 
products are now selling so low that I do not 
have enough money left to afford a hypocrit- 
ical farm paper supported by the Bolsheviki at 
Washington.” 

It is extraordinary what the painful situa- 
tion of the past three years will lead some peo- 
ple to believe. The deflation of agricultural 
products started in the fall of 1919 when the 
Federal Reserve Board began to raise the re- 
discount rate. The rate reached 7 per cent in 
the spring of 1920 and the full force of the 
tight-money situation was not felt in farm 
products for several months thereafter. H.C, 
Wallace did not become Secretary of Agricul- 
ture until March of 1921. In April of 1921 
the first reduction was made in federal reserve 
rates. Further reductions were made later in 
1921 and in early 1922. The whole policy of 
the government since early in 1921 has been to 
put forth every possible power to bring the 
agricultural deflation to an end. 

We make it a point in Wallaces’ Farmer to 
say as little as possible about party polities, 
but when men like this reader from Idaho lose 
their sense of proportion and insinuate that the 
Secretary of Agriculture connived at the defla- 
tion, it is time that a clear record was made of 
the facts. The damage was done before March 
of 1921, and since that date, H. C. Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture has worked as hard 
and as effectively as anv man in the nation to 
restore the farmer’s dollar to its pre-war pur- 
chasing power. 





Europe Plans to Become Independent 


+RANCE has waked up to what the inter- 

national debt situation far as 
her own agricultural program is concerned, 
It has long been evident that with Europe 
owing the United States several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in interest charges every year, that 
she could not indefinitely buy farm products 
from the Unifed States in such large quanti- 
ties. The Bankers’ Trust Company, of New 
York, reports that France is making a special 
effort to increase her wheat acreage this year 
by 10 per cent and that next year another in- 
crease of 10 per cent is expected. Moreover, 
a special campaign is being put on to increase 
the use of fertilizers in France so that the 
average acre yield of wheat will be greater. 
The whole proposition is to put France in po- 
sition to produce her wheat at home. She 
doesn’t have the money to buy it elsewhere. 

This French situation is a straw in the wind, 
With the possible exception of the next year or 
two, the indications are for a continual slack- 
ening in the European demand for our farm 
products. The international debt situation is 
such that Europe is absolutely compelled to 
produce a much larger percentage of her food 
at home than ever before. And what food she 
does import must come in large measure from 
countries which will buy manufactured goods 
of her. Farm products from the United States 
may be used in moderately large quantities for 
a time, but indications are that during the 
greater part of the next ten years, Europe will 
be unable to pay cost of production for our 
farm products. And by the time Europe is in 
shape again to buy our food, our own popu- 
lation will have increased to the point where 
we shall no longer care so much about an ex- ' 
port market for our farm products, 
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INBREEDING CORN IN NEBRASKA 


Crosses of Inbreds Outyield Ordinary Varieties at Nebraska Station 


HERE is nothing of the corn evangelist about 
Professor Kiesselbach, of the Nebraska station. 
Some people would call him a “hard boiled” scien- 
tist. He has destroved many pet illusions: about 
corn, and was one of the first to point out in clear- 
cut fashion that show corn ideals were harmful 
rather than beneficial under Nebraska conditions. 
Four years or so ago, I met Professor Kiesselbach 
for the first time. I asked him if he had been doing 
any inbreeding work with corn, and he said that 
he had; that he had about a hundred different inbred 
strains. Yes, he had crossed some of the inbred 
strains together and had secured some very good 
results. He had not yet tabulated all the figures, but 
was still rather skeptical as to whether this method 
of increasing corn yields would prove practical. 


Verifies Work of Connecticut Station 


In view of Professor KiesseJbach’s early skepti- 
cism, it is very interesting now to read this recently 
published Research Bulletin No. 20, which gives the 
yields of a number of different inbred combinations. 
As a four-year average, eight different inbred combi-*\ 
nations had yielded 48.2 bushels per acre, as com- 
pared with 41.2 bushels for the regular Hogue Yel- 
low Dent, which is the best variety that has yet been 
found under eastern Nebraska conditions. The best 
yielding combination, which was a cross of inbred 
No. 12 with inbred No. 2, yielded 53.2 bushels pery 
acre as am average of the four years, or 29 per cent 
better than the regular Hogue Yellow Dent. Kiessel- ‘ 
bach’s results, secured under hard Nebraska condi- 
tions, verify the work of Jones, of the Connecticut 
station, who has several times written enthusiastic- 
ally about the crossing of inbred strains, for Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

Moisture shortage is an almost continual problem 
under Nebraska conditions. To meet this moisture 
tituation, Professor Kieselbach started a number of 
years ago selecting corn which would have a small 
leaf area in relation to its dry weight. He thought 
that this kind of corn might be able to stand drouth 
better than corn with a large leaf area. Then he 
started developing high leaf area inbreds and low 


WHAT IS A TON OF SILAGE WORTH? 


leaf area inbreds. Finally, low leaf area inbreds * 
wer crossed together and yielded as an average for 
two years 61.7 bushels per acre under the same con- 
ditions as the regular Hogue Yellow Dent yielded 
55.1 bushels per acre. The crosses of the high leaf 
area inbreds yielded 55.6 bushels per acr2. Evidently 
one of the things to keep in mind in developing an 
inbred under Nebraska conditions, is to select con 
tinually for those plants which have a small leaf 
area in proportion to their dry matter. We also 
rather suspect that it is worth while to keep this 
same thing in mind in developing inbreds in lowa 
and Jllinois, although under our conditions we would 
expect the low leaf area crosses to outyield high leaf 
area crosses only three or four bushels per acre, 
whereas, in Nebraska, the same combinations might 
outyield the high leaf area crosess by six bushels 
per acre. 

The best of the low leaf area crosses outyielded 
the regular Hogue Yellow Dent by 34 per cent as an 
average of the two years. It is rather interesting to 
note also that one of these two vears in which the 
comparison was made was an unusually wet year in 
which Nebraska was blessed with fully as much rain- 
fall as lowa usually gets 

The crosses of low leaf area inbreds produced 
rather long, slender ears with smooth, hard, horny 
kernels, whereas the crosses of high leaf area in- 
breds produced rather short, chunky ears, with deep, 
rough, starchy kernels. The high leaf area hybrids 
matured several days later than the low leaf area 
hybrids. Jt would seem that in this matter of a low 
leaf area, Professor Kiesselbach might have hit up- 
on something which is really well worth thinking 
about when breeding corn for vield 


Results Vary in Crossing of Inbreds 


Professor Kiesselbach thinks, as a result of ob- 
serving a large number of hybrids between different 
inbreds, that the most productive hybrids result from 
combining those strains which are most productive 
in their inbred form. Personally, I think that while 
there may be a general tendency in this direction, 
there are niany exceptions. | have seen some cross- 





es of exceedingly promising inbreds which were only 


about average in yield, whereas other crosses of jp. = 
»reds decidedly below average have yielded unygy. 2 
ally well. Some inbreds may be exceptionally low find va 
yielders because they are lacking in only one or twa in Nort 
important factors. When they are combined with orga 
another inbred which furnishes this highly neceg that w 
sary factor, a startlingly good yield will be secureg, laces’ 1 
It is disastrous to select seed from a field planteq Cred! 
with a hybrid of two inkreds. In 1916, Kieselbach Berksh 
found that under those conditions where the hybridg orth 
yielded 52 bushels per acre, the seed picked froma _ 
hybrid field the year before yielded only 25 bushelg a the } 
per acre. In 1917, when the hybrids yielded an ayer. =. 
age of 51 bushels per acre, the seed picked from the el 
hybrid field the year before yielded only 29 bushelg ap 
per acre. to litter 
Double Crossing Gives Good Results bred so’ 
The trouble is that when a hybrid of two inbred ay 
strains is allowed to fertilize iself, it returns very “re 
rapidly to an inbred condition. The only successfyj ee 
way of carrying on a hybrid of two inbreds for an weeks ¢ 
other generation is to cross it with still another jn =. 
bred.or with a cross of two or more inbreds which — 
are carrying unrelated blood. This method, which jg Exte 
known as double crossing, has given unusually good All tes 
results with Jones at the Connecticut station. We North C: 
understand that Kiesselbach will be trying it on @ &f gsimals 
rather broad scale at the Nebraska station, combin tificates 
ing in some of his crosses as many as sixteen or of the e 
even twenty different inbreds. their hos 
The Connecticut and Nebraska stations have done panied bj 
the most comprehensive work in the inbreeding of B hitter is f 
corn. The Iowa and Indiana stations are also work It is s 
ing on the problem, however, and it is to be expected spector a 
that within the next ten or fifteen years our methods I arrival of 
of corn breeding there in the corn helt will be very Miitters no 
greatly altered. The preliminary experiments that M identifica’ 
have been conducted by Professors Jones and Mi county ag 
Niesselbach indicate the probability of increasing Biter at ¢ 
the average acre yield of corn in the corn belt Miweights, 
by at least five bushels per acre by breeding meth To qual 
ods alone, within se 
of pigs in 
4 least fifte 
forty pour 


Accounts of Marion County Farmer Show $6.83 Per Ton as Cost Price 


OR three years I have filled one silo and one year 
I filled two. During these years, I have kept 
accurate account of the cost of production and have 
weighed a goodly portion of my silage so as to get 
a check on capacity. Personally, I have found the 
figures on silo capacities published by the Nebraska 
experiment station most nearly fit my conditions. 
According to their tables, my silo (16x35) should 
hold 129 tons. King’s tables rate it at 144 tons, but 
that is too high except with extremely green corn, 
Table No. 1, published herewith, shows in detail 
the acreage, yield, labor, and other expenses in- 
volved in filling my silo for the past four years. 

It will be noticed from this table that corn in 
this section does not produce a heavy crop of silage 
per acre, but does furnish feed of high value, as 
evidenced by the corn content of over six bushels 
per ton. The latter figure is an estimate based 
upon the yield of nearby fields or frequently parts 
of the fields were left after filling. Ordinarily, the 
poorest and latest corn is put into the silo. Silo 
capacity is based on the Nebraska experiment station 
tables. The remaining figures are given just as they 
appear on my books. Table No. 2 shows the cost of 
producing silage under my conditions. 


Method of Estimating the Cost 


The regular charge for the engine and cutter here 
is 40 cents per ton based on King’s table of capacity. 
The Nebraska tables run about 10 per cent lower 
in capacity which would raise the cost per ton for 
filling from 4 cents to 44 cents. Man labor is fig- 
uréd at 30 cents and the combined charge for horse 
labor and use of equipment is placed at 15 cents 
per hour. These are approximately what they cost 
me. The average annual investment in the silo is 
figured at $2 per ton of capacity. A silo is not excep- 
tionally long lived, and a charge of 15 per cent is 
not deemed unreasonable to cover both interest and 
depreciation. As mentioned previously, corn is sell- 
ing for 75 cents here. Husking is eliminated when 
filling the silo, and a deduction of 10 cents a bushel 
is made on that account. 

In presenting these figures, I chose to use the 
value of the corn which the land could reasonably 
have been expected to produce as my basis for the 


By R. J. Leth 


cost of the silage. I have a complete record of the 
cost of growing the corn up to filling the silo, but 
I felt that the method used was simpler and readily 
available to the average man. The corn stalks ordi- 





TABLE I—FILLING THE SILO 
| | 
os 
=|° 7) 
amin — ice 

Year o ES 2 Sis rp | 2 
$ «2 B2ies5] 2) seles 
5 Sig Zia e| 6 | 43o\e2 
ti 4) BIMPSIAS! © lO Lle sr 
 arewrameraa 41) 249/1390) 587) 874) 17| 85 
1920 ......... 99! 107) 700! 327) 493! 17| 45 
1921 20} 129} 700! 318) 450, 11} 50 
1922 ... 14) 100) 700! 269) 360! 7| 40 
Total ........ 95| 585!3490/1501/2177| 52) 220 
Per acre .... 1| 6.16! 36.7/| 15.8! 22.9).........] 2.32 
Per ton .... : .|6.18! 2.6! 3.7! .089! 0.30 


TABLE TI—COST OF PRODUCING SILAGE 


} 


! 
2 | 
S| 
Item o 16. 
Filling charge (number units, 1 ton) $ .44/$ .44 
Man labor (number units, 2.6 hours. ) .30| .78 
Horse and equipment labor (number | 
we OE Se i cee 15) .56 
SS fe | TS ae i | | 09 
Silo, depreciation and interest on an | | 
investment of $2 per ton at the | | 
PAGS OL 1D PST CONE... iiscisiesisessscosss. A esveasens } .30 
Value of corn (number units, 6.18 | | 
oad ase RE sa en 65) 4.02 
Value of fodder (per acre) ............... 1.00! .16 


Total, exclusive of waste..................!........./$6.51 
Be ER AE to NOT MODINE: ase mcseccessovvsnerscssass |svssisses .32 
TMI racks cca ssaiens arcana cicaqin $6.83 











narily have a pasture and a fertilizing value after 
the corn has been husked in the usual way. These 
are totally removed in the ensiling operation, and 
have been valued at one dollar each per acre. Finak 
ly, every owner of a silo understands that there is@ 
quite considerable waste of silage thru spoilage nd 
only on top but often material areas along the walls 
and sometimes even in the center of the silo. My 
experience would indicate that five per cent is a low 
figure for this waste. 


Decides That Silage Is Not “Cheap” 


After studying the feed value and likewise thé 
cost of production, I have econeluded that, for mé 
at least, silage is not the “cheap” feed it has usually 
been considered to be. Surely, I can not sell it for 
$4 per ton. I am willing to grant that silage can 
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produced more cheaply in other localities, but at m1 
the same time I believe there are many places where Man vag 
the cost is at least as great as it is with me. It# ond — 
just possible that we have fallen into a habit @ Seed 
deluding ourselves regarding the réal “honest @ ed proc 
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goodness” cost of this great feed. 


Remarks: We have checked over these figures 
find the explanation of the high cost. In the first 
place, 2.6 hours of man labor and 3.7 hours of hors 
labor to put a ton of standing green corn into the 
silo seems a little high; 55 lowa records indicalé 
an average of 1.5 hours of man labor and 2 hours 
horse labor per ton, In the second place, the 6-too 
yield per acre seems decidedly low. We peliev® 
there is a very decided question as to whether 
pays to put corn into the silo which yields less thas 
eight tons to the acre. Probably our correspond 
should plant his corn thicker, in an endeavor t0 
a yield per acre of eight tons of silage, running 
bushels to the ton, instead of six tons averaging 
bushels per ton. 

With corn selling locally at 75 cents a bushel i t speci) 
we believe that silage containing 4.5 bushels of cont Work “al 
per ton and made from corn yielding 9 tons per act 
can be produced at a cost of around $5 a ton, 
roughly for the value of 4 bushels of corn plus 
pounds of hay. Silage containing 6 bushels oF saath 
corn per ton will always be very expensive, but a 
quite valuable as a feed.—Hditor. 
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A REGISTER OF MERIT FOR HOGS 


North Carolina Has Plan For Recognizing Good Producers 


REEDERS of pure-bred swine who are interested 

in establishing a register of merit for hogs will 
find valuable suggestions in a plan now in operation 
jn North Carolina. This plan of recognizing produc- 
tion in breeding hogs is similar in many respects to 
that which has frequently been suggested in Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer. 

credit is given to Leonard Tufts, a breeder of 
perkshires at Pinehurst, N. C., for originating the 
North Carolina plan. In the summer of 1922 the 
idea was adopted by the animal husbandry division 
of the North Carolina agricultural extension service. 
Ww. W. Shay, in charge of the register of merit, 
states that the project was launched in mid-summer 
and consequently did not include last year’s spring 
litters of pigs. This year the register will apply 
to litters of spring farrow and a large entry of pure- 
pred sows is expected within the state. 

The North Carolina plan provides that, to be ad- 
mitted to the register of merit, a sow must, within 
a period of nine months, farrow and raise to eight 
weeks old, from two litters, fifteen or more pigs 
weighing an average of forty pounds each at eight 
weeks old. 


Extension Service Has Supervision of Tests 


All tests are under the direct supervision of the 
North Carolina agricultural extension service and 
animals meeting the requirements are issued cer- 
tificates of merit by the animal industry division 
of the extention service. The owners who enter 
their hogs must apply on a regulur form, accom- 
panied by a fee of $2, within five days after the first 
litter is farrowed. 

It is specified that the county agent, or an in- 
spector authorized by him, shall be notified of the 
arrival of the litters and shall examine and mark the 
litters not more than five days after farrow. An 
identification record is also made of the sow. The 
county agent or his inspector also weighs each lit- 
tr at eight weeks old and certifies to the 
weights, 

To qualify, the sow must farrow the two litters 
within seven months. She may have any number 
of pigs in either litter, provided that she raises at 
least fifteen pigs of the two litters to a weight of 
forty pounds each at eight weeks. If the pigs are 


By D. F. Malin 


weaned at eight weeks, the sow has a period of for- 
ty-seven days in which to recover from the first 
litter and in which to be bred for the second one. 

The North Carolina register of merit for hogs 
also has a class for boars. Any boar which sires 
not less than ten litters that have enabled five sows 
to be admitted to the register may qualify for the 
sires’ division of the register. In this way, the reg- 
ister will afford recognition to worthy sires. 


The North Carolina plan provides, of course, that 
all animals, boars and sows, must be pure-bred and 
recorded in a recognized herd book of the breed 
to which they belong. 

Thoughtful breeders of pure-bred swine have felt 
for some time that a method of recognizing produc- 
tive ability in swine should ‘be provided. They have 
noted the very useful information supplied by the 
advanced registries of the dairy cattle breed asso- 
ciations which compile records of the progeny of 
advanced registry animals, as well as their produc- 
tion of butter-fat and milk. Swine breeders believe 
that a good brood sow is deserving of the same rec- 
ognition as a valuable dairy cow. In addition to 
giving just credit to producing brood sows, the reg- 
ister of merit focuses the attention of breeders upon 
their more prolific strains. This is a most impor- 
tant function, since the ultimate test of producing 
market pork, the sow which raises the largest num- 
ber of healthy pigs will return the most profit. 


National Register of Merit Should Be Kept 

A register of merit for sows and boars is an ac- 
tivity which might well be taken up by the national 
swine breed associations. Such associations prob- 
ably could not carry out some of the details such as 
weighing, but they could at least keep a list of sows 
which raise a required number of pigs to weaning 
time, since this information comes to the record as- 
sociations in the ordinary course of their btisiness. 
It would be comparatively easy to establish a roll of 
honor for gilts which farrow and raise to weaning 
time at least eight pigs in their first litters. In the 
case of tried sows the requirement should be raised 
to nine pigs farrowed and raised in one litter. Ad- 
mitting the sows on the basis of one litter would 


tend to establish the register system within a com- 
munity in a short time. 

Provisions could be made for giving additional 
credit to sows which produce more than one litter 
meeting the requirements. Such animals should re- 
ceive a mark of designation for each time they qual- 
ify for the register of merit. Register of merit sows 
could be indicated in pedigrees and catalogs by the 
letters or by a symbol. For instance, a sow which 
produced three register of merit litters could be des- 
ignated as a “triple-A” sow or a “three-star” sow, 
showing that she had three times qualified for the 
register of merit. 


Suggested Plan for Registering Boars 


In admitting boars to the register of merit, breed- 
ers could very well make use of the principle of rec- 
ognizing the sires of producing daughters which is 
followed by dairy cattle advanced registries. A sug- 
gested plan would be to place a boar upon the 
merit list when he had sired ten register of merit 
daughters. If this practice were followed it would 
not be long until hog breeders would have as much 
interest in the number of register of merit sons and 
daughters credited to sires which they owned, as 
dairy cattle breeders now have in the advanced reg- 
istry records of their animals. 

The brood sow register of merit is a very appro- 
priate project for county swine breeders’ associa- 
tions. Such organizations are formed of a relatively 
small number of breeders within a limited territory” 
and the keeping of the necessary records should be 
a comparativly simple matter. With the county as 
a unit, it ought to be possible to keep weight rec- 
ords of the pigs. 

A brood sow register of merit would do more than 
enable breeders to produce better and more prolific 
strains of hogs; it would add to the selling value of 
hogs offered from these herds. There is little doubt 
that a gilt from a register of merit sire and dam 
would outsell one that lacked that sort of a pedi- 
gree, just as a dairy animal with advanced registry 
backing outsells one lacking it. A county breeders’ 
association which maintained a register of merit 
would indicate to prospective buyers that that county 
was selecting its breeding stock with discrimina- 
tion. 


WHEN WILL CATTLE PRICES COME BACK? 


Study of Price Cycle Indicates Upswing Will Come Between 1925 and 1928 


EN years ago, in one of our 1913 issues, we pre- 
“ dicted that cattle prices would probably reach 
bottom about 1922, and that they would then gradu- 
ally work upward again, probably reaching the peak 
around 1930. This prediction. was based on the 
theory of cycles as they have normally operated in 
the past. Of course, wars, unusual drouths in the 
West, and business panics would be expected to have 
ome effect on the regularity of these cycles. Never- 
theless, it is astounding how uniformly it takes cattle 
sven or eight years to go from a low point to a high 
Point, and another seven or eight years to go from 
that high point down into the depths of depression 
again, It seems that after the cattle business has 
been Unusually profitable for a few years, a great 
Many men breed more cows, but it is six or seven 
years before the full effects of their efforts at in- 
(eased production are felt. And then after the cat- 
lle business has been in the “dumps” for several 
Years, many men decide that it is a good business to 
fet out of, but again it is 
six or seven years before 
the full results of the ef- 
forts to decrease produc- 
tion are felt. 

A year ago we printed 
‘chart similar to the one 
We are running herewith. 
At that time we predicted 
that cattle prices had hit 

ttom and the wing up- 
ward would soon start, 
40d that if history repeat- 
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By H. A. Wallace 


appointing. The average price now is about $26 a 
head, as compared with around $24 a head a year 
ago. This advance, however, is decidedly less than 
the advance of prices generally, as measured by 
Dun’s index number. Our chart, therefore, which 
takes into account the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, indicates a drop of about a dollar a head in the 
purchasing power of cattle the past year. Cattle did 
not reach bottom in 1922 as we thought they might, 
and it can not be said with any absolute certainty 
that they have yet reached bottom. The probabili- 
ties are, however, judging from past history, that 
beef cattle values are now very close to bottom and 
that the next decided long swing movement will be 
upward. 

Since the Civil war there have been three decided 
upward swings. From 1883 to 1885 there was a very 
rapid upward swing, and again from 1895 to 1898, 
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Purchasing Power of the Average Beef Animal in U.S. Year By Year Since 1876. Note the Tendency 
Toward a Seven Year Cycle and the Possibility of the Next Peak Coming About 1930. 


and again from 1912 to 1914. We do not anticipate 
that the really sudden, abrupt upward swing will 
start at any time during the next two or three years. 
It is practically certain, however, to start some time 
during the next five or six years, unless, of course, 
enough cattle men take this chart seriously and act 
on it by greatly increasing production and thus 
preventing the shortage which is back of the rhyth- 
mical swing in cattle prices which we here portray. 
It is a poor time now for the man who has good, 
cheap pasture to liquidate his beef cattle. If pos- 
sible, he should get in position to take advantage of 
the upswing, which should start some time between 
1925 and 1928 with great vigor. 

A business depression in 1924 would cause further 
temporary weakness in beef cattle prices, just as the 
panic of 1907 caused decided weakness in beef cattle 
values during early 1908. But in case of tremendous 
business depression in 1924, we would anticipate an 
unusual recovery in cattle values in a very few years. 

For five years, good 
90 ‘24 cows and heifers of beef 
breeding have been sell- 
- ing below their normal 
relationship with other 
prices. This situation can 
not continue indefinitely. 
It is as certain as future 
prices of any kind can be 
that by 1930 breeding 
cows and heifers of beef 
blood will be selling de 
cidedly above their nor- 
mal relationship with 
other prices. Some peo- 
ple think that they will 
be above by 1925. Possibly 
there are special factors 
at work which will bring 
this about, but the chart 
would indicate that the 
high point will be reached 
several years later. 
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The Iowa Assembly 


No one can pass any judgment on 
the work of this session of the legisla- 
ture until the jam of the last few days 
of the session is straightened out and 
there is a chance to check. up on re- 
sults. At the moment of writing, the 
prospect is not any too encouraging. 

The principal difficulty in the way 
of really getting anything done this 
session seemed to be that important 
bills were held up until the last few 
days of the session. This was partly 
due to late introduction of some bills 
that should have been in at the start of 
the session. It was due in part, to the 
failure of committees to report impor- 
tant bills out promptly. 

As a result there has been little 
time for real discussion on the most 
important measures before the legisla- 
ture. Some bills were withdrawn; 
some were beaten and some unwisely 
amended. On the appropriation ques- 
tion the legislature last week realized 
with a feeling of panic that it was 
about to adjourn with a record of hav- 
ing appropriated much more than the 
previous legislature. A last minute éf- 
fort was made to trim down appropria- 
tions. Some money was saved for the 
state, but necessarily hurried action 
made it impossible to make the reduc- 
tion intelligently in all cases 

Of the important measures before 
the legislature the bills providing for 
a state and county budget system have 
been withdrawn. The income tax bill 
was beaten in the house. The gasoline 
tax bill, after a stormy career, is ap- 
parently on the verge of.defeat. The 
all-important measure with regard to 
the valuation of property for taxation 
has not been passed up to date. The 
appropriation bills are in a tangle that 
probably will not be straightened out 
until the last hours of the session. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the session last week was the ac- 
tion of the house on two rural credit 
measures. The Bowman resolution 
providing for the establishment of a 


state rural credit system was beaten 
in the house by a vote of 52 to 42. 
This is three less than the constitu- 


tional majority. There is still a chance 
to reconsider the vote, but the prospect 
seems poor. The roll call on the reso- 
lution was as follows: 

Ayes—Aiken, Anderson of Webster, 


Speaker Anderson, Brady, Brittain, 
Carter, Children, Criswell, Dewar, 
Diltz, Donhowe, Dooley, Dotts, Edge, 
Fackler, Gallagher, Garber of Adair, 
Gibson, Gilbertson, Hanson, Harrison, 
Hattendorf, Held, Henderson, Hime- 
bauch, Hollis, Huff, Johnson, King, 
Leonard, Lichty, Lieberknecht, Lov- 


rein, McClune, Napier, Natvig, Olson, 
Ontjes, Patterson, Quirk, Rassler, Rust, 
Sampson, Saunders, Slemmons, 
Stookesbury, Vincent, Wamstad, Web- 
er, Williams, Wilson, Wolfe—52. 
Nays—Blake, Blume, Bradley, Clark, 
Colbert, Cole, Doolittle, Edson, Fors- 
ling, Frahm, Gesman, Gilbert, Gilmore, 
Grimwood, Hauge, Healy, Hempel, 
Knutson, Lake, Letts, Long, Mathews, 
Matthiesen, Moen, Noble, O'Donnell, 
Oliver, Orr, Parsons, Ramsey, Rankin, 
Rhinehart, Robson, Rumley, Schirmer, 
Schulte, Scott of Fremont, Smith of 


Lucas, Smith of Chickasaw, Stock, 
Storey and Strippel—42. 

Absent or not voting—Berry, Buf- 
fington, Elliott, Garber of Floyd, Gra- 
ham, Miller, Peterson, Potts, Powers, 
Rewoldt, Scott of Appanoose, Ulstead, 
Venard and Yenter—14. 

The house also showed a singular 


lack of interest in farm credits when it 
only barely the codperative 
banking act by a vote of 63 to 34. The 
first attempt to pass the bill was 
beaten, the vote being 53 to 40, or two 
short of the majority necessary for its 
passage. On reconsideration ten votes 
were added. 

The real test of the sincerity of the 
senators and representatives in their 
pleas for economy and legislation for 
the farmer will come on the roll calls 
on important measures the last day or 
so of the session. Next week, when 
the official record is available, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will print the roll calls 
on the vital meas and thus give 


passed 


ures, 








the farmers of the state a chance to 
check up on how close their repre- 
sentatives have come to living up to 
pre-election promises. 





The New Iowa Area Testing Law 


The enactment, a few days ago, of 
the area testing law, will make it pos- 
sible to speed up the campaign for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis from 
the herds of Iowa. The new law pro- 
vides for testing on the area plan in 
counties, thus greatly increasing the 
number of herds which may be tested 
under state supervision. Other fea- 
tures of the law arrange for county 
support in the way of funds and re- 
duce indemnities, thus enabling state 
and federal funds to cover more terri- 
tory than has been the case in the past. 

The new law provides that a county 
may take up area testing work when 
51 per cent of the cattle owners petition 
for such work to the county board of 
supervisors. The county board shall 
then levy a tax of not to exceed three 
mills to raise a county tuberculosis 
eradication fund. In case the cattle 
owners do not petition for the work, a 
petition signed by 15 per cent of the 
voters of the county can authorize an 
election on the proposition of levying 
a county tax and instituting area work. 

Under the new law, a_ sufficient 
amount of the state and federal funds 
will be set aside to take care of herds 
which have applied under the accredit- 
ed herd plan. The remainder of the 
county and state funds will be appor- 
tioned among the counties on the basis 
of their breeding cattle population. Af- 
ter these funds have been exhausted, 
the county funds are to be used for the 


payment of indemnities and the ex- 
penses of testing. 
The section of the law which is ex- 


pected to extend the scope of the in- 
demnity fund provides that any cattle 
owner signing for the county area work 
shall waive indemnities which do not 
exceed five per cent of the appraised 
value of his herd. Indemnity will be 
paid on any portion for the loss exceed- 
ing five per cent of the appraised value 
of the herd. 


When a county decides to take up 
area work and 75 per cent of the cattle 
owners sign for the test, the other 25 
per cent are compelled by the new law 
to submit their cattle to test. 

It is further provided that when the 
federal, state and county funds prove 
inadequate to complete the testing in 
2, county within a reasonable time, the 
county may levyta head tax of not more 
than 25 cents on each bovine animal 
and not more than 5 cents on each hog. 





Yeast for Hogs 


An Iowa reader wishes to know con- 
cerning the value of yeast for hogs. 
Yeast is very rich in Vitamin B. How- 
ever, the germs of corn and oats are 
also rich in Vitamin B, and pasture 
grasses contain considerable quanti- 
ties. Henry & Morrison’s “Feeds and 
Feeding” says: “Therefore, all ordi- 
nary rations for live stock will contain 
an ample supply of the water-soluble 
vitamin.” 

The water-soluble vitamin referred 
to is just the same as Vitamin B, which 
is found so extensively in yeast. In 
the light of our present knowledge, it 
would seem that the feeding of yeast 
to hogs, and especially to hogs on pas- 
ture, will not pay. 





lowa Cattle Feeders Day 
April 25 

lowa cattle feeders will gather at 
Ames on Wednesday, April 25, for the 
annual lowa Cattle Feeders’ Day. H. 
H. Kildee and C. C. Culbertson, in 
charge of this year’s feeding tests, an- 
nounce that ten different lots of two- 
year-old steers have been fed thruout 
the past winter to demonstrate the 
place in the ration of such feeds as 
linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage and clover hay. The records of 
the steers will help to answer the ques- 
tions of feeders as to whether it pays 
to feed high-priced oil meal or cotton- 
seen meal and whether the addition of 
corn silage to a corn-clover ration is 
worth while. A large attendance of 
feeders at the meeting is anticipated. 
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Two small boys, a bond robbery 








The poster, made out of brown paper and red paint, read like this: 
HENREE THE HINDOO 
The Bravest Man in the Whole World 

Will give a hair raising exhibition in Mrs. Cumming’s old 
barn tonight at 8 o'clock. He will perform with THE TERRIBLE 
FIERCE KING OF THE JUNGLE and tell you how he caught 
him. 
More exciting than a movie Safe for girls to see 


Admission 10c 

It was Bill's idea that with half the town hunting for an escaped 
constrictor, an ad like this ought to bring a record crowd. It 
things didn’t work exactly as Bill figured. 
sill with whiskers and a nightgown, apparently wasn’t able 
and he nearly scared his audience 
And that was just the start of the fireworks. 

Read the new serial, starting next week, and see how things came out. 
and a 
disposition can make things very interesting around a small town. 
for the start of the adventures of Bill and Speck in the next issue. 
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Corn Varieties for Iowa 


Is the variety of corn you are going 


to plant his spring one that is adapteg 
to your community and to your partic. 
ular soil and climate? Statistics gath. 
ered by the Iowa Corn and Smal] Grain 
Growers’ Association from experiments 
conducted by farmers in every coy 
of the state, show that care in a4 
tion of varieties is well repaid in in 
creased yields, 

The association has endeavored tg 
discover the relative yields of varie 
ties in each section, their adaptability 
to different soils and the popularity of 
the several varieties among farmers, 

One hundred replies were received 
from a questionnaire sent to farmerg 
of the twelve districts. In the northern 
section, the Silver King variety wag 
given first preference in each district, 
Other varieties considered as second 
and third choices after Silver King in 
cluded Reid’s Yellow Dent, . Wimple’s 
Yellow Dent, Minnesota No, 13 and 
White Dent. 

In the north-central section, Reid's 
Yellow Dent was a clear first in popy 


larity among the farmers reporting, 
Silver King appeared to be second 
choice. Following these two, such va 


rieties as Wimple’s Yellow Dent, Ye 
Jow Dent, Silver Mine and Gold Mine 
were named. 

Reid’s Yellow Dent was a unanimoug 
selection for first place in the south 
central section. Next to Reid’s, the 
most popular varieties were Silver 
King and Leaming. Next in preference 
came Gold Mine, Silver Mine and Boone 
County White. 

Reid’s Yellow Dent had an undisput 
ed title for first place in the southera 
section, according to the farmers re 
porting. Silver Mine was the choice 
for second place in each district. Fok 
lowing these two came such varieties 
as Boone County White and lows 
Ideal. f 

Experiments by the extension de 
partment of Iowa State College have: 
shown that certain varieties of com 
will yield well on certain soil typem: 
but will not produce so well on othet 
typts of ground. The experiments if 
dicate, for instance, that Reid’s Yer 
low Dent is we 1] adapted to rich, 100s 
silt. Silver Ring is an early maturing 
variety which thrives well on poor soll. 
Leaming excels Reid’s as a good cor 
for light soils. 

Boone County White requires a rich 
soil to grow to best advantage, while 
Iowa Ideal is medium in soil require 
ments. Johnson County White and Le 
gal Tender do well on warm, rich soils 
in the southern part of the state. Pride 
of the North will mature on_ heavier, 
colder soils of the north.—J. Raymond 
Underwood. 


Packer Advises Docking Lambs 


Louis F. Swift, of the meat packing 
firm of Swift & Co., has a farm neat 
Chicago on which the principal activity 
is the raising of sheep and lambs [oF 
the market. Being thoroly familiat 
with the market requirements fo 
sheep, Mr. Swift is careful to see that 
the sheep come from his farm to mar 
ket in the best marketable condition 

tecently Mr. Swift made the following 
statement relative to docking and Ca 
trating lambs: 

“In order to realize best returns i 
the production of lambs, a certain 
must be followed. Much money has 
been lost by people raising lambs tit 

failure to observe this rule, preval 
in the western states, which is W®% 
‘all lambs must have their tails cut 
and all bucks not needed for preeding 
purposes must be made wethers whel 
about two weeks old.’ 

“Nothing is so discouraging and itt 
excusable or financially dian 
to see lambs in the fall, or later, 
long tails (which means ne negligence dh 
the part of the raiser) or buck lal 
sold at a big discount on account # 
their coarse quality for mutton, in ® 
fall, which should have been ®™ 
wethers in the spring and sold for 
premium as wethers.” 
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in HE majority of successful corn 
mo growers agree that the chief modi- 
y fication which can profitably be made 
jn present corn cultural methods lies in 
iD more thoro preparation of corn ground 
pefore planting. Practical corn men 
to have found that an extra Jisking and 
ie gan extra harrowing or two in addition 
ity to the normal amount of preparation 
of pefore corn planting will not only re- 
: duce the cultivation needed later on, 
red but will increase the efficiency of the 
ers B ouitivation which is applied. Generous 
MM Bice of the disk and harrow on the 
Va8 Born seed bed keeps down weeds and 
let, B conserves moisture—two essentials to 
nd a good corn crop. 
ine As soon as the land can be worked 
le's {n the spring, it is a good plan to disk 
and the fall plowed ground that is intend- 
ed for corn. This checks the evapora- 
id's tin of moisture. If fall plowed land is 
pl Bit untreated until just before plant- 
ing. ing time, the farmer will find the corn 
ond ground full of cracks and with a crust 
Va onthe surface. A plowed field neglect- 


Yel- ed in this manner invariably loses dur- 
line ing April much moisture that it will 

sorely need later in the season for the 
ous Bowing corn crop. Soil which is thus 
uth Biiowed to dry out also tends to be- 
be me cold. Disking and harrowing fall 
ver 





PREPARING FOR CORN 


Attention to Seed Bed Means Fewer Weeds and Easier 
Cultivation 


the stalks and level off the ground. It 
can then be plowed and harrowed. Har- 
rowings should be given at frequent in- 
tervals between plowing and planting, 
so that weeds will be killed and the 
surface crust. 


Use Care With Late Plowing 


In view of the present prospect for 
higher corn prices this year than for 
the past two years, it is quite likely 
that many farmers will be inclined to 
plow up an extra field which has been 
in grass or hay. Such land must be 
carefully handled, particularly if it is 
not broken up until this spring. This 
is especially true since the spring has 
been late in opening up. Thoro prep- 
aration of such land by adequate disk- 
ing and harrowing is necessary in order 
to pulverize the seed bed and pack it 
firmly against the subsoil. When sod 
or stubble is plowed in the fall, it has 
an opportunity to settle evenly against 
the subsoil, thus facilitating the trans- 
fer of moisture and plant food from the 
subsoil to the surface soil. If late 
spring plowed land is to be brought to 
this condition, more preparation will 
be necessary. 

The use of the harrow on the field 
after the corn is planted is a general 
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rich Miplowed ground as soon as practicable 

while iin the spring will therefore save the 

quire moisture and will keep the ground 
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mo these seeds that can be sprouted and 
etroyed before planting, the fewer 
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‘ondition that it can then be 
for with the harrow. 
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4 order to level the seed bed, 
the formation of clods and en- 
Be the accumulation of moisture. 
ae cornstalk ground can be 
Y double disking to cut up 



































Thoro Disking and Harrowing Before Corn Planting Makes Cultivation 
an Easier Problem. 


practice, altho there is some objection 
to it from the standpoint of destroying 
some of the germinating plants. In a 
favorable season, when the seed bed is 
fine and mellow and no heavy rains 
come immediately after planting, har- 
rowing will likely be unnecessary, 
However, if planting is followed by 
cold, wet weather, retarding germina- 
tion and forming a crust on the field, 
harrowing will be advisable for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the crust and kill- 
ing the weeds which start. When har- 
rowing planted corn, it is best to set 
the teeth of the harrow at a backward 
slant and harrow in the direction of 
the planter rows. 


The roller is an implement which 
has not been in general use in the corn 
belt in preparing corn land. It can be 
used to good advantage, however, in 
leveling and firming a seed bed, partic- 
ularly when clods are prevalent in the 
field. The weeder has been found to 
be useful in the early cultivation of corn 
by those who have tried it. The weeder 
is especially suited to uprooting the 
small weeds that start immediately 
after planting the corn. In this re- 
spect, the weeder is as effective as the 
harrow, while less severe on the corn. 

There is little variation in the meth- 
ods or implements used to prepare land 
for corn. The careful farmer aims to 
give the corn ground all the attention 
which weather and labor conditions 
permit. Experienced students of corn 
culture, however, believe that too many 
farmers do not start to work their 
ground early enough in the spring and 
that too many do not attach the proper 
value to the killing of weeds before the 
corn is up. 
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Lead goes with you 
on every journey 


RAINS, trolleys, and trucks 

would halt if suddenly de- 

prived of the lead they con- 
tain. Steamships would drift peril- 
ously on unknown seas. Aeroplanes 
and dirigibles would not rise. 

The coal for your furnace, the food 
for your table, the clothing for your 
body, are brought to your door with 
the assistance of lead. 

The products and treasures of 
distant countries are more easily 
transported because of lead. 


When you travel by rail 

You do not see lead in the railroad 
train or along the road, but your 
train can not go far before storage 
batteries, made mostly of lead, play 
an important part in assuring a safe 
and comfortable journey. These 
lead batteries operate drawbridges, 
set the signals that guard your safety, 
and furnish power for the electric 
lights that add to your comfort. 

At terminal stations you may see 
trunks and express packages carried, 
on platform trucks whose motivé 
power is derived from storage bat- 
teries that are little else but lead. 


Lead in other places 


The bulb in the locomotive head- 
light and the electric light bulbs in 
day coaches and Pullman cars are 
made of fine lead glass. Railroads 
use lead expansion bolts, calking lead, 
or lead wool for anchoring rails 
securely to a concrete roadbed. 


Lead is in the rubber air-hose 
through which passes the air that 
puts the brakes on all car wheels. 
Bearings, some of which contain 
lead, help to decrease friction which 
would otherwise stop the train. The 
safety torpedo that bangs like a 
shot to warn of danger ahead is 
held to the track by a lead clasp. 


The most familiar use of lead 
Another use of lead by railroads 


New York 
Cleveland 





is as paint. Red-lead, an oxide of 
lead, makes a paint that protects 
iron and steel equipment against the 
attacks of rust. 

White-lead, on the other hand, is 
the most valued paint for wood and 
other non-metallic surfaces. Paint is 
the best known of all the many uses 
of lead and its products. 

People are realizing today what 
**Save the surface and you save all’ 
means. And they are saving the 
surface by protecting it with paint 
containing a high percentage of 
white-lead. For the best paints have 
the greatest amount of white-lead. 

The professional painter uses lead- 
and-oil, or pure white-lead thinned 
to painting consistency with pure 
linseed oil. Such a mixture sticks 
to the surface and adds indefinitely 
to the life of a building. 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY makes 
white-lead and sells it, mixed with 
pure linseed oil, under the name and 
Boy White- 


trademark of Dutch 
Lead. The figure of 
the Dutch Boy you see 
here is reproduced on 
every keg of white- 
lead and isa guar- 
antee of exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch Boy prod- 
ucts also include red- 
lead, linseed oil, flat- 
ting oil, babbitt 
metals, and solder. 

Among other products manufac- 
tured by National Lead Company 
are lead castings, sugar of lead, lead 
weights, calking lead, lead washers, 
music plates, and pinking blocks. 


More about lead 





F 3 If you use lead, or think you might 


use it in any form, write to us for 
specific information. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 


2 San Francisco 
Chicago ; 


St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


The Milking Shorthorns 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This sketch is not written for the 
hard-boiled dairy farmer who special- 
izes in milking cows for a living, but 
for these young men starting out to 
make a way for themselves, and who 
will and can be the prominent farmers 
of tomorrow. “Uncle Henry” Wallace 
was a very wise old man, and he said 
to his young readers, over fifteen years 
ago: “Any young man who will breed 
these animals (meaning Shorthorns), 
giving milk and beef, will succeed.” 

No doubt many have followed his 
advice and practiced diversified farm- 
ing, raising hogs, sheep and poultry and 
milking cows—only twice a day! Do 
you remember only a few years back 
the farmer was told to _ specialize? 
Well, that’s all off. Now you are told 
not to put your eggs all in one basket. 
If you wish to become a special pur- 
pose, a dairy farmer, milking and car- 
ing for thin skinned dairy animals, you 
perhaps would do better with the De 
Kols or Stoke Pogises; but if you wish 
to milk cows, a few cows in with your 
day’s work, twice a day, there is a 
cow for this purpose, and it’s called 
a Shorthorn. 

Our dairy papers like to rave over 
Denmark and the Danes as an ideal 
dairy country. What kind of cattle do 
they use? Why, the Holsteins, the Jut- 
lands, and, now listen—the Shorthorns. 
Ask an Englishman if Shorthorns give 
milk. He knows they do. It is regret- 
ted that many voung men are joining 
testing associations who are not fitted 
to care for dairy cows, and who have 
bought high-priced dairy animals from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, of uncertain 
milking qualities. 

Now listen to this report: “Figures 
secured for the year ending June 30, 
1922, show that Iowa purchased from 
the states of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
alone, 11,380 head of dairy cattle at a 
valuation of $1,074,500. When we con- 
sider that many cattle are imported 
from Illinois and some from Missouri, 
Ohio and other neighboring states, it 
is a safe estimate that Iowa farmers 
purchased $1,500,000 worth of dairy 
cattle, or approximately 15,000 head, 
during the one-year period.”’ Yes, men, 
there is a place for a dual purpose ani- 
mal upon the farms of eastern Iowa, 
and that animal is the Milking Short- 
horn, if you please. 

A. F. KRAMER. 

Clayton County, Iowa. 





Fixed Prices 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Now everybody seems to have their 
pet ideas as to how we should get out 
on the high road to happiness; so, with 
your forbearance, I am going to air 
mine on you. I am merely a farm boy, 
trying to dig a living and 10 per cent 
out of the soil; but these are my deduc- 
tions after reading the mass of wise 
and otherwise cure-alls offered to the 
farmer. 

First, let us not try to profit at the 
expense of another class. While union 
labor and the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association have been making a 
success of it for a while, it seems to 
me they are riding for a fall. The fun- 
damental law of supply and demand 
can not be evaded successfully for any 
Jong period of time. 

It seems to me that both the coal 
mining industry and the farming in- 
dustry are suffering from the same 
complaint, i. e., they are over-manned. 
Too many men were attracted to the 
plow during boom times, and, having 
invested their all, are loath to take 
their losses and give up, hoping that 
“another year will be better,” etc. Bet- 
ter credits will do as much harm as 
good, as they will enable the shaky 
ones to hang on that much longer until 
the whole train is wrecked, instead of 
a car or two jumping the track. 


Now, here is my “remedy”: The 
good husbandman provides a reserve 
of the essentials of life, so that un- 
favorable circumstances will not catch 
him unprepared. Our government is 
supposed to be for the benefit of its 
citizens. Food and clothing are admit- 
tedly the first necessities. Why should 
not one of the first duties of govern- 
ment be to stabilize supply and also 
provide a reserve? 

I believe the government should es- 
tablish a minimum price on all farm 
products, said price to vary slightly 
from season to season and year to year 
according to the supply and demand, 
and should also keep a reasonable re- 
serve stored for the “seven years’ 
drouth.” 

SUBSCRIBER. 

South Dakota. 





Consolidated Schools 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tho I am only a boy of 18, I will try 
to give a few points on the question of 
consolidated schools. We think con- 
solidation great, and would not want to 
go back to the country school for the 
difference in taxes. We live on the 
outside of the district. 


solidated school, while in a country 
school they are few and often of the 
wrong kind. 
SON OF A DIRT FARMER. 
Hamilton County, Iowa. 





Deflation and the Reserve Board 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest your editorials on the commod- 
ity dollar and the control over the price 
level exercised by the Federal Reserve 
Board, by its control of discount rates. 
When the Federal Reserve Board, in 
1920, raised the interest rates from a 
little over 4 per cent to nearly 7 per 
cent, they precipitated what bankers 
term a credit panic or contraction of 
credits. This resulted in a vast shrink- 
age of bank deposits over the country. 

The writer lives in a town of 3,000 
population, which has three banks with 
a combined capital stock of $200,000. 
After deflation had gotten well under 

yay, I requested an official of one of 
these banks to look up the statements 
of the three banks and compare them 
with statements made early in 1920, 
before deflation started, and ascertain 
what if any shrinkage had occurred in 
the deposits of these three banks. I 





almost lost my mind. 


COLLEGE BOYS 


When I sent John, our eldest son, to spend four years in college, I sure ex- 
pected he’d come home, his head plumb full of knowledge. 
that in my son some changes I would find, but when that boy got off the train I 
He wore a red and purple cap no bigger than a cup, and 


I knew, of course, 


when he took the blamed 
thing off his hair stood right 











straight up. He had a noisy 
checkered coat of colors 
green and black, all hunched 
in the shoulders and belted 
‘cross the back. His flannel 
trousers were, of course, of 
latest cut and style. He had 
the bottoms of the things 
rolled up about a mile. The 
toes of his new English shoes 
were long and sharp and flat. 
He wore a flaming yaller tie; 
some girl had knitted that. 
He had a dozen trunks or so, 
some golf clubs in a rack, and 








who's here! How's the old man 
a ‘pill.’ ”’ 
out, “Oh, you 
think?” says 1. 
he, ‘‘we all do that at school.” 


chicken, I'll say you're 


senses left, you bet your Sunday hat. 


he’s smarter than his dad. 





as he laid eyes on me he yelped with all his might, ‘Hi! 
tonight?” 
truck and started up the hill, says he, ‘‘Wait, Pop, hold on, old top, I gotta roll 
And when we met a neighbor gal a comin’ down the street he sung 
lookin’ 
“You're actin’ like a fool." 
He says that farming'’s out of date, the way we 
do it here; that he'll revise the whole blame scheme before he’s home «a year. 
His ma and J, we may be queer, old fashioned, and all that, but we've still got our 
The kid we've gone and spent our mon to 
try to educate has got a lot of fool idees within his silly pate. 
to everyone he has the big-head bad, and thinks because he’s been to school 
He'll find, if he but stays with me from spring until 
next fall, that tho he is a graduate he doesn’t know it all! 


a dog-goned ukylaly thing a 
packin’ on his back. As soon 
Pa, old dear, just look 
When we picked up his grips and 


will folks 
says 


sweet!” ‘‘Whatever 
“You do not know your eggs,” 


'Tis plain enough 








I have driven a bus these four years, 
and it has paid my way thru high 
school and also left an amount over. 

Now, about the community center. I 
would like to have this Dirt Farmer 
see the people that turn out to our par- 
ent-teacher’s association and our plays. 
It does not destroy community centers, 
but gives the pupils, parents and the 
teachers a wider association of friends. 
People who have no children turn out 
as well as those that have children. 

As to the town or city without sym- 
pathy, that is not the case with our 
school. Four of the board of educa- 
tion come from the country and one 
from the town. 

Before consolidation, I went to a 
country school. Here we went about 
as often as we wanted to. We were 
not graded accordingly, and did not 
know where we belonged. Went most 
generally according to the reader we 
were in. There were only a few in a 
class, so the pupil did not get a chance 
to hear other pupils’ ideas or to asso- 
ciate much with them. The teacher 
oftentimes did not know as much as 
some of the scholars, and so could not 
give advice to some. 

Another thing is the library. Books 
of the right kind and for the age of 
the pupil are put before him in a con- 








was informed that up to that time there 
had been a shrinkage of deposits in 
these three banks of $730,000. This 
was equal to nearly four times their 
combined capital stock. I assume that 
similar conditions existed all over the 
country. 

The banks over the country were 
forced by this situation to call in loans 
and in many cases were forced to deny 
much needed credit. 

Money has been called the life blood 
of commerce, and this sudden and 
drastic deflation of bank deposits crip- 
pled the business of the country, closed 
factories and threw people out of em- 
ployment in our cities and caused a 
vast shrinkage in the price of the 
products of our farms. 

All this at a time when we had more 
gold than we knew what to do with, 
and wealth to spare. Since gold and 
wealth form the basis for credit, was 
it not ridieulous to have a credit panic 
at such a time? 

Since the money and credit belong to 
all our people and are vitally essential 
to our prosperity, it is indeed high time 
that we seek a thoro understanding of 
the relationship of money and credit 
to our business life. 

JOHN C. GINGERY. 

Shelby County, Iowa. 


Farm Repair Shop 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In an issue of Wallaces’ Farmer gomg 
weeks ago, I noticed an article on “4 
Practical Farm Repair Shop.” The one 
mentioned is fine, but I believe I cay 
go him a little better. First, I haveg 
building built especially for a shop, 
The structure is 20x30 feet, 8-foot sideg 
to the plates from foundation, which 
is concrete, and there is a concrete 
floor over the entire shop. 

My building was not very expensive, 
as it was erected from oak lumber 
sawed off our own farm, and erecteg 
by myself. I covered this building with 
slate roofing, both roof and sides, mak 
ing it very warm; also by doing thig 
I do not need to paint it. I enter my 
shop from the northeast corner, Just 
inside this door I have a work bench 
14 feet long, which is also made of 
two-inch oak. On one end of bench ig 
a vice, on the other a pipe vice, in 
front and above bench are two half. 
windows, giving an abundance of light 
for working at same. On each side of 
windows, my saws, planes, square and 
such tools are hanging. On one win 
dow sill over bench I erected a sort of 
a rack, where I keep all my files, 
punches, auger bits, chisels, ete. 

Directly off from the end of thig 
bench I have built a home-made cabb 
net in which I keep my bolts and nuts, 
set screws, cotter keys, stove bolts, 
rivets, washers and all such articles, 
each article in a separate labeled box 
I also keep my wrénches, consisting of 
several sets of first-class sockets, rat 
chets, both square and hexagon, also 
bearing scrapers, valve lifters, valve 
grinders and a lot of tools necessary 
for repairing autos, etc., that I do not 
use aS much as other tools. In the op 
posite end of shop from door I enter, I 
have a drill press, large emery stand 
and grindstone, which are run from 3 
line shaft, my power being a three 
horse gas engine in same building. I 
also have a forge and do my own black 
smithing. I have eight windows in 
this building. 

In the gable of this building, I have 
a small loft where I stu.e a number 
of things not used every day, such a8 
wagon tongue timber, bolsters, double 
trees and timber for such things nece® 
sary for replacement when a part gets 
broken. Opposite the small door, I 
have two large doors, where I can él 
ter with my touring car, truck or trae 
tor. I have a chimney about the cet 
ter, and a No. 14 coal stove, which 
keeps the building in fine condition to 
work in, even on the coldest day. I do 
my repair work on my car, truck and 
tractor, and all my machinery. I also 
do all my pump and pipe work. I have 
a blow torch and do my own soldering. 
I also have a repair list of practically 
every piece of machinery I own, which 
I cam lay my hands on whenever fe 
quired. 

I want to say that a good shop on 4 
farm is one of the best investments 4 
farmer ¢an make, for several reasons. 
First, he can keep everything in good 
repair at a small expense, and, second, 
he can entertain himself on many bd 
stormy and cold day in a way that will 
mean dollars and cents to him. A$ to 
the tools I use most it is hard to 84s 
as I find use for them all; but take 
my assortment of wrenches, chisels, 
punches and tools that I use in repail- 
ing my truck, car and tractor away 
from me and I would be out of pusk 
ness, because these tools are not only 
of use on these special machines, but 
I can find use for them on Pp 
every job Ido. As to the improvement 
of a farm that a worshop is, I cal say 
that a person who makes use of such 
is always ready for service when the 
time of year comes for a crop to 
nylanted or harvested. 

ARTHUR GRASSEL 





Illinois. 
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HOUSING FARM TOOLS 


Does It Always Pay to Protect Tools From Weather? 


By A. H. DE GRAFF 





—— 


like. 


house question. Read the article. 
whether you agree with him or not, 





a lee WONDER the farmer can’t make money. 
a Look at those tools in the fence corner. 
them in a tool house and save the wear and tear from exposure?” 
is one of the most frequent criticisms the farmer receives. 
article by a New York farmer who presents the other point of view. Good 
buildings to house stock and for the storing of farm products are a neces- 
sity, but Mr. De Graff thinks there may be some argument on the tool 


He is too unbusiness- 
Why doesn’t he put 
This 
Here is an 


It raises an interesting question, 








F ALL the failings for which the 
\ farmer receives periodic ‘bawling 
out,” there is none for which he is so 
miversally condemned as the lack of 
care of his implements. The farmer 
who has most of his machinery parked 
mder the trees offers a tempting mark 
to the man of critical disposition, but 
as one of our well known advertisers 
go frequently remarks, “There’s a 
reason.” 

The trouble with such critics is that 
they do not carry their reasoning to a 
logical conclusion. They say: “Expo- 
sure shortens the life of machinery. 
Machinery costs money. Therefore, 
the farmer must be very slack and 
wasteful.” 

They are right as far as their facts 
are concerned, but their conclusions 
are not necessarily true. Machinery 
does cost money and depreciates fast- 
er when exposed. To protect this ma- 
chinery requires shelter. This shelter 
also costs money and also depreciates 
when exposed, and it is a lead-pipe 
cinch that it has to be exposed all the 
time. Furthermore, it is an additional 
expense, and on its cost in money in- 
terest must be paid. If the interest, 
depreciation and repairs on the build- 
ing needed to house the tools is more 
than the saving thru the proper hous- 
ing of these, the net result is a loss to 
the farmer. We have all seen tool 
houses so expensive that costs on them 
were greater than possible savings on 
the tools 

The writer has on his place (360 
acres) tools that at present would 
cost $4,400 to replace. Of these, the 
tractor and car, because of the insur- 
ance, must be housed in a separate 
building. The rest of the tools, worth 
hew about $3,000, include complete sets 
of haying and potato machinery, wag- 
ons, bobs, corn and grain binders, va- 
tious harrows, ete. The life of these 
tools varies from about seven years for 
mowers and manure spreaders to prob- 
ably twenty or more for wagons. The 
average would be not far from thirteen 
years if the tools receive ordinary care 
aid are sheltered. If not sheltered, I 
Would think that the life would be 
shortened on the average by three 
years. Some authorities on the subject 
assume that the life would be short- 
hed by five years. With a valuation 
of $3,000, the annual charge for depre- 
“ation would then be: 


meek shelter .......s000. $230.77 
Without BREICED: SC oy.cancucs 300.00 
Or another estimate ....... 375.00 


The saving thru adequate shelter 
Would be, if we take the first estimate 
ten years’ life to unsheltered tools, 
49.33; if the second estimate of only 
tight years for same, $144.33. 

To shelter these tools would require 
* building at least 30x50 feet, if they 
Were all to be on one floor. The writer 
oes estimate made by the local con- 
butlain of the cost of building such a 
the “si at costs as of January, 1922, 
ne to be eight feet to the 
and rd the siding of matched hard pine 
other ss want of prepared roofing; in 
ial of about the cheapest 
tie “e construction. The figures 

8 follows: 


Building, if Open on one 


dred or 





+ Side 


Aree EROS mre 


Building with doors full 





length of side ..... ‘i 820.00 
WOWNGGUON: «..6000%6%% panes 75.00 
Cement floor, 3 inches.... 150.00 

Total, with doors ...... $1,045.00 


If this is painted as it should be, 
there would be the additional cost of 
about $35 for paint and labor. The 
roofing is supposed to last seven to 
ten years, and the painting would have 
to be repeated every ten years. With 
these repairs and some minor ones, 
such a building should last about fifty 
years. Reduced to a basis of annual 
cost, such a building would show the 
following figures: 


Interest on first cost........$62.7 
Depreciation ..... Pe eee re? 20.90 
Painting, charge per year... 3.50 
Roofing, charge per yvear.... 7.00 
OSIRIS? ig ving: a o.<'o gee wae 3.00 
si 3)! Se nO ea a eee $97.10 


As will be seen, if the saving in life 
of the tools is not over three years, 
the costs on the bufiding to shelter 
them are more than the saving effect- 
ed by $27.67. If the saving is five years 
the profit per year thru the use of the 
building is $47.10. If the saving in the 
life of the tools is four years, it is near- 
ly a stand-off. By cutting out the ce- 
ment floor and leaving off the doors, 
the annual costs can be appreciably 
lowered, but the tools will not be so 
well cared for, and the building will 
not last as long unless it is in a shel- 
tered position, as a good wind is likely 
to lift off the roof some time. 

If one has idle capital, he would be 


glad to get the 6 per cent with cer- 


tainty, and it is a comfort to have the 
tools well taken care of, but most 
farmers suffer from lack of capital. 
Let us see what the thousand dollars 
will buy in other lines. One can prob- 
ably put in a thousand rods of tile for 
that money. This will drain completely 
about twenty acres if the tiles are fifty 
feet apart, or forty acres where the 
drainage is only necessary in the low- 
er places of a rolling field. This im- 
provement will increase the value of 
land from practically nothing to a hun- 
more dollars an acre, for 
drained land is almost invariably the 
very best. In other words, we could 


expend the thousand dollars and get 


value to the extent of about $1,700 to 
$1,900 in exchange, with no outlay for 
upkeep, and with a sure return. 

We could put this money into lime. 
This amount of money would purchase 
about 200 tons, or enough to lime 100 
acres of acid soil. The lime on my 
plase has nearly always paid 100 per 
cent on the investment. 

We could put this money into a 
pure-bred bull and three or four cows, 
and at no further expense above that 
of raising grades we should have a 
pure-bred herd in the course of eight 
or ten years, instead of grades, besides 
the higher quality of grades while the 
pure-bred herd was growing up. 

We could invest in a tractor and 
tools, increasing our ability to turn off 
the work on time, and making it pos- 
sible to raise more and better crops. 
A hundred opportunities are at hand 
for the investment of capital on the 
farm, and the tool house is only one 


Wonderful Invention! one 
man power shearing machine 


— Belt it to any engine. Any farm hand 


can shear in half the time, do better work 
y and get 15% more woolevery shearing. Gets all 
the wool, leaves no ridges. Gets longer staple wool 
bringing better prices. Sheep like it. Stewart qual- 
ity throughout. Stewart One Man Power Shearing 
Machine, complete with 3 extra sets cutting blades, 
-  $16.00at yourdealer’s (Denver West, 
$19.00) or send $2, pay balance on 
arrival, World’s standard. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 
There’s a Stewart Shearing Machine, 
hand or power, to fit any need. 
Write for full particulars. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
COMPANY 


5582 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U.S. A. 
World’s largest makers of clipping and 
shearing machines. A full line of elec- 
tricclipping machines, any voltage. 


FW" 








SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back {f Bonnett’s “Big B" Worm Cap- 
sules fall to get the worms. Original J. L. Bon- 
nett formula of GENUINE 8-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Gena- 
ine Santonin cannot be sold for less than our 


price; substitutes are worthless at any price, 


Breeders, agricultural colleges, farm advis- 
ors, veterinarians, hog farmers—all use Bon- 
nett’s “Big B's.” 
LOWEST PRICES. ORDER DIRECT 
100, $9; 200, $17.50 (Instant Shipment). 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 


Cc. R. ATKINSON 


215 Main St., Bloomington, Ill. 


PREPARE FOR FARROWING TIME 
Set this handy trough anywhere—no cementing 
or bolting down. Stamped from one piece heavy 
galvanized sheet. Sloping sides; no seams; can't 
burst from freezing; holds 2 gals. If no dealer, 
order direct, $1.25 ea; $14 doz. delivered to your 
station. Send no money, if preferred; pay post- 
man or express office. Thousands tn ase, Get 
yours now. 

CARTER SHEET METAL CO. Oept.5 OMAHA, NEBR. 











Made in a Cold Country for 
Cold Weather ¢= we 


They say that what the home 
folks think of a product is the 
acid test of its worth. There 
are more Keith Monitor Fur- 
naces in Iowa than any other 
state. Many of the first ones 
built over thirty years ago 
are still doing good service. 


KEITHS MONIT 
Furnace 


They give an abundance of clean heat with a mini- 
mum amount of fuel—that means less fuel cost and less 
attention. Install a Keith Monitor Furnace and you'll 
find that you can put some of your fuel money in the bank. 


A Lifetime of Service 


The same qualities that 

















the time it would not last 
























make the Keith Monitor an 
economical furnace to run, 
make it durable. If you ran 
your auto at “full load” all 


long. Oversize heating units 
in the Keith Monitor enables 
it to do its work easily—hence 
they endure for many years. 


Get the Free Book of Furnace Facts 


Keith Furnace Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 










once 


Name 


Mail This Coupon Today 


KEITH FURNACE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Without obligating me in any way, send at 


k describing Keith Monitor Furnaces 


and complete information about heating 
6ystems, 











Address 
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of them. The farmer has to Choose 
| that which he thinks will pay best,and A 
that is often not the tool house. : 
| There are many tenant farmers who writ 
4 can not build a tool house on a renteq “f) 
; farm. Of necessity these must let the corn 
tools stand out if no shelter igs pro one 
vided. it w 
There are ways of providing shelter grea 
| | aside from the building of such a build. expe 
—e % ing as that for which the figures are Wha 
BATTE R ES given. Most eastern farms are too smajj Fo 
; or the highest rate of returns to t 
he highest rate of ret he cs 
a farmer. One can often buy an addi. : ; 
} tional farm or piece of farm land that to fh 
|| has enough buildings on it to furnish ties 
all needed shelter, and which one gets Reid’ 
| | at practically the value of the land, comb 
the buildings being thrown in. This 
has been the method followed by the seg 
writer. If one has to build a building of of 
for housing fodder, it is easy to raise me 
the posts enough to furnish additional the ? 
storage for machinery in the base sag 
ment, the cost being limited to the floor is a 
overhead and the actual siding used, flint 
as one roof covers the whole, It {g «yd 
possible to make a shelter of cedar Reid’ 
, bf : : posts set in the ground, boarded jp peer 
MMM IN : sae teases. * eo, ; with rough lumber and roofed over at 10 = 
MD Wh : : ee a much lower cost than the building its b 
lf! at 7 ZZ —_ r given, but the deterioration on such a Dent 
, building is considerably more than on geasol 
} one which is well built, and the shelter A 
S| | to the tools not so good, so that the sarte 
} he battery that saving is not as much as would be ap of the 
, ticipated. The cheapest structure {g with | 
a lean-to against the side of a barn. pay, t 
In general, it may be said that if build are “ 
a St S an a sts ing a barn, it is well to make it large mand! 
enough to shelter tools as well as stock in 
for it is cheaper to increase the size 7 
and lasts of such a building than to build two _. 
buildings with the same capacity. 
One of the most successful farmers would 
in this section of the country never “ge 
The economy and the satisfaction you get — : = on — ~< ver alg 
. . , usy, and he says he has not time to 
from your electric power and light plant depend fool with the things. When tools go ge 8 R« 
to a great extent on the battery. It is the heart to the bad, he buys new ones. He pe 
; says that f f his ‘ 
of the system, and you need a strong, efficient sa thee cae he ee Ps sels of 
heart that gives ungrudging service for years. posure anyway, and the time he saves _ sil 

It is significant that three out of every four more than pays for the difference in .o 

lectric plant ipped with Exide Batteries the life of the tools. Personally, 1 2S ! 
crecaric plants are equippe wi 2 2 think that he would be ahead by she = : 
Yours is probably an Exide, and if you have had tering them at least in the winter. ohn 
> | " sn 

your plant for years you know how well the ‘ In my own experience, I have found Hj 

“ ° % ° nat mowers wear out in about six or 
Exide deserves its title of the long-life battery. seven years anyway, even if sheltered. In 0 

That is, the time comes when it takes gest cr 

P more time to keep them in good con gentine 

A worth-while economy dition than would pay interest on 4 that th 
new one. Manure spreaders also rot Say 

When the time comes to renew your battery, out in the same time even if na welll 

4 4 - if they are used every day. I actually 2 
or in buying a new plant, make sure you get think they would last longer if left out, md we 
an Exide. You can buy batteries at a lower as tie mahern eek ts eee Some 
first price, but the Exide has proved in thousands some by the rain and dried by the su, a” 

a ree d and the bacteria in the manure, && leley 
of cases that it is a dollars-and-cents economy couraged by the moisture from the mi fm ‘8, 
in the long run. nure, are what ruin a spreader. at contd 
: . , st, 

Not only does the Exide last longer than TTT] kpokforthissian. ae - =. wee ee “to the Me tan th 
ordinary batteries, but it is the battery of high : Exide sce it you can get contrary, unless complicated. In this 
efficiency, and it maintains its capacity. It is _ SATTEAMES | your car or com- wy 4 amie ss act won rend 

2 ° SERVICE STATION safe and such complicated mac 
easy to care for and keep clean. Repair parts make of battery. receive the best of care. . 
are always obtainable and there is first-class ai aia daca In conclusion, I wish to state pe i ee 
° ° e o,e t o 
local service in all leading cities and towns. RADIO set get an Exide se Sa oe ype onc n expl Me BOreov 
Do not accept a substitute for an Exide—there Sea SNaIIOTD: nation of the econemie causss Win “0 A 
. . yv é 
is no adequate substitute. and pd od oat oes aa Dent, 
so unfortunate as not to ha | 
Qn 
shelter. By all means, shelter the we dpa 
a —. ' = o. ae . if possible, but don’t build a thousal 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia dali ath bsnane ts naan Oo 
Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities: SHOES ETD OE MURTY: Cutti 
F A Min 
Wheat Varieties Classified “Last 
- |, : 4, ; 
THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR and Named af 
In response to a demand for inform iat os 
tion on wheat varieties from farmet Dletely, 
plant breeders and others, the United Ver for | 
_2 AGENTS WANTE D¢ States Department of Agriculture b# _— 
TANNING Wen) Li oa ial Sy published Department Bulletin . = 
sive wire men to take county agencies ts ¥ . 8 
for Clemens Patented Double Clevis. Classification of American Wheat Binnin 
t & 
HARNESS EATH ER Sells on sight, and every man driving rieties, which describes, illustra sa tant thi 
2 horses needs ‘them. Requires but a lists the synonyms, and gives the r of t) 
f From Your Own Hides few dollars investment and every sale tribution of the varictios..< wheat me te 
y 4 . doubles your money. Send for circular The pulletia sendin 
wn can cave 50% ° to 80% an bere and fall information grown in this country. 1 g 
¥* ty your pies. Write ~~ : may be had by applying to the De lower br 
Se"Phed sessing” and FREE velo eitecaner 7 CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. —. 
OMAHA TANNING CO., 44s 27th St, S. Omata, Ned, 508 Endicott Bidg. Dept. B, St. Paul, Minn. ment of Agriculture, Washingto wa, a 
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Mule Corn 


A South Dakota’ correspondent 
writes: 

“Do you know anything about mule 
corn, which is listed in the catalog of 
one of the seedsmen? He claims that 
it will outyield other varieties by a 
great margin, and advises farmers to 
experiment with several acres of it. 
What do you know about it?” 

For a number of vears, the experi- 
ment station at Ames has been trying 
to find a cross of two different varie- 


ties of corn which would outyield | 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. One of the few | 


combinations which has given any 
promise is a cross of the college strain 
of Reid’s and Argentine corn. During 
the early years of the experimenting, 
the experiment station used the ordi- 
nary commercial Argentine corn, which 
is a mixture of several small kerneled 
flint varieties. In some years, the 
cross outyielded the college strain of 
Reid’s by as much as 30 per cent, 
whereas in other years it yielded about 
10 per cent less. It seemed to have 
its biggest lead over Reid’s Yellow 
Dent on poor soils and in unfavorable 
seasons. 

A couple of years ago, the station 
started to find which particular strains 
of the Argentine corn combined best 
with Reid’s Yellow Dent. Needless to 
pay, they have found some strains that 
are very poor and others that are out- 
etandingly good. 

In the meantime, one of our enter- 
prising Towa seedsmen, knowing the 
good results secured at the Iowa sta- 
tion with the cross, decided that he 
would popularize it under the name of 
“mule corn.” As we understand it, 
his practice has been to produce the 
mule corn seed which he sells by plant- 
ing Reid's Yellow Dent in alternating 
rows with Argentine corn, and then at 
tasseling time to pull out all the tas- 
sels of the Reid’s Yellow Dent so that 
the silks would be fertilized only by 
the pollen from the Argentine corn. 
This means that the seed sold as 
mule corn will look like regular Reid's 
Yellow Dent, but the ears in the fall 
will show strongly the influence of the 
Argentine flint blood. 

In our observation, one of the big- 
gest criticisms of a cross between Ar- 
gentine corn and Reid’s Yellow Dent is 
that the husks tend to fit rather tight- 
ly, and in many cases the shanks are 
rather large and hard to break. It 
usually stands up very well, however, 
and we should think that it would be 
an excellent corn to husk with a corn 
picking machine. While we are not at 
all sure that mule corn, as it exists 
today, has any advantage over Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, yet under soil or weather 
conditions rather more unfavorable 
than the average, we are quite certain 
that eventually certain strains of Ar- 
gentine corn will be isolated which will 
combine with certain other strains of 
Reid's Yellow Dent to produce corn of 
decidedly better yielding power than 
the regular Reid’s Yellow Dent. And, 
moreover, the cross will have a stalk 
Which will not blow down nearly so 
easily as the stalk of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Mule corn at the present time 
Must be looked on as purely in the ex- 
Perimental stage. 


Cutting Sweet Clover for Hay 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“Last year I cut about half of my 
ve clover pasture for hay. I was 
tky that I only cut half of it, as that 
~ which I did cut killed out com- 
: tely. How should I cut sweet clo- 
* for hay in order to have a second 
Sowth come on?” 
Sweet clover should be cut for hay 
aoe just as the first buds are be- 
= ng to appear. The most impor- 
m" thing of all is to set the cutter 
ty the mower high for the reason 
oe Paha clover renews itself by 
. & up its new shoots from the 
dal branches rather tham from the 
» 48 is true in the case of alfalfa. 








DopGeE BROTHERS 


TOURING CAR 


Sturdy and vigorous after years of 
hard service, there would seem to 
be no limit to what the car will do. 


This exceptional strength is not to 
be marveled at when you consider 
that one-eighth of the total weight 
of the car consists of chrome 
vanadium steel. 


Every part, in fact, which takes a 
major strain, is built of chrome 
vanadium. And many more pieces 
of alloy steel are used in vital parts 
than normal wear requires. 


Dodge Brothers product enjoys 
the world-wide reputation it does, 
because each part and process 
which enters into the car is de- 
termined upon this same high 
plane of excellence. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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“TI tell ’em 


“Tuere’s no secret to keeping 
horses sound. When folks 
ask me how I do it, the first 
thing I tell ‘em is to get a 
bottle of Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. 

*“Gombault's has been used for 
forty years. It's the one remedy 
I can depend on to keep my horses 

and working. I don't fire 
any more—use Gombault's in- 
stead. It does the work and the 
hair grows back natural color."’ 





















A reliable and effective remedy for 










Spavin Thorough- Fistula 
in Sweene 
lock Geicsor Barb Wire 
Curb ind Galls Cuts 
Splint Poll Evil Calk 
Ringbone Strained Wounds 
Tendons 






A million successful treatments 
each year. Full directions with 
every bottle. 












$1.50 per bottle at druggists 
or direct upon receipt of price. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS TOO 
An excellent remedy for sprains, 
bruises, cuts, burns, sore throat, 
muscular and inflammatory rheu- 
matism, sciatica and lumbago, 
The Lawrence-Williams Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sole Distributors. 
for the United States and Canada, 


GOMBAULTS 
OLITY éTe1 
BALSAM 

































ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT. OFF 





Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stopsthe lamenessand 

ain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

ne Spavin. No blister, no hair 

one and horse can be used. $2.50 a 

Bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

scribe your case for epecial instruc- 

tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veine or Muscles; 


Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price | 
81.25 a bottle at dealere of delivered. Book ‘Evidence’’ free, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 





MAKE MORE 


4 MONEY "§ 


For over 25 years I have been treating h nd 
I have so perfected my formula deem anpisionse 


that I can absolutel uarantee more 
every user of DR. GRAWCOCK’ <iened 
a) 
) for 


ZS" ma G a 
N Ly -TONE, HOGS 


Try this plan. Divide your hogs into twolots. Give 
each lot the same feed and give only one lot Nu- 
Tone. I guarantee the bunch that gets Nu-Tone 
will make more pounds of_ pork in the same time. 
Money beck if it doesn’t. 

No-Tone expels worms, restores appetite, aide 
digestion, builds flesh and aids in preventing rheu- 
matism, thumps, indigestion, ‘‘flu,’’ constipa- 
tion, scours. One bottle will save five 640 Bick 
hogs. Yoo can’t afford net to try it on my 
Guarantee. If your dealer doesn't have it, order 
direct. Sent by express upon receipt of price, 

Name your express office 

DR. O. D. GRAWCOCK 
The Nu-Tone Company 
301 Utility Bidg. Ft. Wayne, ind. 








weer 
THE NU-TONE CO., 301 Utility Bidg., Ft. Wayne, ind. s | 
Piease send me full information about Nu-Tone and | 
Ime where I can obtain it. I have..................hoge 
-veeovegmonths old. Also send me Free Dr. 
Grawcock’s Hog Symptom Blank which entitles me 
to hie advice free in care and feeding of bogs. 


(Please print name) 
_h Ee 














Name and Address of my Droggist. 











KING TUT’S TOMB 


Nebraska Man Visits Burial Place of Pharaoh 





other day. 


the dead Pharaoh. On this 


his visit. 





M* C .W. McGaskill, a Nebraska man who is touring the Old World, 
4 reports his visit to some of the famous tombs of Egypt. 
navon, discoverer of the tomb of King Tut-Ankh-Amen, died just the 
Superstitious people claim his death was due to the curse of 
account, 
rabbit’s foot in his pocket when he ventured inside the tomb. 
the Nebraska man has escaped the curse long enough to tell us about 


Lord Car- 


trust that McGaskill had his 
Anyway, 


we 








HE first objects of real interest 

that we came upon on the trip out 
from Luxor were the famous “Colossi 
of Memnon,” huge figures of Ameno- 
phis III. They stand out in the open 
fields, and can be seen for miles in 
every direction. They are badly muti- 
lated by the hand of time, especially the 
north one. But they are still impres- 
sive. They are in a sitting posture and 
tower up sixty-four feet. They once 
wore crowns five feet in height. At 
one time they stood in front of a great 
temple but the temple has disappeared, 
and now these colossal figures stand 
out here in the fields all alone except 
for each other’s company. As I looked 
at them I wondered if they, like most 
old people, love to “reminisce” and tell 
of the good old days four thousand 
years ago, when Thebes was in its 
glory and when the hillsides were cov- 
ered with temples of matchless beauty 
and grandeur, and when kings and 
queens and people of high nobility rode 
their golden chariots over streets that 
were paved with stone and lined with 
wonderful statues. The bottom lands 
here overflow, and when the flood is 
at its height, these lone sentinels stand 
out of the water and seem more than 
ever alone and sad. 

About half a mile to the north of 
these is the Ramesseum. It is an im- 
mense temple built by Ramses II. He 
is the Pharaoh that reigned in Egypt 
during the time of the persecution of 
the Jews, and no doubt much of the 
work of erecting these buildings was 
done by the Jews. All about the stone 
temple are the ruins of old granaries 
and storehouses built of sun-dried 
bricks, mud mixed with straw, just the 
kind that the Children of Israel were 
compelled to make. These immense 
granaries must have been very like the 
ones Joseph had built for storing the 
grain of the seven plentiful years, and 
indeed it is quite possible that some 
of these are the identical ones built 
under his direction and added to and 
later used as storehouses for the 
temple. 

At one side of the temple lies the 
broken and overturned monument of 
Ramses II. His name is plainly writ- 
ten in hieroglyphics on the upper arm. 
This is probably the largest statue ever 
erected in the world’s history. Its di- 
mensions are almost staggering. The 
length of the ear is three and one-half 
feet. The length of a finger-nail is 
seven and one-half inches. The breadth 





of the foot across the toes is four and 
one-half feet. In another part of the 
temple, lying on the ground, is the 
head of another statue of Ramses. This 
is of black granite, and is exceedingly 
well preserved, except for the nose. 
After viewing the ruins of this old 
temple, we started to climb the steep, 
almost mountain, that divides the tombs 
of the queens from the tombs of the 
kings. Strange that they should have 
wanted a whole mountain between 
them, the kings way over on one side 
and the queens on the other. We had 


attended a native church service in 
Luxor on the previous Sunday, and 


found a high board partition separat- 
ing the men and the women. And then 
for fear the women might climb up 
and look over, they had a cloth screen 
even above that. In Egypt, a man 
never walks down the street with his 
wife. She must walk on the other side 
of the street or else some distance be- 
hind him. When I saw the location of 
those tombs I thought, Well, these old 
Pharaohs were going to make sure 
that even in death their wives’ spirits 
would not be able to get near them 
and contaminate them. 

For the most part, the tombs of the 
queens are very small compared with 
the tombs of the kings, and are of very 
little archaeological value. Many of 
them have no decorations, and resem- 
ble caves more than tombs of queens. 
In those which are decorated, the dec- 
orations are on plaster. One of those 
we visited, however, is quite remark- 
able for its paintings. It is that of 
“Mut,” the wife or queen of Ramses 
Il, and has many excellent portraits 
of herself. The marvel to me is that 
after these thousands of years these 
paintings could be so well preserved 
and so perfect in color and detail. 

The tombs of the kings are at the 
head of a long, narrow, shut-in valley. 
They are hewn in the rocky cliffs, and 
some of them reach down and back 
several hundred feet into the mountain- 


side. They were mostly built on the 
same general plan—three corridors, 
one beyond the other, leading to a 


room containing the granite sarcopha- 
gus with the mummified body of the 


king. The walls of the tombs are cov- 
| ered with pictures, inscriptions and 
sacred texts from the Book of Life, 


guides for the deceased in the future 
life. In certain recesses or ante-rooms 
were deposited furniture, food etc., for 
the use of the resurrected body of the 














Huge Colossi of Memnon, 





Save Your 


Thresh Bill 


Have the man who owns a Red 
River Special do your threshing 
this year. 

He will save enough more of 


your grain and time to pay your 
thresh bill. The 


with its “Man Behind the Gun” 
and the Beating Shakers separ. 
ates by force. 

lt Beats the Grain Out of 
the straw and chaff like a man 
would with a pitchfork. 

Buy the Junior to run with 
your little tractor. 


Write for our free catalog telling how 
you can save your Thresh Bill 


Nichols & Shepard Co, 


(Un Continuous Business Since 1848) 


Builders exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
BEBE SEE PLE TORR SRR A! El A, 


















FREE BOOK 


Tells youhow to get from $4.00 to 
$10.00 more per ton from your hay. 
—— a Complete de- 
) tails of a sim- 
ple, verified, 
widely-used 
system. Noex- 
tra work re- 
quired—no addi- 
tional tools — it’s 
the least expen- 
sive, quickest and 
most profitable 
system. 


Make more 






























Will relieve Coughs and 
Colds among horses and 
mules with most satisfactory results. 
For 30 years ‘‘Spohn’s’’ has been 
the standard remedy for Distempet, 
Influenza, Pink Eye, Catarthal 
Fever, Heaves and Worms. Excellent for 
Distemper and Worms among dogs. 

in two sizee at all drug stores. 





SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN, IND. U.S.A 
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——— a 








SPECIAL FILM OFFER 

SEND THIS AD AND 5c 

VELOP YOUR. FIST FILY 
AND 






f MAKE SL 
QUALITY PRINTS 
A 7x11 Enlargement 
FREE 

2 
Given as a premis 
with only afew ort 
Send postal for t 
particulars. aL 
work only. 
“Get acquainted with 

our Service. 
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THE GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 


DEPT. “Mm” 
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jing in the next world. 


pody still wrapped in its shroud and 
adorned with garlands. In a small 
chamber nearby were three other mum- 
mified bodies, evidently the mummies 
of some royal personages. 

The inscriptions and the paintings 






In the tomb 
of Amenophis II we saw the sarcopha- 
gus of the king with his mummified 





been seen before. Only one room has 
thus far been entered. A small open- 
ing has been made into an adjoining 
room. The sacred chamber of the 
king, probably containing his mummy, 
is still sealed and will be opened later. 

Never can I forget my first glimpse 
into this tomb. Before me was a large 



























golden couch. In front were lions’ 
on the walls of this tomb were as per- | heads, one on either side. The sides 
° 











fect as tho just finished a few weeks 








ow before. These tombs are now lighted 
with electricity so that it is easy to 
’ see the inscriptions and paintings as 
0. wellas the mummies. I was especially 
) interested to enter the tomb of Wer- 
cial enpth, for this was the Pharaoh who 
ers, reigned when Moses led the Children 
ines of Israel out of Egypt, and the one be- 
fore whom he performed his wonder 
works. Two immense lids of sarco- 
— phagi are there, one of the outer sar- 
es cophagus and the other of the inner or 
—_ royal sarcophagus. This latter, which 
represents the figure of the king rest- 
ing on a mattress, is made of pink 
to granite, and is very beautiful. The 
'y« mummy of the king has been removed 
= tothe museum at Cairo. 
d, I counted myself more than fortu- 
ed nate in being able to enter the newly- 
ex: discovered tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, 
.. discovered last December by Mr. How- 
it’s ard Carter, From an archaeological 
me standpoint and from the standpoint of 
ble the interesting and valuable relics dis- 
re covered in it, and which are certain 
our yet to be found, it is the most remark- 
| ible discovery ever made. Thousands 
his of people have come here, hoping to 
“4 see inside the tomb, and have had to 
Ask he content with standing outside. 
yok Scores stand about the opening with 
thelr cameras and moving picture ma- | 
7 chines, hoping to get pictures of some 
ofthe things as they are being brought 
ot. Many people of rovalty and of 
——~ @ the highest standing in different coun- 
tres have come to get a glimpse of thie 
tomb and its contents. 
Iwas able to get a snop shot of the 
een of Egypt and the mother of the 
king, just as they were walking down 
the incline to enter the tomb. Beside 
nd them, I secured pictures of Lord Czr- 
nd hatvan and his daughter and Mr. Car- 
its. ter. Lord Carnarvan is the one who 
en has furnished the money for excavat- 
a ing that made this discovery possible. 
* Mr. Carter has had charge of the work. 
old When I knew that hundreds of peo- 

ble had tried with influence and money 





i et permission to enter this tomb, 
oe Woman offering a thousand dollars 
to he permitted to go inside for only 
three minutes, | appreciated the more 
MY rare privilege. Broken rock, de- 
es by tt e action of heat and 
hones shifting sand, had ‘covered 
a mouth of this tomb ages and ages 
» 80 that its existence even has 
y hunknown for centuries. After two 
tlhe digging in this locality, Mr. 
the fh igg his men discovered one of 
he steps that led down to the 

ae Al You can imagine their joy at 
Waitin, “wd and the anxious hours of 
my gig they could gain en- 
Mom . -_ then the first sight of the 
Re mat a thrill must have gone 
mM: Nothing like it had ever 











Two Tiers of Well Sweeps-—Lifting Water From the Nile. 


were the lion’s body, the foot was his 
upturned tail, and the legs were his 
legs and feet. The whole was overlaid 
with beaten gold. At the end of the 
room and seemingly guarding the 





sealed opening, were two life sized 
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statues of the king, made of wood as 


black as ebony. Each wore an apron 
of beaten gold and had the head and 
shoulders covered with a cloth of beat- 


en gold. Each had a golden scepter 
and a golden rod. They wore golden 
slippers. The beauty of the shining 


gold against the background of ebony 
black can be imagined. Besides these 
there were parts of four golden chari- 
ots, golden bows and arrows, and many 
other curious objects. One of the most 
interesting to me was the funeral bou- 
quets, standing just as they had been 
left on the day that the king was buried 
here. The leaves and petals were all 
there, somewhat browned, but other- 
wise perfect. Many objects in the room 
had been removed, among them some 
boxes containing meat, bread, etc.— 
food for the king when his spirit re- 
turned. Evidently his spirit has not 
returned yet, for they had been un- 
touched. 


Seed Potatoes With Brown 


Streaks 
An fowa correspondent writes: 
“IT have some late potatoes with 


brown streaks running thru the flesh. 
Will these potatoes be all right for 
seed? Is this a disease, or is it caused 
by the dry, hot weather?” 

The late blight of 
times causes brown 
thru the flesh. 
ble to use for seed potatoes which are 
the slightest affected with this kind of 
trouble 


often- 
running 


potatoes 
streaks 


It is always inadvisa- 
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HARNESS 


"The Standard Work Harness of Ameri a : 


Divide the price by the 

yearsitlasts That's the way 

to determine harness cost. 

With care the Boyt Harness 

will last 12 to 20 years. It costs 
$78. Cheap, isn’t it? 


i Walter Boyt Co. F, 


218 Court Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 


BRONZE 

BUCKLES 
The Boyt harness 
has rustiess bronze 
hardware at more 
than eighty points 


This free book 
tells the story of 
Boyt quality. 
Send for it today. 








*) t 
m the Galloway the world's « 
bargain that your money ca: 










— buy it Write todee 
William Galloway Co., Dept.223 . 
Kills prairie Ln ay ground hi 
ground squirrels, pocket gop 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al stations approve. 1000 tableta 
.\P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask 
Jyour druggist or send direct. 
Booklet Free, Address 















FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowa 
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Tire building is like farming—the 
beginning is vitally important. A 
good “crop” of miles follows only 
when the tire has had a good start! 


Firestone experts make careful 
choice of rubber at the source of 
supply. It is refined, dried and 
shipped without waste. This not 
only saves money for Firestone 
users but insures quality, from 
the beginning. 


Firestone follows up this right 
start with the same care throughout 
every operation in building the 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord. 


This big, sturdy tire is quality 
from bead to bead. The carcass 





of gum-dipped cord plies is strong 
and resilient—absorbing the bumps 
of the road, protecting the car 
from vibration and carrying you 
smoothly and comfortably. 


The angles and hollows of the 
tread grip and hold the road with- 
out loss of power. Extra tough 
and thick, this non-skid tread gives 
long wear under the hardest driving. 


More and more farmers know 
the importance of the Firestone 
name on tire equipment. For 1923 
you can’t do more for your car’s 
economical operation than to put 
it on Firestone Cords. Call on the 
nearby dealer who offers you Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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Buy Restfulness 


when you buy a sleeping outfit. No matter 
what kind of a bed you have, equip it with a Way 
Sagless Spring and enjoy real sleeping comfort and 
restfulness for many years. 


Way Sadless Spring 


“NO SAIQ ''1 AGrYItY WAY ’’ 





is the only bedspring that has the ‘‘Way’’ patented 
features which make it permanently restful—the in- 
genious hollow cable construction, the sturdy Truss 
support, the stiff cable edges and other important 
advantages. 

Guaranteed for a quarter century. Look for the name 
and red stripes on the frame to be sure of getting 
the genuine Way Sagless Spring. 


Look for the “‘Way” dealer in your town 
for a copy of “The Restful Way.” 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 


924 East Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


it's worth while. Write 


Chittenden and Eastman Co. 


Burlington, lowa, Distributors 
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Look fr the Red Stripes 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














Why 
Is Hail 
Insurance? 


Instead of having your crop only 


why not have it 
That 
mean when we talk about ‘‘ FULL 


MARKET VALUE SETTLE- 
MENT.’’ 


LOSS SETTLEMENT 


partly insured, 


fully covered? is what we 





GET FULL 


Instead of Only a ‘“‘Percentage” 


With a Square Deal policy you have 
no adjuster’s expenses or policy fees to 
pay, you can submit your claim to 
a committee of your neighbors and 
we will abide by their decision, you 
can be sure your losses will be paid— 
no matter how small or how large. 
No other insurance will do all these 
things for you. 


Because Square Deal is run by the farm- 
ers themselves, the only policy we write 
is one which pays your hail losses in full, 
at current market value. Would you 
rather have this or a ‘‘percentage’’ pay- 
ment of your loss? If you want percent- 
age settlement, a score of companies 
will write it for you. If you want full 
market value settlement at time of loss, 
see your Square Deal co-operative agent. 


Square Deal is not operated for profit. It is the second largest in the State of 
Iowa. It is here to provide real hail protection, and 


The Farmers Own This Company 


See a Square Policy before buying. 
Agents Wanted in Open Territory. 


Square Deal Mutual Hail 


Insurance Association 


Des Moines, Iowa R. T. Packer, Sec’y 


W. P. Dawson, Pres. 
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Farm Organization Activities 


= ° e 
Organizing National Dairy Mar- 
keting Association 
The Dairy Marketing Committee of 
Nine, which has in charge the working 
out of a national association which 
shall eventually head up the marketing 
of all dairy products thruout the coun- 
try, except fluid milk, has developed a 
plan of organization which seems 
sound enough to be worth investigat- 
ing and, perhaps, imitating by farmers 
who are trying to create national or- 
ganizations along some other lines. 
While the Committee of Nine expects 
that eventually a central agency will 
be created which will standardize the 
dairy products, create national brands 
and market directly butter, cheese, 
condenced milk, ete., it realizes that 
this is a point which can be reached 

only by gradual] steps. 

Their organization plan, therefore, 
provides first for the organizing of lo- 
cal associations of dairymen thruout 
all the dairy product manufacturing 
districts, particularly in the central 
states. This plan includes assistance 
in the reorganization of the local asso- 
ciations that are not now functioning 
successfully. It includes also the or- 
ganizing of new associations where the 
dairymen are still unorganized. 

After this has been accomplished, 
the next step is to bring the existing 
state or district federations of dairy 
associations to a higher point of effi- 
ciency, and to create new federations 
where none already exist. When this 
groundwork has been accomplished, 
then contracts will be made between 
the central agency of the association 
and these federations. 

The plan for a central agency pro- 
vides that the common which 
alone has voting power, shall be held 
only by member associations. These 
associations will be required to sub 
scribe for stock at the rate of one dol- 
lar for each person who is a member of 
the local association or federation. The 
preferred stock can be sold to anyone 
either inside or outside the associa- 
tion, and the proceeds are to be used 
to finance the building or leasing of 
the necessary plants. 

The contracts that are to be made 
between the member associations and 
the central agency will provide that 
they are not to go into effect until a 
membership of not less than fifty thou- 
sand has been secured. Control is to 
be exercised on the one man one vote 
principle, altho it is possible that on 
demand of the membership voting may 
be done on the basis of the business 
carried on by the members with the as- 
sociations. It is hoped to have the or- 
ganization work carried on fast enough 
so that the central agency may start 
business not later than next fall. 


stock, 


Legal Phases of Co-operative 
Associations 

A discussion of the legal phases of 
cooperative associations in language 
that can be understood by the layman 
is contained in Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin No. 1106. This is one of a 
number of publications on various 
phases of coéperation which the De- 
partment is preparing. 

An attempt was made to examine all 
the decisions of courts of last resort 
in this country relative to coéperative 
associations. The principles applied 
and announced in these decisions are 
set forth in the bulletin, together with 
reference to the cases cited. 

Some of the subjects treated are the 
elements and characteristics of incor- 
porated associations or corporations, 
how they are formed, the nature of a 
charter, the liability of an association 
for promotion expenses, the responsi- 
bilities and liabilities of officers. direc- 
tors and members, the right of an as- 
sociation to restrict the transfer of its 
stock, the legal effect of an attempt to 




















limit the amount of indebtedness that 
an association may incur, and the dif. 
ferences between stock and non-stock 
associations. 

The nature and characteristics of 
contracts entered into by coOperatiyg 
associations with their members are 
discussed. In this connection such sy} 
jects as liquidated damages or pena 
ties, the right of an association to poo} 
the products of its members and to de 
termine the grade of the products han. 
dled. are treated, as well as the right 
of an association to a decree requiring 
the specific performance of a contract 
entered into by it with a member and 
the right of an association to an injune 
tion to restrain a member from breach. 
ing his contract with the association. 

As many cooperative associations act 
as agents for their members in han 
dling and marketing products, the sub 
ject of agency with reference to such 
associations is treated, and the liabf- 
ity and responsibility of an association 
and its members under such circum 
stances are considered. The matter 
of unincorporated associations is also 
discussed and the rights and liabilities 
of members of such associations, ag 
between themselves and with reference 
to third persons, are pointed out. 

The bulletin also goes into the suk 
ject of monopolies and in this connee 
tion deals with the Sherman and the 
Clayton anti-trust acts. Section 6 of 
the Clayton act is specifically dig 
cussed. The Capper-Volstead’ act, 
whieh authorizes the association of 
producers for the purpose of handling 
and marketing their products, and 
which confers on the Secretary of Ag 
riculture jurisdiction over such asso 
ciations as comply with its terms, is 
discussed quite fully. The liability of 
cooperative associations for income 
taxes is also treated. In the appendix 
will be found a form of by-laws for use 
by coéperative marketing associations 
together with a form of crop contract. 

A limited number of copies of De 
partment Bulletin No. 1106, entitled, 
“The Legal Phases of Coéperative A® 


sociations,” are available for free dit 
tribution. Requests for the bulletin 
should be addressed to the United 


States Department of Agriculture, at 
Vashington, D. C. 





Loans at Seven Per Cent 


The new intermediate credit banks 
authorized by the agricultural credits 
act of 1923 are expected to start mak 
ing loans in a short time. The Farm 
Loan Board announces that these banks 
will be prepared to rediscount agricuk 
tural and live stock paper at the rate 
of five and one-half per cent. As the 
law permits only one and one-half per 
cent margin by the loan companies 
which take advantage of the rediscount 
facilities of these new banks, the rate 
to farmers can not exceed seven pe 
cent. 

For the present, nine months pape 
only will be handled. Opportunity # 
to be afforded, however, for the rene¥ 
al of live stock paper. Just how much 
business will be done by these ne¥ 
banks for the first few months is some 
what doubtful. It happens that the ne 
law also provides that the federal tf 
serve banks can rediseount paper Up to 
nine months, and banks with fede 
reserve connections may prefer to make 
use of this service. 

A saving of 75.2 
mission charges on the live stock hat 
dled by the Farmers’ Union commissida 
firm at Omaha, in the first quarter 
this year, is reported by Manager © 
Withey. The total commissions 
the quarter ending March 31 wert 
$46,176.94. The total expenses were 
$11,454.66, making a total savil8 
$34,722.28. The total receipts for Ma 
alone were 1,081 cars, an increase : 
404 cars over March, 1922. 
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Service Bureau 
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The Service Bureau ts conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 



















{ sd only with subscriptions—new or 

“ cate ar tor three years or more. All inquiries to 
f. this department are answered promptly by letter. 
k Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
) tificate number. 

— 
. "si Lo 
0 Know What’s in Your Loan 
re Agreement 
b- : , 
iI. The attention of the Service Bureau 
ol has been called to a deal on loan notes 
e being put over by a Cincinnati life in- 
i surance company. One of our readers 
‘ ings in a complaint regarding the 
ng pring 
ct amortization loan of this company, 
ad which is as follows: 
. The farmer understood the agent, 


be thru whom he secured the loan, to say 


at that the series of notes could be paid 
iC 


at any time and that the loan could 
i pe dropped. However, the note which 
Ib the farmer signed reads to the effect 
cs that the notes can be paid up at any 
it time with a 5% per cent discount 
* rate payable annually. This part does 
+ not receive any mention when the 
7 notes are signed, and when the farmer 
ee wishes to pay, he is stuck a consider- 
es able amount—$1,900 in the case which 
+ was brought to our attention. The 
ie farmer borrowed $12,000 and wanted to 
1b pay it off at the close of two years. 
os Farmers who are carrying these 
h amortization loans, which have such 
, aclause in the notes, had better carry 
is the loan thru to maturity, rather than 
ch, drop it for a loan with a civeaper rate 
of of interest. The bonus required for 
ng the payment in full would be consider- 
nd ably more than the amount saved in 
Age securing a loan at a cheaper rate of 
- interest. 
is In making a loan, read over your 


of notes, and if you do not understand 
all the clauses, ask the insurance com- 


me : 

dix pany to explain them fully. Under- 
180 stand what you are signing, and when 
ns it comes time to pay, if there are any 


di charges you can not account for, you 
De are entitled to a careful explanation 
ed, of each item in your bill. If others 
Ap handle your loan matters, see that they 
lie investigate carefully all the papers 
tin they ask you to sign, and be sure that 
ted the papers are in accordance with the 
at agent’s claims and vour understanding 
of the terms of the ioan. Care in deal- 
ings of this sort will save you future 
worries and troubles. 


re Help Us to Help You 
yake Frequently, the Service Bureau re- 
um celves a letter regarding an inquiry, 
nks @ Which fails to carry the signature of 
cub @ the writer. Often the writer puts down 
rate his initals only, and we are compelled 
the to guess who it is, and if there are 
per two people in the same town with the 
nies Same initials, we are stuck. 
unt The Service Bureau, because of this, 
rate has to place the letter in our “grave- 
per yard,” and wait patiently until the 
writer writes again, as he generally 
pet “es, before we can start an investiga- 
y is tion, Often we receive letters which 
new are signed, but we are left to guess 
uch the address of the writer. We want to 
new enswer all letters we receive, but it is 
me necessary that you put your name and 
new address on the letter, and, if you are 
| t¢ asking for information, place the Serv- 
p to ice Bureau number on the letter also. 
eral If you haven't heard from your let- 
pake ter, think whether or ' 


it not you signed 


_; itentimes letters are lost in the 
amg and we of course can not help 
at. $0 please do not take us to task 

until you have tried us a second time. 
sion anes. Service Bureau members 
> and ask us how we are coming 


oT 

; wit ly clai 

i sm claim, Unless you tell us 
for IS against, and when it was orig- 





inally Sent, we hi: 


ive a hard time find- 
ing it, since we rr 








were of letters ‘ceive a large number 
J in | our fi] ze fach day, and have to clear 
ard €s often. If your letter refers 


& matter over 
*W more words 
Md it helps us 1 


a month old, add a 
and give us a clew, 
) answer promptly. 








































Most people who read this Velie 
message live within two hundred 
miles of the Velie factory at Moline, 
Illinois. 


You can see the Velie made and drive 
your car home and save the freight. 
Your Velie dealer will be glad to 
arrange it. 


The freight rate is low, if you prefer 
nottodrive—for the distance is short. 


And you have immediate factory 
service on parts close at hand. 


All these advantages are in addition 
to the outstanding value of the Model 
58 Velie among moderate-priced,six- 
cylinder cars today. 


VELIE MOTORS 
Moline, 


a 
Model 58, Velie Five-Passenger WSs 
Ty 


Teuring Car—$1275, f. 0. b, facto 


“Next Door to the Factory” 


No other car in any price class can 
equal the Velie record of owner loy- 
alty—for 60% of Velie owners buy 
another Velie when they get a new 
car. 


And the famous, vibrationless Velie- 
built, valve-in-head motor, automati- 
cally lubricated at every point, even 
to the piston pins, embodies superior 
features found only in highest-priced 
cars and in aircraft engines. It is not 
unusual for the Velie driver to aver- 
age better than twenty miles to the 
gallon. 


Seethe nearest Velie dealer and drive 
this car today—or write us to arrange 
a demonstration. 


CORPORATION 


Illinois 




















































Worm-X is in aclass by itself because of its economy, ease of admin- 


a 
nea. 





LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


istration and positive results. 


Worm-X costs less than santonin and it gets the worms. 
Recommended by many Farm Bureau organizations for expelling 


worms from intestinal tract. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY, 


Worm-X is sold in gallon, half-gallon and quart cans. 


Write for our prices and full information. 


orm-\— 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Send Name for Free Sample 
Special Wire Ribbed Glass 


Buy a skylight with strong 
durable glass and sturdy 
frame, In MASON Bky. 
lightaa retnforcing wire ia cast 
heavy glass. Unbreakable, 


rapid growth of your hogs. 











Farmer. 


* prices and sample of glass. Write 


Box 312, Mason 








Absolutely guar- 
anteed, hallproof, waterproof and lasta a@ life- 
time. Spreads a flood of sunlig 
that drives out dampness and disease. Promotes 


if you need a cupola, ask about the Mason Cupola, Your name 
brin, Be 


Metal Products Co., 


right into the 


het everywhere 


TODA 


City, Iowa 

















Safety First 


WALLACES’ FARMER. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
If you do not 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 





Free Catalog i= 





any running 
gear. Send for 


Electric Whee! Co. 
SS Eka St.,Quincy, tl, 

















colors explains 


ow you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
1 Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
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The Ideal 


This picture shows the action of 


the aluminum pressure-suction 
chamber. The Kightway does 
not agitate or handle the clothes 
—only the water. That is why 
it washes so quickly without in- 
jury to even the most delicate 
fabrics. 





Laundry Machine 





RIGHT WAY siciion WASHER | 
































Home | 


You will be surprised at the snowy whiteness | 
with which your fine linens come from the — | 
Rightway, for it washes quickly and thor- 
oughly by a process distinctly its own. There 
is no tumbling, slushing or tangling of the 
clothes; just the gentle but positive action of 
soapy wafer forced through them by the four- 
compartment aluminum suction chamber. 


The Rightway cannot injure the most deli- 
cate fabric and yet bulky, badly soiled pieces 
are washed clean, quickly ts peo The 
tightway does the wringing too and the 
folding bench eliminates all heavy lifting. | 


Whether you need a washer now or not, write | 
for full information about this better washer 
and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine Co. | 


104 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Mental and Nervous Diseas 
oe where Osteopathic T 
iet 





Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
MACON, MISSOURI 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 


and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 
plete information. 


es. The only one of its 
reatment, Hydrotherapy, 
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Underwoods 
Remingtons “;,'s2¢'n* hors 


Everybody needs a Type 
writer--the business 
farmer, banker 
club woman, salesman, pro- 
fessional man 

TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Standard makes at big reduc- 
tions. Money back on request 

asy payments if desired. 
Write for bargain list anyway 
o-eave Dearly ‘half A 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY Ge 
422 Locust St. Des Moines 
Corona Distributors--Booktet Free 

















NEWS! Six Dennison arts made easy 


NEW BOOKLETS-—the most popular Dennison 
has ever provided—replete with instructions and 














Caked Udders 


- Use it once—you 


Sore Teats. 


e <= 
ers. If yours can’t supply, 


Sample FREE 
Write for Free 
= Sample Box. 
Teet it and see for yourself how ¥ 
wickiy it heals and relieves pain. 
jo obligation 
CORONA MFG. CO. 
34 Corona Block, 





| AT-YoY ie J; wy 


is a wonderful healing remedy for 
man or beaet. For Chapped Hands, 
Chillblains, Cuts, Wounds and Sores, 

Sore Necks and Shoulders, 


druggists and 





charming illustrations. It's the “how to make 
things” series, for which Dennison friends have 
long waited. Just read the titles. At stationers 
and department stores. 
Or sendten cents each for books you want 
to Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept4WF62 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
Fifty cents the set 
gp Wax Art () Halls, Be 
() Tables & Favors 
Paper Rope Weaving ( 


etc., it voths & 


‘i keep it 


Autos () 
() 


Paper Cost 


Crepe Paper Flowers ( ) 





write us. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad. 
dress a) inquiries and letters to Hearte and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa, 


Letters on subjects of interest to 












The Spare Tire 


The tourist who travels by auto car- 
ries a spare tire. He may not use it 
during the trip, but when he does need 
it he needs it badly, so the tire is 
pumped up and rides along in readi- 
ness for the emergency, and adds to 
the driver’s feeling of being properly 
equipped for the journey. 

The modern home decorators deride 
the room which is to the mother of 
small children what the spare tire is 
to the tourist—the parlor. The mother 
may not use it daily during the week, 
but it holds the treasures which she 
hopes to keep from the wear and tear 
of little hands; it helps her to keep her 
housekeeping morale to have one room 
ready for the unexpected caller. 

In the home with a play room a par- 
lor is not necessary, but when thru the 
work day the children’s place is wher- 
ever mother is, then it is well to have 
one room which the little folks are not 
expected to disturb. There is whole- 
some discipline for children in being 
taught to respect good things. Unless 
we have some pet possessions too good 
for everyday use, we grow lax in in- 
sisting that the children be careful. 
A fruit stain or a molasses smear on 
oil cloth may not matter, but if chil- 
dren are given only oil cloth to eat 
from how can they be expected to un- 
derstand the care of linen? What if 
the parlor is not in constant use every 
day? Neither is the spare tire, but it 
is always there when wanted, and so 
adds to the peace of mind of the wom- 
an who is steering the household car. 





A Service Station 


Women who visit the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington are im- 
pressed with the infinite pains to se- 
cure varieties of plants which will be 
profitable crop plants in the United 
States; and to get control of insect 
pests which lessen the returns from 
crop plants and fruits. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture tests the relative value of 
buds from exceptionally prolific trees 
as compared with buds from non-pro- 
ductive trees. They study the effect 
of the length of days upon crop 
growths. They study plant diseases. 
It has been found that many plant dis- 
are infectious diseases which 
may be transmitted by various insects. 
Much of the failure in controlling some 
diseases is due to failure to recognize 
the fact that plants might be infected 
and capable of transmitting disease 
without showing external symptoms 
(disease carriers, as it were). 
of man, such as measles, 
smallpox, influenza, says the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have their coun- 
terparts in the blights, rust, spots, 
specks, mildews and molds of plants, 
and while some diseases are non-para- 
sitic and are caused by such factors as 
unfavorable water supply, unfavorable 
soil conditions, unsuitable temperature 
and the like, the greater number of 


eases 


Diseases 


| diseases are caused by plant parasites, 





either fungi or bacteria. They are car- 
ried by wind, water or other agents to 
neighboring plants, which in turn. be- 
come infected. When conditions are 
especially favorable, plant diseases 
may become epidemic. 

The plant pathologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
continually working on control mea- 
sures. The Department has had for 
twenty-five years an organization to 
find new crops. There are the Bureau 
of Plant Industry’s explorers, botan- 
ists, plant propagators, the clerical 
staff, six plant introduction gardens, 
seed collectors, herbariums and large 
collections of photographs. 

Like the service stations which pro- 


| duce supplies for needy tourists, the 


United States Department of Agricy}. 


ture produces supplies for new emer. 
gencies and old conditions. For ey. 
ample, it has been discovered that the 
oil of the chaulmoogra tree in Asia jg 
a cure for leprosy. When this discoy. 
ery was made, it ws very difficult to 
get this oil, and very dangerous, since 
excursions had to be made into the 
dense jungles of Siam and Burma. 
The government felt that the De 
partment of Agriculture should encour. 
age the planting of plantations of thig 
in suitable soil. So a trained botanist 
and agricultural explorer was sent to 
Asia, and after many narrow escapeg 


| found the chaulmoogra tree and anoth- 


er species of trees from which the oil 
can be secured and procured seedg, 
These have grown to good sized plantg 





| bighed. 








in the Department of Agriculture green 
houses, large plantations of the treeg 
have been established in Hawaii, and 
others have been sent to Panama, Por 
to Rico and other places where they 
will make a good growth. 

The Department of Agriculture ig 
helping each of us thru f!ts many work 
ers in the unexplored fields of science, 
who are struggling to render service 
for the betterment of their fellowmen, 





How Does Your Club Do? 


“T don’t know what is the matter 
with our club,” a discouraged woman 
“It seems as tho we don’t do 
a thing but gossip when we get to 
gether, drink our cup of tea and quit.” 

Now, of course, gossip does not mean 
saying unkind things; but the busy wo- 
man who has work to do at home, or 
reading which she would like to do, is 
impatient of spending the club hour in 
idle chat when she had hoped to profit. 
We thought of a little rhyme when our 
friend made her criticism. Here it is: 


“When clover blooms, 

And all the hive is singing, 
The honey-bee has little 

Time for stinging.” ’ 


To have a good club, the club must 
have some definite study or work to 
do. There was a time when social op 
portunities were rare in the country, 
when there was a hunger for compal- 
ionship, and just to get together and 
compare notes on children, cooking 
and church was enough, but the tele 
phone, the radio and the automobile 
have changed that. Stings will creep 
into the company where there is idle 
chatter. Give the honey bees of the 
clubs something to think of or some 
thing to do. 





Secrets for the Traveler 


A guest who toured across country 
wore a lovely toque-shaped hat—a light 
colored hat with gay blossoms. “I have 
toured in this hat a good many thot 
sand miles,” she said when we admired 
the hat. 

Her secret for having a suitable hat 
for touring, and a suitable hat for dress 
was that she put over the hat before 
starting out a light weight rubber hath- 
ing cap, which protected it perfectly. 

Another guest kept her hair in such 
tidy condition after a strenuous day 
at the national encampment last fall 
that we marveled. She had a secreh 
too. Her secret was that in fitting om 
a new hair net she broke one strat 
in the net on each side just where it 
came to the center of the ear. In ad- 
justing the net, she slipped the ear thre 
this broken place each time, pinned 
over the top with tiny invisible yn 
and her hair net “stayed put. 
single hair that passed over the ear 
showed very little. 
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HE one thing that Gerry Nordman 
wanted that Saturday afternoon as 

he was returning home on his bicycle 
from Ashland was to be an athlete; and 
he was about willing to admit that an 
athlete was the one thing he would 
never be. He had just witnessed Bish- 
op Academy—his academy—go down to 
defeat before Ashland High in football. 
Gerry would have given anything to 
have been out on that gridiron, and, if 
necessary, would have happily taken a 
mauling; but Gerry was on no Bishop 
Academy team. And the reasons were 
that he was too small and was too good 
ascholar. He was sure about this last. 
If you were good at studies, none of 
the bunch expected you to be interest- 
ed in sports. Gerry yearned to prove 
this false. He was reflecting so deeply 
that he neglected his bicycle, and when 


E the front wheel chose a rut that led 


eastward and the rear preferred the 
south, Gerry was soon sitting on the 
road trying to rub a shoulder, elbow 
and knee all at the same time. 

“Hurt yourself, sonny?” The ques- 
tion came from a man at the side of the 
road, a big fellow with a pleasant smile. 

“No, sir,” and Gerry rose, brushing 
himself. 

“Guess it was the surprise more than 
the fall itself.” 

“I guess so, Mr. Sullivan.’ 

“H—m!” exclaimed the man, “you 
know my name? Didn’t know there 
was anyone ’round here knew me.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Sullivan, they know 
you,” and Gerry hesitated, embarrassed 
—but the other only grinned again. 

“And what they say about me, heh?” 

“Why, they don’t say anything,” the 
boy answered awkwardly. 

“But they think a lot,’ grinned the 
man. “As a farmer I’d make a good 
Plumber, is their opinion, I guess. I did 
make a mess of things this year.” 

“You didn’t go about it right,” Gerry 
hastily assured him. “You have good 
land,” 

“Thanks,” the other grinned. “Say, 
What's your name, anyway?” 

“Nordman, sir. Gerry Nordman.” 

“Well, I'm glad to meet you, Gerry; 
shake!” and he thrust a brown paw 
over and took Gerry’s hand. 

“And don’t call me mister,” he con- 
tinued. “It makes me feel terribly old, 
and I’m only thirty-five—but that’s the 
time they want to measure a fellow for 
Tutches in my game. Call me Tommy, 
that’s what I was always used to.” He 
became thoughtful for a moment and 
Gerry would have liked to ask what 

§ “game” was where a man was old 

. a thirty-five. 

“Just out riding?” asked the man. 

No. I’m coming from Ashland. We 
lust played them at football.” 

“Who's ‘we’?” 

Bishop Academy—that’s where I go 
to school,” 

That 80? Did you win?” 

sNo—six to nothing.” 

Did you play?” 

3 No.” It may have been entirely the 
4y Gerry answered or it may have 
“7 that Tommy Sullivan was a keen 
erver, At any rate, he seemed to 
Consider the boy carefully. 
Like to have played, wouldn’t you?” 
ope I — make the team. 
U0t big en yuar ter-back, but I guess I’m 
snough. 

ton mm man looked him over. 

d are vou?” 

“Fitteen,” are you? 
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OLD-TIMER 


By Herbert Louis McNary 


“Oh, you're all right. You’re the kind 
that will grow all at once.” 

“T hope I grow soon, so I can make 
the baseball team,” said Gerry. 

“You like baseball, too, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, better than football. Gee! 
I’ve always wanted to be a ball player.” 

“Well, what do you know about 
that!” There was a ghost of a smile on 
Tommy’s lips-as he caught the boy’s 
eager enthusiasm, and yet there was 
sympathy and understanding in it. “It’s 
the best game in the world. Where do 
you play?” 

“Why, in the outfield when they let 
me. I’d like to pitch, only I’m not big 
enough.” 

“Size ain’t everything when it comes 
to pitching. I’ve seen enough good lit- 
tle men to know that it’s that thing on 
your shoulders that counts as much as 
your arm when it comes to twirling.” 

Tommy Sullivan was wrong there, 
and while he hesitated to do so, Gerry 
had to correct him. . 

“No, a pitcher has to be a big man. 
Mr. Corlin says so.” 

“Who’s Mr. Corlin?” 

“He’s the coach.” 

“Well, you can tell him he’s wrong,” 
said Sullivan. “I’ve caught too many 
little men in the big leagues and in the 
sticks not to know better.” 

Gerry’s eyes widened in amazement, 

“Did you play ball?” 

“More than twelve years.” 

“And were you a real ball player and 
in the major leagues?” Gerry was ex- 
cited now, and Sullivan was grinning 
again. 

“Yep, Gerry, I was a real ball player, 
at least they paid me for being one. [ 
wasn’t the best catcher in the world, 
but I was with Cleveland for three sea- 
sons and with Detroit and Brooklyn for 
a while. Most of my playing was with 
New Orleans.” 

Gerry didn’t know what to say. There 
were a million questions he 


wanted to ask and couldn’t. Pac. 


Here right in their midst 
was a real ball player and 
they never knew it. Wait ,; = 
till he spread the news. But 
best of all this player said 
that a chap didn’t have to 
be big to be a good pitcher. | 
Gerry wanted to press him 

further, but Tommy was \\ 
speaking again. He seemed | 

more serious now. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was a 
fairly good ball player, but I’m an aw- 
ful ham as a farmer. Sometimes I'd 
have to handle some hick and I used to 
pity ’em, but after this year I’ve spent 
here, I’ll have to take my hat off to 
’em. My batting average on the farm 
is about 120.” 

“Why did you give up playing ball?” 
asked Gerry, sympathetically. 

The wrinkles about the blue eyes 
deepened for an instant. “Well, one 
reason is that they don’t allow you to 
mail a ball down to second,” and as 
Gerry looked at him blankly he eluci- 
dated: “My arm went back on me, 
Gerry. I was thru.” 

He turned here and a softness crept 
into his eyes as he looked toward a 
little white farmhouse back from the 
road on a knoll. 

“Another reason,” he continued qui- 
etly, “is up there—my sister. The doc- 


‘tor said she would have to live out in 





the country, so I sank my money into 
this place and started to be a farmer. 
I thought anyone could be a farmer, 
but it cost me cash to learn different.” 

“You ought to do much better next 
year than you did this year,” offered 
Gerry encouragingly. 

“Can’t do much worse, can I?” said 
Tommy. “Guess you know considerable 
about farming, Gerry.” 

“Some,” Gerry admitted awkwardly, 
and then he brightened. “I can help 
you a lot if you want me to.” 

“Thanks,” said the old-time ball play- 
er with a hint of emotion, and then he 
was silent for a moment. 

“T’ve got a heavy mortgage on this 
place, Gerry.” 

“Who holds it?” Gerry feared the 
answer. 

“Abel Marlowe. Pretty bad cuss. 
Mean enough to turn an invalid woman 
out of her home. I don’t mind for my- 
self,” and again he looked toward the 
house where he and his sister made 
their home. 

Abel Marlowe was mean, as Gerry 
new. He was as big a villain as the 
country squire, who could always be 
found as the bad character in rural 
melodramas. 

“And there’s a payment due the first 
of September. That’s a little too soon 


for me to get all the money I need out 
of my crops, and I haven’t any other 


_— 
<< 





4 I 
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“oo am feasens 
“Gerry, Go In and Pitch For Me.” 


way of raising funds. “But,” he broke 
off. “I don’t want to be spilling my 
troubles on you.” 

“If I can help you any,” Gerry of- 
fered, as he started for his wheel, “I'd 
like to do so.” 

“Thanks again. Come around any- 
way. Oh, say!” he broke off. “I came 
near forgetting about you wanting to 
be a pitcher for your school next year. 
Isn’t that what you said?” 

“Yes,” said Gerry, eagerly. 

“Come here till I feel your arm.” 
Gerry came over and the old-timer felt 


of the biceps. “Plenty big enough for 
your age,” he said, appraisingly. “What 
you got when you pitch?” 

“Why I can pitch pretty speedy,” 
Gerry answered modestly, “and I have 
a good drop.” 

“Well, you just come around here, 
Gerry. I have a nice warm barn, and 
T’ll trot out my old baseball harness, 
and we'll show that Corlin fellow 
something. I'll make a pitcher out of 
you that will stand the schoolboys on 
their heads. I’ve developed many a 
pitcher that’s in the game today,” he 
claimed proudly. “You come over some 
afternoon and we'll start making a 
twirler of you.” 

Gerry wouldn’t have changed places 
with any boy in the world that after- 
noon as he rode the rest of the way 
home. A real big league player going 
to show him the tricks about pitching. 
Gerry read the sport pages enough to 
know of the seasoning and coaching 
given to big league rookie pitchers— 
professionals. What couldn’t a boy 
learn from one of these players? 

Monday afternoon Gerry appeared at 
Tommy Sullivan’s house, ready to take 
his first lesson in training. The barn 
was big and warm and light enough for 
them to play catch. Tommy put on 
his battered catcher’s glove and tossed 
Gerry the ball. 

Gerry slammed the first ball into 
Tommy with all his speed, but instead 
of being complimented by the old-timer 
the latter let out a yell. 

“Hey! Do you want to break your 
arm off? Remember, you haven’t 
pitched a ball since last summer.” Then 
he crouched down once more and 
grinned. 

“Come on now, Gerry, take it easy. 
Atta boy. Once more.” He caught a 
few more while he observed Gerry’s 
every move carefully. 

“You’re not throwing right, Gerry,” 
he remarked, at length. “You get too 
much of the arm in it and not enough 
of the body. I'll show you,” and he 
walked up to Gerry. “We’ll make this 
the box,” and he scraped a mark in 
the dust with his foot. “Now you stand 
like this,” and the old-timer stood with 
his left side toward the imaginary plate. 
“Stand easy, with your weight mostly 
on your right foot. Keep your body 
limp, and your hands against your 
chest like this, with the ball hid in your 
glove. Now let’s see you do that.” 

Gerry performed according to the 
ball player’s directions. 

“That’s fine,” said Sullivan. “Now 
the motion. Do what comes natural, 
of course, but get everything into it 
that you can. Watch. Swing back eas- 
ily on your right foot, by throwing your 
hips forward you can get your should- 
ers back farther. Now get a big are 
with your arm, bring it over straight 
and get all your weight behind it, like 
this. It’s like the follow thru in golf or 
batting. Now we'll try it.” 

“Well, I guess we'll call it a day,” 
said the old-timer finally. “A few more 
lessons on form and then we'll work 
out on control—that’s the big thing.” 

“I’m pretty good in getting the ball 
over,” Gerry stated. 

The old-timer grinned. “The pitcher 
that gets the ball over doesn’t get it 
over,” he said paradoxically. “If a man 
can bat at all, he’s going to kill it. A 
twirler has to work weaknesses and 
corners, the hard places—that’s con- 
trol. If he takes a big step into the 
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ball, pitch it high, for he lowers him- 
self in the stride; if he holds the bat 
long and hugs the plate, keep ’em close 
—but we'll wait till we come to that. 
You'll soon find out that twirling isn’t 
all speed and curves.” 

That’s exactly what Gerry did find 
out. Day after day he came for his in- 
structions and followed them diligent- 
ly. Tommy had been delighted with 
Gerry’s one out-drop and told him to 
stick to that. He had worked on it until 
he said it would break just in front of 
the batter. But what gave Tommy the 
greatest joy was the slow ball the old- 
timer taught the boy to throw. 


“But anyone can hit a slow ball, can’t 
they?” asked Gerry in some doubt. 

“Sure, if they know it’s coming; but 
when they don’t expect it they’ll break 
their backs over it. It’s a change of 
pace that’s getting many a boy a big 
salary today—that and contro].” 

Finally the long awaited call came 
at Bishop Academy for battery candi- 
dates to report to Corlin in the gymna- 
sium. Gerry answered with consider- 
ably less confidence than he had ex- 
pected to display. 

There were one or two as young as 
Gerry in the squad, but both were big 
and Gerry saw that he would be elect- 
ed the smallest—and Corlin said that a 
pitcher should be a big fellow. 

Gerry was feeling rather blue when, 
atter a few days of practice, the final 
selections were to be made, and was 
going thru the warm-up drill when he 
was startled by someone behind him. 

“Throw that again.” 

It was Corlin. Gerry had just thrown 
his out-drop. He threw it once more 
with the same sharp break. 

“Can you control it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Make it break at his right knee.” 
Gerry did so. “The left knee. The 
right shoulder. The left. The waist. 
All right.” 

The next day five names appeared 
on the list of boys retained as pitchers. 
yerry’s was the fifth. 

Bishop Academy started off it’s base- 
ball season with three defeats. One 
consolation Gerry had and that was 
that he had not been a part of the rout. 
He had yet to toe the slab in a game. 

The fourth game was canceled be- 
cause Corlin suddenly decided to sever 
connections with Bishop Academy. The 
afternoon that the game was to be 
played, Gerry called on Tommy Sulli- 
van instead. Tommy was out in his 
field getting ready for planting. 

“Corlin has quit,” greeted Gerry as 
he came up. 

“What do you know about that!” 
grunted Tommy. “I suppose that makes 
you feel like you were going to die of 
a broken heart. 

“How is Miss Alice?” inquired Gerry. 

The ex-big leaguer frowned. “She’s 
not so good, Gerry. She’s worrying, 
and that doesn’t help. You'd better 
run up and cheer her. She's missed 
you lately. She’s worrying about my 
not making enough to pay off old Abe 


Marlowe. Don’t know where there’s 
any buried treasure, do you? About 
$300 or $400 worth?” 

Gerry wished fervently that there 
Was some way he could help. That 


night he found it. The thought of it 
kept him awake the most of the night. 
He could hardly wait till morning. 
Dr. Townsend, dean of Bishop Acad- 
emy, glanced up from his desk as Ger- 
ry came hesitatingly into his office. 
The doctor smiled pleasantly; Gerald 
Nordman was a good scholar. 

“We haven't any coach now, Dr. 
Townsend,” faltered the boy. 

“T know. It is unfortunate; 
am seeing to that now.” 

“If you haven't anyone—Tommy Sul- 
livan- Gerry hesitated and started 
all over again. “There is a Mr. Sulli- 
van lives near here. He is an old-time 
ball player. He caught for Cleveland 


but I 


ard Detroit and Brooklyn. He taught 
me how to pitch, Dr. Townsend, and 
he is better than Mr. Corlin was. 
Gerry was rushing on enthusiastically 
in his praise while the dean listened 
with a partly amused smile. 
Dr. 


” 


Finally 


Townsend raised his hand as if 


to cut the flow of glowing tributes. 
“Ask Mr. Sullivan to call on me, Ger- 
ald. I hope he is all that you say he is, 
We will at least need a temporary 
coach.” 

The next day the former star called 
on the dean. He was accepted tenta- 
tively, because the trustees had the 
final say, but Tommy left rejoicing in 
the fact that he was in a fair way to 
receive the extra money he needed. 

But unforeseen objections developed. 
One of the trustees was Abel Marlowe, 
and Abe insisted that they have noth- 
ing to do with Tommy. The other two 
failed to agree with the old shark, but 
finally consented to a compromise. Sul- 
livan was to be accepted conditionally 
—that Bishop was to beat Huxton. 

Tommy accepted the decision with- 


out protest. There was nothing he 
could say, of course. He told Gerry it 
“got under his hide to have to please a 
skinflint who didn’t know a ball bat 
from a tennis racquet.” However, he 
needed the nioney, and he had little 
to fear from Huxton. 

But Tommy did old Abe Marlowe an 
injustice when he thought the old man 
knew nothing of baseball! 

On the day of the game Bishop dis- 
covered that Huxton had found a new 
pitching phenomenon in its school. 
Tommy did some fast investigating, 
and the evidence indicated that a clev- 
er young semi-pro pitcher had been 
planted in the school, and further indi- 
cated that Marlowe was the planter. 

Tommy could do nothing that day. 
Later he might get together conclusive 
evidence and protest, but the game 
would be over then. He could only 
trust to the chances of his team winning 
and that the “ringer’’ was not too 
great an obstacle to overcome. 

jut the old-timer was a past master 
at judging pitchers, and he read his 
answer in Huxton’s preliminary work- 
out. Sitting on the Bishop bench with 
Gerry by his side, the keen blue eyes 
of the old catcher took in every detail 
of Huxtons’ twirler, calmly warming up 
on the other side of the diamond. He 
was short, yet he was stocky, with 
powerful shoulders. He may have been 
twenty or over, vet if he claimed to be 
only eighteen, it would be hard to 
contradict him. Whatever his age, he 
was experienced, Tommy saw that; 
and Tommy also noted that he had 
speed, terrific speed for his size and 
age, and the coach’s heart sank. Speed 
was what mowed down the inexperi- 
enced schoolboy. Marlowe had chosen 
well. 





/ TLL. amwittiamsen —. 9 
Gerry Performed According to Directions. 


To pit against this twirler—Olney, 
Tommy learned he called himself— 
Bishop had Parker, Franklin and Ger- 
ry. Gerry had hoped, not without some 
trepidation, that he would be selected. 
But there were circumstances mitigat- 
ing against Gerry’s selection which he 
himself was conscious of even when 
with a thrill of delight he had stepped 
out in front of the bench to warm up 
with Lindon, the first string catcher. 
The first was that Parker was a good 
pitcher. The whole school knew that, 
while only the coach knew how good 
Gerry was. Then, again, he was with- 
out previous experience, and not even 
Gerry himself knew how he would be- 
have under fire. 

Time was called. Tommy looked from 
Parker to Gerry, and hesitated. 

“Parker, you are 
pitching, and pitch 
your darnedest!” 

It would not be 
true to say that 
Gerry was not dis- 
appointed, but he 
did do his best to 
conceal it. Some- 
how, he divined the 
old-timer’s decision 
grieved the coach 
as much as it did 
him—and yet it 
was baseball logic. 
The schoolboy nine 
representing Bish- 
op Academy were 
bound to be dis- 
concerted before 
the withering speed 
of Huxton’s twirl- 
er, and their confi- 
dence so necessary 
on this crucial test 
might falter behind 
an untried slabster 
like Gerry. 

The game began 
with Parker on the 
mound. The first 
Huxton batter sent 
a vicious single to 
right but was dou- 
bled on a brilliant 
play by Reilly, the 
clever shortstop for 
the Bishop team, 
who scooped a siz- 
zler over second, 
touched the bag 
and shot the ball to first. The third 
batter lined to deep center—a fortu- 
nate inning for Bishop, and one that 
showed the Huxton players to have 
their batting eyes with them. 

In Bishop’s half, the players with the 
Old English “B” on their sleeves never 
even fouled a ball. Nine smoking 
strikes cut the plate without opposi- 
tion. 

The next three innings were much 
the same, the Bishop batters doing but 
little execution with the bat, despite 
Sullivan’s orders that they chop at the 
ball. Meanwhile, Parker was being 
reached with a success that should have 
spelled many runs, but fortunately did 
not, for the master mind of the old- 
timer was working at full speed on 
the bench, and the defensive tricks he 
had been able to teach in his short 
reign were worked to advantage, 
thanks to the strong arm and accurate 
aim of Lindon, Bishop’s star catcher. 
A bafter on first was drawn off by the 
first baseman running in while a waste 
ball was snapped by Lindon down to 
the second baseman, who had sneaked 
over to first for the play. Reilly pranc- 
ing around shortstop had so discon- 
certed a Huxton player that the second 
baseman had picked him off on anoth- 
er waste ball. Reilly, jumping in be- 
tween second and home on an attempt- 
ed double steal, so that he could inter- 
fere or let the ball thru to second as 
the play required, had intercepted and 
caught the man at home. As a conse- 
quence, Huxton, in four innings, had 
made seven hits and no runs. Not a 
Bishop batter had stepped on first. 

The situation was too strained not to 
mean a break before long, and it only 
needed a bobble by the reliable Reilly 
at the start of the fifth to send Bishop 





into the air. ‘The next man singi 


















and the next walked on four straight | 


balls. When Parker tossed three morg 


wild, two of them almost out of reach 


of Lindon, Sullivan called Parker oyt 
of the box. 

“Gerry,” the boy’s heart leaped, but 
had he been deaf he could have reag 
the message in the old-timer’s eyes, 
“Gerry, go in an’ pitch—for me. It’s 
a tough situation, boy, but I 
you’ve got the stuff to fool ’em. Your 
job is to throw the ball, and remember, 
boy, it’s the same ball you throw wheth. 
er there’s three on or none. Keep cool, 
Gerry, and good luck.” That strong 
arm had been around Gerry’s shoulder 
as Sullivan walked with him to the 
third base line, but now with a final pat 
Gerry was sent out to the diamond 
alone and for the first time. 

His head was throbbing, his heart 
was pounding, and he felt as tho ey 
ery one in the audience and on the 
teams must see his knees quaking, The 
Huxton bench was an uproar, three 
wild men were dancing on the pathg 


and two amateur contortionists werg 


in the coacher’s boxes. Like starved 
animals with a smell of fresh meat 
in their nostrils, they sensed a score 
at last—three on bases, none out, and 
three balls and no strikes on the man 
at bat! 

Lindon, the catcher, came out to ep 
courage Gerry. “C’mon, Gerry, old 
kid, and show ’em your stuff. We're 
as good as they are now, and a rug 
don’t count till it’s over.” Then he 
went back to take the warm-up throws 
and the wildness of them encouraged 
the Huxton rooters. 

“Play ball!” 

Gerry trembled in spite of himself 
He fought with all of his might and 
will power to get himself under com 
trol. And then, as in a movie, one 
scene replaces another, Lindon faded 
out of the scene as far as Gerry was 
concerned. In his place was the grip 
ning figure of old Tommy Sullivan, 
crouching for the throw, and they were 
in the barn once more. It was as ff 
Tommy were talking to him. “C’mon, 
Gerry, right over the heart; he won't 
aim at this anyway. Right thru the 
center now!” 

Gone were the shouting Huxton root 
ers and the prancing maniacs. There 
were just Tommy and himself present 
in the barn. 

“Strike!” 

At the umpire’s strident call Gerry 
became himself once more. The ball 
had gone to the exact spot he had 
directed it to go. Again Gerry Tee 
soned that the batter would take one 
more chance with the sacks loaded and 
one run probably enough to win the 
game the way the Huxton twirler was 
going, and again Gerry cut the plate 
with a perfect strike. 

Now he hesitated. Lindon called 
for a fast ball, but Gerry shook his 
head. He had confidence in his cor 
trol, and could try his out-drop. For 
the heart of the plate it traveled, and 
the batter swung his ash to intercept 
it, but it broke and thudded into Lit 
don’s waiting mitt. Disgusted, the 
batter tossed his bat away and shai 
bled to the bench. i 

Gerry carefully studied the next bat 
ter to come up. He had been sending 
the outfielders back to the fences for 
his clouts, for he was a big boy and 
a very free hitter, the “Babe Ruth” of 
his team and all of the Huxton rooters 
were clamoring for a circuit clout and 
four runs. 

Gerry shot an out-drop straight for 
his head, and the batter stepped aside 
only to see the ball break for 4 pe 
fect called strike. He swung his 
angrily now, and swung wickedly at 
Gerry’s slow ball, which he missed by 
a ridiculously wide margin. 

Gerry thought that he could afford & 
few waste balls now, but he shrewdly 
judged that the heavy hitter in his 
infuriated state of mind was at the 
mercy of the pitcher, and before he 
could set himself, Gerry fooled him 
once more by giving him another slow 
floater. 


Now it was (Concluded on page 
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The April Message 

I have been wondering what I could 
gay to the boys and girls that would be 
helpful, in the message for April. 

Here are some of the thoughts that 
kept running thru my mind, and I have 
wondered if you boys and girls have felt 
the same way. I think many of you 
undoubtedly have. April is the first 
month of spring. With the passing of 
winter, and the coming of April show- 
ers, comes new life to every living 
thing. The grass stirs in the soil and 
takes a new hold in the ground, and 
from a dry, apparently dead thing, it 
becomes a living thing, taking on that 
beautiful shade of green which we all 
like to see. The trees burst into bud, 
the sap starts to run, and we know 
that the leaves and blossoms will soon 
appear. With each succeeding day in 
April we see development, new life in 
every plant and shrub and tree, and 
they are growing to render a service 
to mankind. 

And is not the world made new at 
this season of the year for us, as well 
as for the plants, shrubs and trees? Is 
there not opportunity for us to take 
deeper root in the soil of life and plan 
to cultivate our lives more thoroly, so 
that we may be of greater service? 

Boys and girls have an opportunity 
to cultivate their lives by being more 
useful in the home and on the farm. 
They can themselves pull up the weeds 
of selfishness that retard growth. They 
can get rid of the bad habits that cor- 
respond to weeds in growing crops. 
Lives should bloom and blossom just as 
plants and flowers do, but they can not 
reach their fullest beauty without cuk 
tivation. The wonderful part is that 
we ourselves have the power of culti- 
vation, and with proper cultivation we 
can make out of our lives largely what 
we want to make. I know you boys 
and girls will get the idea I have in 
mind, and I want you to think it out 
for yourselves, trying in every way to 
make the most vigorous and satisfac- 
tory growth possible this year. 

Cultivate the habits of thoughtful- 
hess, cheerfulness, courtesy, kindness 
and dependability. These are the things 
that make for permanent growth, and 
Which will bring to you and all around 
You can 
not develop your life without cultiva- 
tion. You can not get rid of bad habits 
Without pruning. Others can help and 
encourage you, but it is you who must 
do the most of the work. I want to see 
every Wallaces’ Farmer boy and girl 
@ leader in their community, and it is 
only by cultivating the qualities I have 
Mentioned by which you can attain 
Teal leadership and render the greatest 
Service to those around you. 

Have you written your essay for the 
Contest which closes May 15th? As an- 
hounced in our last issue, five dollars 
Will be given as first prize to the boy 
girl under the age of 13 who writes 
the best essay on the subject, “What Is 
My Duty to My Community?” The sec- 
ond best essay will receive an award 
of three dollars, and the third best es- 
‘ay, two dollars. The same prizes are 
Offered for boys and girls between the 
48es of 15 and 18 years. I hope to re- 
Ceive a large number of essays within 
the next three weeks. Very few have 

N received thus far, but this may be 
ue to the fact that the boys and girls 








have taken time to study the subject, 
tags d want to get clearly before them 

v ideas of what their duty to their 
Comm un ity is, and work to achieve it. 


There is no question but that every 
boy and every girl does owe a certain 
duty to their community, and with a 
clear idea of that duty they can make 
their influence count for the most. 

I mentioned some of these things I 
considered important, in the March 31 
issue, and if you did not read this mes- 
sage, look it up, as it will give you a 
good idea of what I have in mind in 
announcing this topic. 

Remember, the contest closes May 15, 
and your essay, in order to be eligible 
to the contest, must be mailed on or 
before May 15. Any essay that shows 
a postmark of on or before the 15th, 
will be entered in the contest. Be sure 
that your essay is mailed before that 
date. 

A large number of our boys and girls 
have sent for seed corn, and there is 
still some of the Krug corn available. 
It is a real opportunity for the boys 
and girls to try out this variety of high 
yielding corn that we offer to send for 
10 cents, to pay the cost of mailing and 
handling, and with the understanding 
that each one receiving this seed agrees 
to plant it in the regular field on the 
farm, harvest it next fall and weigh it 
up so as to give us the comparison be- 
tween the yielding power of it and an 
equal number of hills in the regular 
field. A comparison of the yields will 
be mighty interesting, and I urge our 
boys and girls to agree to the condi- 
tions under which we send this corn, 
and to write for it at once, as there is 
very little time to lose. It is the boy 
or girl who takes advantage of an op- 
portunity like this, who does things on 
the farm, and who builds for the fu- 
ture, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 





About This Issne 


It’s time to get warmed up for the 
baseball season. Last year we ran an 
article on baseball by a sports expert 
to give you a few tips on speeding up 
your game and that of your team. This 
year We are giving you some equally 
valuable tips, but in a little different 
way. Read the story, “Old Timer,” and 


you'll find some mighty good sugges- 
tions on playing the game, together 
with a rattling good story. 

Another sport that has always been 
popular in the country is horseshoe 
pitching. It’s getting so nowadays the 
game rivals baseball in interest. Mod- 
ern horseshoe pit: hing, the art of pitch- 
ing the shoe so it will strike with the 
open side toward the stake, is only a 
few years old. Boys, therefore, seem 
to have as good a chance of getting by 
as the old-timers in this sport. A fif- 
teen-year-old boy, Harold Falor, is the 
national champion. In this issue, we 
present an account of how Harold won 
the championship, how he throws the 
shoe, and a summary of horseshoe 
rules. How many ringers can you 
throw in a game? We would like to 
get some reports on this, and find out 
how many junior champions the corn 
belt is developing. 





An “Efficiency” Party 


The very name of this ought to 
bring out every citizen invited, espe- 
cially the scientific and dignified. Tell 
them to come dressed to represent the 


sort of persons they would like to be. 
You may bring out a few kings, cham- 
pion strong men, movie stars and Polly- 
annas, incidentally. The more irre- 
proachable the person in real life, the 
odder may be his secret ambitions. Be- 
sides, it’s easy to develop some start- 
ling ideas when somebody gives you a 
chance for a frolic like this. 

Most of the evening is taken up in 
“efficiency tests.” If you have ever 
taken real ones, you know how excited 
you get, and perhaps reduce your rat- 
ing by nervousness. Don’t let them 
know about the tests until it is too late 
to run. They’ll all hang around after 
the first one, which deals with the dis- 
position. 

The judges line up a half dozen can- 
didates, and feed each one a pepper- 
mint wafer. Then they give them a 
drink of lemonade, or water. This is 
followed by a large bite of pickle, a 
cracker, another drink. After this, 
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they are tickled under the chin with a 
feather, patted on the head, given ane 
other wafer, and dismissed with praise. 

The next test, for determining the 
condition of the smiling apparatus, id 
given to all without fear or favor. Bach 
smile is measured with a tape measure, 
and a blue ribbon, on which is pasted 
a tooth paste ad picture, is awarded to 
the most genial by actual inches. 

Eye tests are the next, given in re- 
lays, winners competing with winners. 
The sweepstakes is awarded to the one 
who can manage the most audacious 
wink with either the right or left eye 
alternately. 

If the company is large, use only a 
part of it in any one test requiring 
much time; but be sure that everybody 
takes part in something. This, with 
the fun of looking on, too, gives a good 
time. 

Now, to twelve or fifteen guests are 
assigned tunes, secretly, and to the rest 
are given cards, numbered properly, to 
be marked with the names of the tunes 
as they are rendered. Be sure that 
each one knows the tune he is to give. 
He may play, whistle or hum a few 
bars of it, whereupon the guessers write 
down what they think it is. The cor: 
rect list is read, and the one having the 
highest score is given a pair of loud 
ear-rings, from the 10-cent store. 

To offset this levity, a test of char- 
acter is made, to see who best can fol- 
low the straight and narrow path. A 
white cord is stretched along the floor, 
and the candidate is given a pair of 
opera or field glasses. He watches his 
feet thru these, topsy-turvy, so that 
they are made very small and puzzling 
to his eyes. Many respectable persons 
are quite unable to stay on the right 
track thus. 

Call for those who have considered 
themselves exceptionally well balanced, 
and test them by seeing if they can 
walk fifteen or twenty feet with a base 
ball in a small saucepan on top of their 
heads. 

Champion runners are judged by the 
way they are able to cut up the middle 
of a long, narrow strip of crepe paper 
with small scissors. It is exciting to 
see several abreast, snipping across the 
floor at the heels of their galloping 
scissors, 

To find “the best head,” stand the 
candidates with their toes on a line 
two feet from the wall, and facing it. 
Place a stool or taboret in front of 
each. With the support of the stool 
beneath their hands, they must lean 
over and brace their heads against the 
wall. Now they pick up the stool, and 
with no aid but that of the head, rise 
to standing position—if they can. 

For an “economy test” the victim is 
handed ten pennies. He must toss 
these and catch them on the back of 
his hand, then in the palm again, as in 
playing jackstones. He is allowed three 
trials, and a score is kept of the total 
number he can “hang onto.” 

To locate those who are good mixers, 
and at the same time discreet, place 
small bowls of dry beans on a bare 
table. Give each contestant a table- 
spoon, and have a watcher to count the 
number of circular stirring motions he 
makes in thirty seconds, and of the 
number of beans he spills. The one who 
mixes the best and “spills the beans” 
least is declared champion. 

A test in choosing friends is given 
just before refreshments. A sheet is 
hung across a doorway, with a strong 
light behind it. The boys remain seat- 
ed on one side of the doorway, while 
one by one the girls walk between the 
light and the sheet. They may disguise 
their real size and appearance by vary- 
ing the distance of the light. The first 
boy to guess a shadow rightly becomes 
her partner, and is out of the guessing 
thereafter. Or, the girls may put their 
feet under the edge of a curtain which 
conceals the rest of them. Each boy 
chooses a pair of feet, the curtain is 
pulled aside, and his partner for re- 
freshments is revealed. 

Perhaps the pleasantest test of all is 
that of appetite, and on a menu of 
salad, sandwiches, and cocoa or coffee, 
this is one test where everybody scores 
a hundred per cent.—Nellie Ballou. 
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ITCHING horseshoes is no longer 
-@ game only for grown-ups. It is 
a good, clean, healthy game for boys 


and girls, and the fact that a fifteen- 
year-old boy, Harold Falor, of Akron, 


Ohio, is now world’s champion horse- . 


shoe pitcher, will encourage other boys 
and girls to try to follow in his foot- 
steps. 

A good many years ago, horseshoe 
pitching was confined to the farm and 
was played only by the men. Now it 
is played both on the farm and in 
the city, in the colleges and the schools 
and by both men and women, and boys 
and girls as well. It is a cheap game 
that all can afford, but it is just as 
fascinating as many other games in 
which only a few can take part. 

“Practice is all that it takes,” ac- 
cording to young Falor, the new cham- 
pion, who beat all comers in the na- 
tional tournament recently held at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, pitching against 
a field of twenty-nine, the most of 
whom were twice as old and many of 
them three times as old as he is. 
Harold has been pitching horseshoes 
ever since he was old enough to count 
the ringers, and to this constant prac- 
tice he attributes his success. 

There are several ways of pitching 
horseshoes, and Harold Falor pitches 
what is known as a one and three- 
quarter shoe. That is, his shoe re- 
volves one and three-quarter times and 
then opens at the stake, generally en- 
circling the peg for a ringer. 

In the olden days, before the game 
was put on a scientific basis, the shoes 
were “slung,” not pitched. Then they 
threw the shoes, and if they were ring- 
ers—and mighty few of them were—it 
was just a case of luck. Now it is sci- 
ence. Men have studied horseshoe 
pitching, and have learned that a long, 
free swing and a certain grip on the 
shoe will make it turn a certain num- 
ber of times and then fall on the peg 
as a ringer. 

The old method of pitching was to 
put the forefinger around the calk. 
Falor and other good pitchers do not 
do this. Falor holds the shoe along 
the side, takes a long swing and makes 
it turn one and three-quarter times. 
In this manner, the opening in the 
shoe points directly at the stake and 
slips on the peg. Regulation shoes, 
from two pounds and two ounces to 
two pounds and six ounces, are used. 
Stakes are set forty feet apart for 
boys and men and thirty feet for wo- 
men and girls. Ringers count three 
points, and the closest shoe counts one 
point, if within six inches of the stake. 
If you pitch a ringer and your oppon- 
ent pitches one on top of it, neither 
counts. 

The hardest thing Falor had to do 
was to beat his friend; Frank Lundin, 
a young man from New London, Iowa, 
who held the title until Harold came 
along and captured it. He met Lun- 
din, a young Swede shoe cobbler, at 
Des Moines, where the Iowa pitcher 
won his crown, and a friendship sprang 
up between the boys, which caused the 
Ohio lad to hesitate before he slapped 
on the ringer which gave him the game 
over Lundin. 

It was following this game that the 
story leaked out that he even went out 
behind the head scorer’s tent and 
cried. Harold denies this, however, 
altho he admits he felt like crying. 
But Lundin was a good loser, and he 
was the first to offer his congratula- 
tions to his old “pal,” when Falor was 
officially crowned king of them all. 

While there were many in the crowd 
that packed the big stadium at the 
Boston Braves’ spring training camp, 
where the tournament was held, who 
were proud of the boy, there was no 
one who was as proud as his mother, 
who did not miss seeing a single shoe 
tossed by her son during the week's 
pitching. To “Dad” Falor must go a 
bit of credit, as he was always on hand 
when the “kid” (as he calls him) was 


pitching. “Slap ’em on, kid; slap ’em 
on!” could be heard from the dug-out, 
where he watched his son’s pitching— 
and Harold did not fail to “slap ’em 
on,” making a record in ringers and 
double ringers that any man in the 
tournament would have been proud to 
have claimed. 

Imagine the excitement of the lad’s 
schoolmates back in Akron, Ohio, when 
they heard the news. They began at 
once to plan a big celebration for him 
as soon as he returned from Orlando, 
Florida, where he and his parents were 
spending the winter. They had all 
watched him win the championship of 
his school, and then the championship 


The Boy Who Won the National Horseshoe Championship 


turing town, and then to hear of him 
winning the national honors! They 
went wild with excitement. 

Defeating such men as C. C. Davis, 
Frank Jackson, Frank Lundin, all ex- 
national champions; Ralph Spencer, 
Oklahoma state champion; L. M. 
Wilkes, Michigan champion; “Uncle 
Henry” Born, New Jersey champion, 
and a number of other state and dis- 
trict champions, is nothing to be 
scoffed at. It shows that he had more 
than sheer luck—that he mixed skill 
and practice with steady nerve and 
quick thinking, pegging away until he 
had dethroned the national champion 
and twenty-eight other crack pitchers 


of his city, a large rubber manufac- 





of the United States. 





RULES FOR HORSESHOE PITCHING 


GROUNDS AND COURTS—The grounds shall be level as_ possible. The 
pitcher's box shall be filled with clay kept moist and worked to a putty-like 
condition close around the stake, 

THE PITCHER’S BOX—The pitcher’s box shall extend three feet on either 
side to the rear and front of stake. Said box shall be constructed of material 
2x4 inches and shall not extend more than one inch above the level of the 
ground. In delivering the shoe into the opposite pitcher’s box, a contestant 
may stand anywhere inside the pitcher’s box. 

STAKES—The stakes shall be of iron, one inch in diameter, perpendicular, 
inclined one inch toward the opposite stake and extending eight inches above the 
ground in the pitcher’s box. On single courts the stakes shall be set in the 
center of the pitcher’s boxes. 

HORSESHOES—No horseshoe shall exceed the following regulations: Seven 
and one-half inches in length, seven inches in width, two and one-half pounds 
in weight. No toe or heel calk shall measure over three-quarters of an inch 
in length. Opening between the calks shal 
not exceed three and one-half inches, in- 
side measurements. No horseshoe con- 
structed in a freak design will be con- 
sidered regulation. 

REGULATION GAMES —A stan- 
dard regulation game shall consist of P 
fifty points, and the contestant first a 
scoring the number after all shoes have 
been pitched shall be declared the winner. In all 
match or exhibition games between two contestants, 
eleven games of fifty points each shall be an offi- 
cial series, the one winning six being declared the 
winner, 

PITCHING DISTANCE—The standard regula- 
tion distance shall be forty feet from stake to stake, 
measuring where the stake enters the ground. For 
women in contests and tournaments the distance 
shall be thirty feet. 

PITCHING RULES—No contestant shall walk 
across to the opposite stake and examine the posi- 
tion of his opponent's shoes before making his first 
or final pitch. All contestants shall pitch both shoes 
from the pitching box. into the opposite pitching 
box, or forfeit the value of one point to their op- 
ponents, All contestants shall, when having first 
pitch, after delivering both shoes, stand back of a 
line even with the stake and out of the pitcher's 
box. Any contestant failing to comply with this 
rule shall ferfeit the value of such shoes pitched. 
Any contestant delivering his shoes landing outside of the opposite pitcher's 
box shall forfeit the value of his pitch. Wrapping the fingers with tape, or the 
wearing of gloves shall be permitted in any or all games. If at any time a shoe 
is broken, such as striking another shoe, the frame of the pitcher’s box, the 
stake, or other cause, such shoe shall be removed and the contestant entitled 
to another pitch. 

RINGERS—Any shoe to be scored as a ringer shall encircle the stake far 
enough to permit a straight edge to touch both heel calks and clear the stake. 

FOUL LINES—A foul line shall be established three feet in front of the 
stake, and any pitcher stepping over the foul line in delivering his shoe shall 
lose the value of his pitch, and no score shall be credited to him. 

FOUL SHOE—A shoe that does not remain within six inches of the stake, 
in all national tournaments and match contests, shall not be entitled to score. 
(This does not apply to informal pitching or games where the players decide 
otherwise.) If a shoe strikes the frame of the pitcher's box or other object, 
such shoe shall be considered a foul shoe and shall not score. 

POINTS—The most points a contestant can score in a single game shall 
be fifty points. A pitcher shall be credited with all ringers pitched. If a shoe 
when thrown moves another shoe, both shoes are counted in their new positions. 

TIES—Al equals shall be counted as ties. If both contestants have one 
shoe an equal distance from the stake, or against. the stake or ringers, they shall 
be counted tie and the next closest shoe shall score. In case of all four shoes 
being tie or equal distance from the stake, or four ringers, no score shall be 
recorded and the contestant who pitched last shall be awarded the lead. 

SCORING RULES—AMfty shoe that does not remain within six inches of the 
stake shall not be scored or counted. 

The closest shoe to the stake (within six inches) shall score one point. If 
both shoes are closer than the opponent's they shall score two points. 

A ringer shall score three points. 

A ringer and a closest shoe shall score four points. 

A double ringer shall score six points and is the highest score a contestant 
can make. 

In case of each contestant having a ringer, the next closest shoe shall score 
and all such ringers shall be credited as ringers pitched but not counted as 
a score, 

If each contestant has a double ringer, both double ringers are canceled 
and no points scored. 





HAROLD FALOR 


If a contestant shall have two ringers and his opponent one, the pitcher 
having two ringers shall score three points. 
In case of a tie of all four shoes, such as four ringers or all four shoes an 


equal distance from the stake, no score shall be recorded and the contestant 
who pitched last will be awarded the lead. 

Where ringers are pitched and canceled, they shall be credited to the con- 
testant who pitched such ringers and no score shall be credited as points scored, 

All equals shall be counted as ties, and no points scored. 

Any shoe leaning against the stake shall have no advantage over a shoe lying 
on the ground and against the stake; all such scores are ties. If a contestant 
has a shoe leaning against the stake, it shall count only as a clocest shoe. 











Altho he is a real red-blooded Amer. 
ican boy, and probably has whispered 
in school, had fights in the alley with 
his neighbor’s boys, and ranks as an 
average with the rank and file of boys, 
it must be said to his credit that win. 
ning the world’s championship ip 
horseshoe pitching did not “turn hig 
head.” He is the same Harold, and 
no one would ever learn from him that 
he is a champion horseshoe pitcher— 
not unless they got into a game with 
him and felt the ting of defeat, ag 
did twenty-nine other crack shots at 
St. Petersburg. 

Long live Harold Falor, king of the 
horseshoe pitchers, who will be called 
upon to defend his title at the mid. 
summer national tournament at Cleve 
land, Ohio, this summer. 


Old-Timer 


(Continued from page 2) 

the Bishop adherents who shouted en. 
thusiastically, while the Huxton cheer. 
ers were strangely silent as this little 
David disposed .of their Goliaths. The 
third man stepped to the plate. A fast 
one shot across his shoulder line as he 
ticked it. He backed away from an 
out-drop that thudded into Lindon’s 
glove for a second strike, and another 
out-drop fooled him completely. Hux- 
ton was retired, and Gerry almost cok 
lapsed from the sudden relief of ten- 
sion, but there was little danger of his 
falling to the ground, for nearly the 
whole Bishop team was around him in 
an instant, fighting to be the first to 
praise him. 

The old-timer was strangely silent, 
but his eyes spoke the message his 
tongue could not formulate. 

Gerry could not have been more ex- 





hausted had he already pitched a nine. 


inning game but by working his change 
of pace and curve shrewdly he kept the 
home plate as free from scores as did 
the Huxton twirler, off whom but one 
hit had been made in eight innings. 

Two Huxton men reached first in the 
ninth, and in getting by without a 
score Gerry was almost under a greater 
strain than he had been in his first in 
ning. As he walked from the mound 
at the conclusion of the half inning, he 
felt that he had not the strength left 
to face another batter. 

He flopped on the grass before the 
bench and watched the first Bishop 
batter whiff the breezes. A ray of hope 
suffused him as the second man bunted 
safely. Lindon’s out put him on second 
and only then did Gerry realize that he 
was next at bat. On his previous ap 
pearance he had whiffed ingloriously. 
He had never known a ball could be 
thrown as swiftly as those that had 
passed him. Gerry looked doubtfully 
at Sullivan. 

“Your bat, Gerry. He’ll put the first 
one over with all his speed—swing 
with all your strength.” 

Gerry did not remember going to the 
plate. All he knew was that he in 
some way was standing there swinging 
a bat while Olney, the Huxton twirler, 
considered him confidently. Reilly was 
taking a lead off second. He did not 
seem over-confident of advancing, and 
surely Gerry was not feeling as if the 
world was his. 

Olney was winding up. The old- 
timer had said it would cut the heart 
of the plate. Gerry knew where that 
was and he swung! 

There is no other sound in the world 
quite as sweet as the clean crack of the 
bat against the horsehide—and Gerry 
heard it! 

He tore for first as he saw the 
second baseman leap futilly into the 
air, Gerry never knew what became 
of the ball after that. He rounded 
first in time to see a white streak 
that was Reilly flash across the home 
plate for the one big run that meant 
the game and the vindication of t 
old-timer. 

Gerry was tired but happy—oh, 80 
happy! 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoof Lesson must not be repro- 
) duced by any other paper until] special! written permission has been obtained. 














Ruth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for April 29, 1923. Book of Ruth. 
printed, Ruth, 1714-22.) 


“and they lifted up their voice, and 
wept again: and Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto 
per. (15) And she said, Behold, thy 
sister-in-law is gone back unto her peo- 
ple and unto her god: return thou after 
thy sister-in-law. (16) And Ruth said, 
Entreat me not to leave thee, and to re- 
tun from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God; (17) where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried: Jeho- 
yah do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me. 
(18) And when she saw that she was 
steadfastly minded to go with her, she 
left off speaking unto her. (19) So 
they went until] they came to Bethle- 
hem. And it came to pass, when they 
were come to Bethlehem, that all the 
city was moved about them, and the 
women said, Is this Naomi? (20) And 
she said unto them, Call me not Naomi, 
call me Mara; for the Almighty Jeho- 
vah hath dealt very bitterly with me. 
(21) I went out full, and Jehovah hath 
brought me home again empty; why 
call ye me Naomi, seeing Jehovah hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted me?” 





It is a great pleasure to turn from 
the book of Judges, from the carnage 
of battle and the oft repeated story of 
idolatry and its punishment, to the 
book of Ruth, and it is with something 
of surprise that we afterwards learn 
that the book of Ruth is really part 
of the book of Judges, and for hun- 
dreds of years was printed with it as 
one book. Both deal with the life of 
the Israelites; the first with the out- 
ward and public life, and the last with 
the domestic life. The foreigner com- 
ing to this country would make a 
great mistake if he concluded, as he 
might naturally do from glancing at 
the headlines of the penny paper, that 
the main business of the people was 
murder, theft and licentiousness. After 
he had visited in our homes, attended 
our churches, and mingled in the social 
life of the people, he comes to the 
right conclusion, that virtue is the rule, 
Vice the exception, and that the penny 
paper reflects usually the vices and not 
the virtues of the people. 

In the book of Ruth the curtain is 
drawn aside and we are given a 
tlimpse of the Israelitish farmer, of 
the courts of justice, and of the 
strength and purity of domestic ties. 
Essentially, the book of Ruth is a love 
story, and the most charming and per- 
fect ever y ritten. 

The plot is simplicity itself. There 
had been a severe drouth around 
Bethlehem about ten years before, a 
tot uncommon thing in that country, 
and a small farmer named Elimelech 
had been compelled to abandon his 
farm and find a living where best he 
could. For some reason, he crosses 
oer to the country of Moab, taking 
with him his wife, Naomi, and his two 
boys, The boys take a fancy to the 
girls in the new country (boys are 
likely to do this) and marry, as boys 
ave done ever since. Disaster again 
Visits the family; Elimelech dies and 
80 do both the sons, and Naomi is left 
4 widow in a strange land, the reli- 
op of which is absolutely forbidden 
thinks Own people. Naturally, she now 

8 of home and home ties, and pre- 


Bates to go back to her people and to 





her religion. It is at this point that 
she comes to view in the lesson. 

She and her daughters-in-law had 
apparently begun their long journey 
homeward, when Naomi, perhaps fear- 
ful of the greeting these strangers 
would receive at her old home, en- 
treats them to return to their own peo- 
ple and to their own religion, hoping 
that they would each marry; or, to put 
it in her quaint way, “find rest in the 
house of a husband,” and live happily 
ever afterward, and praying that her 
Lord Jehovah would deal as_ kindly 
with them, even if they were heathen, 
as they had done with her dead sons 
and with herself. “Then she kissed 
them; and they lifted up their voice, 
and wept.” (I have not the slightest 
doubt Naomi wept with them.) And 
they said: ‘Nay, but we will return 
with thee unto thy people.” There was 
some good blood in these young wid- 
ows, even if they were idolators. It is 
not every daughter-in-law that will fol- 
low her mother-in-law into a foreign 
land. When, however, Naomi points 
out that there is not much chance for 
them to obtain husbands in their new 
home, “they lifted up their voice, and 
wept again; and Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law” and went back to her 
people and her religion, “but Ruth 
clave unto her.” “And Ruth said, En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or’to return 
from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” That is, if Naomi would 
not allow her to go with her now, she 
would follow her. She would not only 
stay with Naomi now, but until death 
separate them. Not only that, but she 
would abjure her country and her gods 
and henceforth be a servant of Jeho- 
vah, and in proof of this she appeals, 
not to Baal or Chemosh or Moloch (dif- 
ferent names for sun worship), but to 
Jehovah, the living and true God. The 
tie which henceforth bound Ruth to 
Naomi was not only that of a common 
love for a dead son and husband, but 
that much deeper, stronger tie, a com- 
mon faith in the same God. And this 
satisfied the childless Naomi, and the 
matter was settled. 

To understand the feelings of Na- 
omi, one must go back after an ab- 
sence of ten or twenty years, to the 
home of his childhood, and meet his 
old friends and neighbors, not as a 
prosperous or a well-to-do man who 
has made his fortune, but as one who 
has lost everything save character. As 
we read the nineteenth verse, we can 
almost hear the neighbors say: ‘La, 
me! is this Naomi? Poor thing, how I 
pity her.” We can readily imagine 
from the town talk of our own streets 
under such circumstances, what the 
town talk of Bethlehem was that day. 
One would say: “Elimelech did not 
make much when he went west. What 
a pity.” “He was a nice man, but 
rather shiftless.” ‘Some way he could 
not get along; he always had bad 
luck.” “Poor Naomi! what a pity that 
she made such an unfortunate mar- 
riage.” 

How deeply Naomi felt may be seen 
from her reply: “Call me not Naomi 
(pleasant), call me Mara (bitterness): 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bit- 
terly with me. I went out full, and 
the Lord hath brought me home again 
empty: then why call ye me Naomi, 
seeing the Lord hath testified against 
me, and the Almighty hath afflicted 
me?” 

It takes a good deal of the bitter- 





| farmer in the neighborhood, Boaz, ap- 
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Making a Big Word an 
Easy Part of Your Diet 


AR-BO-HY-DRATES make up about 60 per 

cent of the average diet. .They produce heat 
and energy. They are largely secured from the 
grain and vegetable starches. 


In the long, slow baking by which Grape-Nuts 
is produced from wheat and malted barley, the grain 
starches are partially pre-digested. They are changed 
to “dextrins” and “maltose”— forms of Carbohy- 
drates so easy to digest that they form the basis of 
the most successful baby foods. 


Many people have digestive trouble caused by the 
food-starch in its original form, but Grape-Nuts has 
been famous for a quarter-century for its exceptional 
ease of digestion, and assimilation, and its splendid, 
building nourishment. It is a food for strength and 
energy, delightfully crisp and appetizing, made today 
by the same formula which first brought this charm 
for taste and aid to health to the world’s dining 
table. Grape-Nuts contains the iron, phosphorus 
and the essential vitamin, so often lacking in modern, 
“refined” foods. 


Many servings of real food value in a package 
of this economical food. At your grocer’s today— 
ready to serve with cream or milk. 
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ness from adversity when we can real- 
ize that the hand of God is in all our 
affairs, and fully believe that He will 
bring good out of apparent evil, and 
“no good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” How good 
came out of the adversities of Naomi 
is shown in the course of the story. 

It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest when they returned, and Ruth 
proposes to at once go to work, and, 
like a sensible woman as she was, at 
the first work she could get. The Mo- 
saic law torbade the farmer to glean 
his fields, that is, to rake up the scat- 
tered heads. The gleanings were the 
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rightful share of the poorest people. 
there was nothing else for Ruth to do, | 


she could glean, and she did. We are | Deafness 


now taken to the fields of the biggest 


Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear- 
r ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
es Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
"Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what fa lacking o: 
defective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fite into the ears 









parently a bachelor and “a mighty man 
of wealth” (Ruth, 2:1-2.) There was | 
might in wealth then as now. Evident- | 
ly he was a religious man, and there 
was the best of feeling between him 
and his hired hands. Like many large 
farmers of today, Boaz lived in town 
and worked his fields with hired labor. 
We can imagine him coming out to the 

harvest field about noon and saying tO | where they are invisible. Soft. safe and comfortable. 
the hands, “The Lord be with thee,” | givine von tal posdodle re end eee ee oe on DEAFNESS, 
and we can hear the answer, “God | WILSON KAK DRUM CO., Incorporat 


ed 
: | 1114 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY 
thee.”’ (Ruth, 2:4.) Looking | nr 


around, he asks the foreman, “What | 
strange girl is this gleaning among the 
sheaves?” The foreman replies, “It is 
the Moabitish woman who came back 
with Naomi. She is a good one, too. 
She came early this morning, and 
sticks to it right along all day.” (A 
presumably good looking, active, intel- 
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ligent, energetic young widow is not 
likely to fare badly among decent men 
anywhere.) 

Boaz had heard already in town good 
reports of her, particularly of her de- 
votion to her mother-in-law, and of 
her conversion to the faith of Israel. 
(Ruth, 2:11.) He approaches her in a 
fatherly sort of way, and tells her to 
stay right along thru harvest, and ends 
by telling her to come to dinner. It is 
not, however, until he slips around to 
the reapers and tells them that they 
might, as it were accidentally, let fall 
some handfuls on purpose for her to 
pick up, that we see that the old bach- 
elor is agreeably impressed with the 
young widow. To say that Naomi was 
delighted would be putting it too mild- 
ly. This was the first happy day that 
she had had for a long time. The 
match-making instinct, generally 
strong in women who have been hap- 
pily married, asserts itself, and when 
the harvest was over and threshing 
time came, she said to Ruth: “Shall I 
not seek rest for thee, that it may be 
well with thee?” Which is a rather 
beautiful way of saying, “My dear, I 
must get you a husband.” 

Under the Jewish law, the childless 
widow was already legally engaged to 
the nearest unmarried kinsman, and if 
Naomi knew that there was a nearer 
kinsman than Boaz, she did not let on. 
In the course pursued by Ruth, at the 
suggestion of her mother-in-law, she 
was guilty of not the slightest indiscre- 
tion, but simply claimed her rights as 
a widow and the heir of certain prop- 
erty. 

The fourth chapter of Ruth gives us 
a charming picture of the Jewish court 
in the time of the judges. When Naomi 
had brought Boaz to see the line of 
duty, old-bachelor-like, he “did not let 
any grass grow under his feet. He is 
at the gate of Bethlehem bright and 
early in the morning, has ten elders, 
or, as we would say, squires, all yeady, 
and waits for his man, the fellow who 
stood between him and Ruth, to come 
along, and says: “Hello, come here 
and sit down. Will you pay off the 
mortgage of the farm of our old friend 
Elimelech? You have the first right. 
If you will, well and good; if not, I 
will.” “All right,” says the kinsman. 
“But,” says Boaz, “whosoever gets the 
land must marry the heiress, Ruth, the 
Moabitess.” “I can not do that,” says 
the kinsman, “lest I mar mine own in- 
heritance, and you may have both,” 
and he plucked off his shoe and gave 
it to Boaz, which was the legal way 
under the Jewish law of transferring 
property. (See Deuteronomy, 25:5-19.) 

What a nice thing it would be to 
have a photograph of good old Naomi 
when she took Ruth’s first baby in her 
arms, and to have a full stenographic 
report of the congratulations of the old 
women in the town. (Ruth, 4:14-17.) 

Two points are especially empha- 
sized in this lesson: First, the strength 
of the affection developed between 
good people who are sharers in a com- 
mon sorrow; second, the broad char- 
ity of the Jewish nation, which found 
room for the strangers from all lands 
who accepted their faith in God and 
conformed to the manners and customs 
prescribed in the Mosaic ritual. 


Help Yourself by Helping Others 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A person who is ill is apt to think 
a great deal about himself and his 
troubles, and that is just what he ought 
not to do. One of the best things he 
can do is to think of others who are 
sick and in trouble, and try to help 
them. Of course, I mean for the per- 
s0n who is an invalid or very nervous 
or is a shut-in, but not dangerously ill, 
to do these things. 

I am an invalid and when able to 
do so help make scrapbooks for chil- 

- dren scrapbooks of poems or jokes for 
older people. These can be sent to 


individuals or to some missionary so- 
ciety, who will be glad to distribute 
them. We also save good magazines, 
children’s papers, cards and so forth, 
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Now back to 1917 Prices 


Cash Price 


A popular Model ~ $335. fob Dayton 


25 Styles and Sizes-Prices from $260u 


Sold on exceptionally easy terms 


of mone 


We believe that you will be 
surprised at the small amount 


it will take to put 


electric light and power into 
your home. 


We suggest that you get in touch with the 
Delco-Light dealer in your vicinity to find out 
what it would really cost to install complete the 
Delco-Light fitted to your needs. 


If desired, you can buy your Delco-Light on 
easy terms. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also manufacturers of Delco-Light Water Systems, Delco-Light Washing 
Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator. All products 
made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 222 Ripley Street, Davenport, lowa 
Electric Farm Lighting Co., 1020 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
W. H. Moulton, 922 First Ave., Fort Dodge, lowa 


Owners of Delco-Light Plants can avail themselves of the conveniences offered by Delco-Light 
Products, which are made for AC or DC current for use in country or city homes. 
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to give away. My daughter makes pa- 
per doll sets for this purpose. Recently 
I have been cutting or copying from 
papers a quotation a week and placing 
it on the top of my bookcase. At the 


end of the week, I take it down and 
put another in its place. Each has 
something on it about others. Here 


are a few of them: 

“Open your heart. No man can live 
to himself and be happy. There would 
be fewer breakdowns if people would 
think about others more and less about 


themselves.”Chellis Chasman, in Bet- 
ter Health. 
“To hold fast upon God with one 


hand, and open wide the other to your 
neighbor—that is religion, and a true 
way to all better things that are yet 
to come.”—George MacDonald. 

“Those who bring sunshine to oth- 
ers can not keep it from themselves.” 
—J. M. Barrie. 


MRS. ANNIE L. BETTS. 
Maine. 
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The Interest Burden 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are two things that farm folks 
need at present more than anything 
else, higher prices for farm produce 
and lower interest Those two 
things must be had or we are no bet- 
ter than slaves. The money lender 
has the landlord on the run right now. 
With high interest rates, high freight 
rates, high taxes and low prices that 
there was not much left for 
the landlord or his tenant. Things are 
in a little better shape right now than 
they were, it is true, but we need quite 
a little more improvement yet. 

Yes, the gold standard is a failure. It 
always was. 3ut it was a shrewd in- 
strument with which to fool the people 
and juggle the wealth away from the 
producers, much the same as the earli- 
er priests of our earlier ancestors took 
advantage of their ignorance and su- 
perstition. 

The Fisher stabilized dollar might 


rates, 
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help some, but so long as there is @ 
heavy overhead on production, known 
as interest, which accumulates wealth 
without giving anything in return, thé 
actual wealth producer will be getting 
the raw end of the deal, orthodox eco 
nomists to the contrary not withstand: 
ing. It takes people a long time to 
outgrow their. superstitions and get 
away from the relics of barbaric days 
The gold standard relic seems to be 4 
tenacious one, but we are going t0 
shake it loose some day. 
L. MIGHELL. 


Cherokee County, Iowa. 





A grower of lobelias said that the 8 
cret of ‘his success was in starting the 
tiny seeds in the earthen saucer of 4 
large flower pot—one of the unglazed 
kind. He claimed that by putting this 
saucer in a pan of water enough moist 
-ure was absorbed to keep the earth 
damp. When he transplanted the sec 
ond time it was to tiny thumb pots. 
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S_LEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the “@id Mother West Wind,” 
+ =H og a 
Govrright 1018 by Little, Brown & Ge, 


—— 
Why Peter Rabbit Can Not Fold 
His Hands 


Happy Jack Squirrel sat with his hands 
folded across his white waistcoat. He is 
yery fond of sitting with his hands folded 
that way. A little way from him sat 
peter Rabbit. Peter was sitting up very 
straight, but his hands dropped right down 
jp front. Happy Jack noticed it. 

“Why don’t you fold your hands the 
way I do, Peter Rabbit?” shouted Happy 

ck. 
aet—don't want to.”’ stammered Peter, 

“You mean you can’t!” jeered Happy 

ck. 

Piece pretended not to hear, and a few 

minutes later he hopped away toward the 

dear Old Briar Patch, lipperty-lipperty- 

lip. Happy Jack watched him go, and 

there was a puzzled look in Happy Jack’s 
es, 

“7 really believe he can’t fold his hands, 

said Happy Jack to himself, but speaking 
loud. 

oH can't, and none of his family can,” 
jd a gruff voice. 

leg, Jack turned to find Old Mr. Toad 

aitting in the Lone Little Path. 

“Why not?’ asked Happy Jack. 

“Ask Grandfather Frog; he knows,” re- 
plied Old Mr, Toad, and started on about 
his business. 

And this is how it happens that Grand- 
father Frog told this story to the little 
meadow and forest people gathered around 
him on the bank of the Smiling Pool. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Old Mr. Rabbit, the grandfather a thou- 
gand times removed of Peter Rabbit, was 
always getting into trouble, Yes, sir, old 
Mr. Rabbit was always getting into trou- 
ble. Seemed like he wWouldn’t be happy 
if he couldn't get into trouble. It was all 
because he was so dreadfully curious 
about other people’s business, just as 
Peter Rabbit is now. It seemed that he 
wag just born to be curious and so, of 
course, he got into trouble. 

“One day word came to the Green For- 
est and to the Green Meadows that Old 
Mother Nature was coming to see how 
all the little meadow and forest people 
were getting along, to settle all the little 
troubles and fusses between them, and to 
find out who were and who were not obey- 
ing the orders she had given them when 
Bhe had visited them last. My, my, my, 
such a hurrying and scurrying and worry- 
ing as there was. You see, everybody 
wanted to look his best when Old Mother 
Nature arrived. Yes, sir, everybody want- 
éd #0 look his best. 

“There was the greatest changing of 
Cothes you ever did see. Old King Bear 
put on his blackest coat. Mr. Coon and 
Mr. Mink and Mr. Otter sat up half the 
hight brushing their suits and making 
them look as fine and handsome as they 
could. Hyven Old Mr. Toad put on a new 
suit under his old one, and planned to pull 
the old one off and throw it away as soon 
a Old Mother Nature should arrive. Then 
everybody bezan to fix up their homes 
and make them as neat and nice as they 
knew how~—everybody but Mr. Rabbit. 
“Now Mr. Rabbit was lazy. He didn’t 
like to work any more than Peter Rabbit 
does now. No, sir, old Mr. Rabbit was 
afraid of work. The very sight of work 
eared old Mr. Rabbit. You see, he was 
8 busy minding other people’s business 
that he didn’t have time to attend to his 
own, So his brown and gray coat always 
Was rumpled and tumbled and dirty. His 
house was a tumble-down affair in which 
NO one but Mr. Rabbit ever would have 
thought of living, and his garden—oh, 
tear me, such a garden you never did 
fee! It was all weeds and brambles. They 
filled up the yard, and old Mr. Rabbit 
peaby couldn't have gotten into his own 

Ouse if he hadn't cut a path thru the 
brambles, 

“Now whi n ok , 
Ol Mother Nat 9 -. 
sank way, way 
td angry sh 
»! house, his garden and his shabby suit. 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear; What shall I 


do” wailed . - 
» ¢ ad ol te Tring , j 
hands, old Mr. Rabbit, wringing his 


“Get busy 
Woodchuck. 3 
own work, 


(Concluded next week) 
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' TRIED RECIPES 
To Hearts and } 
Graham 
bread, take 
§ponge., add 
&Taham flour. 
€Xcept not mix 
it Nicer baked 





Tomes: 

Bread—When making white 
one-half cup of sugar and 
Proceed as for white bread 
ing quite so stiff. I think 
in a deep pan like a long 
Another recipe 


follows. for graham bread is as 


> *oontuls Four cups of sponge, two table- 


of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 





| very practical for housework, 


down, for he knew just | 
would be when she saw | 


out three or four cups of the | 


Syrup, one-half cup of melted lard or 
drippings, one-half teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a little warm water. Use 
enough unsifted graham flour to make a 
sponge considerably softer than white 
bread. Let rise and mix again, Then put 
into pan. Let rise and bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour in a moderate oven. This 
makes three good sized loaves and is ex- 
cellent. 

Currant Bread—One quart of sponge, 
one-half cup of sugar, one egg well beaten, 
one good-sized tablespoonful of lard, a 
little nutmeg, one cup of washed and dried 
currants. Put lard and currants into the 
flour, then pour in your sponge and egg. 
If you want it richer, add more lard. Mix 
quite soft and bake as you would other 
bread. This is nice for school lunches. 

Do any of our readers ever try barley 
soup for a change? Take a nice soup bone 
and cook the usual way. One hour before 
meal time add one-half cup of barley that 
has been soaking several hours in cold 
water. 

Another dish we like quite well for sup-= 
per is rice soup. Now you may laugh at 
having soup for supper, but try it some 
evening. Use one-half cup of rice boiled 
in water till tender. Then add good, rich 
milk. Season well with salt, pepper and 
butter. Serve hot. 

NELLIE F. SULLIVAN. 





A Kansas reader writes: ‘To prepare a 
whitewashed wall for papering, take about 
a pint of vinegar to one gallon of water 
and apply to all parts of the wall to be 
papered, by means of a brush or whisk 
broom, having first removed all particles 
of whitewash that are inclined to peel off.” 





Fashion Department 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





No. 1716—New Apron Style—An easily 
made apron which is attractive and still 
You could 
probably make this apron in an hour at a 
cost of less than half a dollar, if you use 
gingham, percale or unbleached muslin. 
Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material with 7 yards binding. 

No. 1719—Sports Model—A snappy, at- 
tractive dress which gives full freedom 
of movement and so is an excellent model 
for sports. office or every-day wear. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36 and 40 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 3 yards 36-inch 
material with yard- of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1706—For School or Dress-Up Wear 
—A cunning bloomer dress style and is 
suitable for either school or dress-up 
wear, according to the material of which 
it is made. For school or play wear, it 
would be best to make the dress of ging- 
ham, chambray, linene or some other wash 
material, while for Sunday wear it would 
be well to use dotted Swiss, organdie or 
voile. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards 46-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contristing. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10e¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10c. temit in stamps 
or coin, and eend all orders to the Pattern 
Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
Allow about one week for the delivery of 
patterns or fashion quarterly. 


Dept.,33-U 
. Chicago, Fort Worth, Kansas City 


be, To: Montgomery Ward & Ca, 
* 


Portland, Ore., St. Paul 


Xe, Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
oe, Ward’s complete 1923 Spring Catalogue. 
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(Mail this coupon to the 
house nearest you.) 


This Catalogue will bring 
you a Saving on Everything 
you Buy this Spring 


Millions of people will this Spring save money on 
everything they buy from this Catalogue. 


Will you miss the saving that may as well be yours? 


Millions of people buying from this book will secure at 
lower than market prices, goods of standard quality, 
goods of the long wearing service-giving kind. 


This book offers you, too, a saving—and it offers you 
certain satisfaction, a guaranteed satisfaction with 
everything you buy. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is a low-price house. But 
for Fifty Years we have kept faith with the public. We 
never sell ‘‘cheap”’ goods to make a low price. Ward 
Quality is never sacrificed. 


A saving made on your purchases at Ward’s is a real 
saving—because there is always more than a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar of the price. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 


For the Home: This catalogue 
shows everything for the home 
and for every member of the 
family. Everything to wear—the 
best New York Styles. Everything 
for use or decoration, from furni- 
ture and carpets to kitchen stoves. 


For the Man: Everything for 
the farm, everything for the auto- 
mobile, everything in wearing ap- 
parel; tools, farm equipment, 
poultry and stock supplies. There 
are many dollars to be saved 
through buying everything from 
this Catalogue. 

One copy is yours free. You only need to return the coupon.* 


Montgomery Ward 8G 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


CHICAGO, FORT WORTH, KANSAS CITY, PORTLAND, ORE., ST. PAUL 








Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


Our new system of filling orders is 
now six months old. Six months’ suc- 
cessful operation enables us to say— 
Your order will be shipped immedi- 
ately; certainly in less than’48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
orders are now being shipped the same 
day they are received. 

With the lowest market prices, 
goods always of Ward Quality, and 
the most prompt and accurate service, 
itis true indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery 
Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House is Today the Most Progres- 
sive.”” 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of-her experience in her own words: 

yentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine, and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the rem- 
edy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 
shaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 


egg. Readers afe warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 

ater for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—zive it in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 

tt batwbubdhnbssbswenkbeebesebssse0cesce 
ch vcsheneebebbeeseursnstsaeberese> ose 
ir hScceéSbessceses cbs Re Be scassas 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
4 three times as much as small. 

ax. 


No war 














The Poultry | 


! Poultry raisers are invited to eontribute their ex- 
perience w this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Cleanliness in the Poultry Yard 














A good share of the cost of living 
comes from the expense of keeping the 
home, the surroundings and the fond 
clean, Germ and insect pests are mui- 
tiplying with increase of population, 
and decrease of the natural defenses— 
trees and birds. ‘We nave to battle 


not only against the seen, but also the 
unseen. If we don’t, we will hear the 
wail: “Something is the matter with 
my chickens,” and nine times out of 
ten that “something” is lack of sanita- 
tion. If sanitary precautions are ob- 
served: if hygiene is given as much 
thought as food and shelter, we will 
have “better luck” with our chicks. 
Cleanliness in the chicken yard takes 
in the condition of the house; of the 
floor and of the range; clean air, or 
the right kind of ventilation; clean 
food, clean water and clean vessels in 
which to hold them. Cleanliness in- 
cludes also the state of body as to 
lice and mites, and the quality of blood 
that flows thru that body. A chicken 
that has been cured of roup, or chick- 
en-pox, Or white diarrhea, does not 
have clean blood. Its blood is tainted 
with disease germs. These unseen ene- 
mies are our worst enemies in the 
chicken yard; they are as the poison- 
ous gases in the army—deadly in their 
effect whether they kill or maim. It 
seems relatively unimportant to ar- 
range the feed and the 
so that the chicks can’t put their 
in; unimportant to give sufficient floor 
space in the house when 


water vessels 


feet 


spend most of their time outdoors: 
unimportant to mark cured hens and 
send their eggs to market, or, better 
still, to send the hen to market; but it 


isn’t unimportant, and the trouble that 
comes from lack of sanitation in incn- 
bator, brooder, brood chicken 
house or range looms large in the fi 
nancial returns and the peace of mind 
of the poultry keeper. 


coops, 


Feeding the Poults 

food given to poults is whole- 
if it and 
are not overfed, the food 


If the 
some; 
if they 


is, is not of 


is fed on clean boards, 
what 


great importance. Some 


breeders insist that all the food for 
poults must be cooked; others say that 
they can only grow poults on commer- 
cial chick tood; others give no corn, 
etc. Any system of feeding that grows 
the poults is a good system. The se- 
cret of feeding poults is to keep them 
slightly hungry. With their mother 
they go slowly and daintily thru the 
fields picking a bit of grass here, a 
juicy morsel there, flying up into the 
air to catch the winged creatures that 
they like. They do not guzzle and gob- 
ble like the ducks. If we follow Na 
ture’s way with the poults we will feed 
them little and often. 

Dandelions root and branch finely 
chopped, pepper grass and chopped let- 
tuce and onions make good green food 
without which poults will not thrive. 

Poults should be confined to a mov- 
able pen for a week or ten days. When 
the turkey mother broods them a trian- 
gular frame made of boards twelve to 
sixteen inches wide on edge and 
with a roosting coop with board floor 
in one corner is useful. This pen is 
easily moved each day to fresh grass. 
Avoid dampness and lice. A good pre- 
caution against worms is to give once 
a week one tablespoon of oil and one- 
half teaspoon of turpentine in mash to 
every twenty poults. Follow this with 
one-half teaspoon of Epsom salts to 
twenty poults. 

Poults can not endure strong smell- 
ing lice powders. Dust the mother hen 
with fresh pyrethrunm powder. Un- 
less it is fresh it is no good 


set 
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BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps:ta 
broilers—two-pounders. 


Do it this way: 
Keep them healthy. 
Keep them hungry. 
Feed the old reliable 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg 
weakness and genes. Pan-a-ce-a takes care of 
all that. There will be wellness, cheer and ~ Pan-a-ce-a, 

muerte iILBERT Hess 
good growth. M.D., D.V.3, 

PAN-A- CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set her at two 
pounds, and watch that beam come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
feather growth, too, between your flock and 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets intd 

early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you 
There’s a right-size package for every 


100 hens, the 12- th. pke. 200 hens, the 25-lb. 
60 hens, the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. 
For Sewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


spent 30 
years in perfect- 


have, 
r flock, 
pail 

drum 








Ashland, O. 








aay CLE 
for Little Chicks 


Don't let dive cut inte al flock 
Save Them! Piiving hese ence Here ine NEW 
Droven treatment and preve mative tor 


ROUP 
WHITE DIARRHEA 
CHOLERA, ETC. 


ent. Keeps chicks healthy, strong and 
tron epared in tablet form and pre 
id Bowen, DV. M. Money refunded 
U not satisfied. 

FREE 


BULLETIN °§ 
“ONLY 1. 


ORDER NOW 





« ron fine 
scribed by Shields, D.V.S 


; FederalChemicalCo. 
100 Wie "> 
j € 7A i it — ag 
i) j eS 
U.S. Gov’t experts declare that 50 
to 60 percent of every brood hatched 








Cholerine 
kills the germ of this dread disease. 
It saves chicks—makes 
faster. 


Money Back Guarantee 


If Cholerine fails to prevent and cure 


have white diarrhea. 










them grow 


| 3- Buys 140-Egg Champion 

Beile ae 
Hot-Water, Copper Aad a. § le W o8 — 
Fibre Board, Seif Re ated 

6.95 buys 140 - 

‘ater Brooder. Or both iectiat $ 
$21.95 Buys 230-Eeg ri 18} 
$ 9.95 Buys 230-Chick Brooder 
Both Ww hen Ordered Together, Or ily $29.95 






white diarrhea and other chick dis- 
















eases the purchase price will be re- Express Prepaid 
funded without question. MEH East of Rockies and Allowed West 
p > . Share 
Ash ur dealer for Cholerine or ser 67.00 1,0) or 
ae eee Beatigeldedin _ : ’ OT bree Look Matchin Facts.” 
large package postpaid, hs tcle oven, tine. Jim RB ° d 
Bolle City Incubator ee Box 12 Racine, Wis. 








Germo Manufacturing Co. 


72 Germo Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


SHOEMAKER’S 








POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1928 b ate. neg 
colored plates of fowls true to pe 
tells all about chickens, their pricer's ibators- 
disease and remedies All . bot t pool 
thetr prices and thelr operatio' or on onc 


hicks or grown poultry 


Why Let ; die from white pe it 


cholera or roup when Chick-Luck Tablets 





will prevent it. Price $1.00, Money F  &i7 horses and how to Bull sced it, CNV ae 
back if not satisfactory. Free booklet PCC. SHOEMAKER. Box 1252, \ 


on poultry diseases. Sold by dealers or 











2 ; ai » Chick- ’ y) 2 H or live and dressed 
sent post paid. The Chick-Luck Com- Highest Prices Paid 0) cyt ry, suo 
pany, Central City, Lowa. veal, eggs, butte rand pigeons. A square dew tr 

: : ways. (. E NEILL & CO., 325 W. 50 
Please mention this paper when writing. | Street. Cintengo, “Iittnois : 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, April 20, 1923; 





Notes on Ducklings 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As it is now time of year for little 
ducklings as well as other kinds of 
paby poultry, beginners may be inter- 
ested in a few pointers, tho it may 
seem like a twice or thrice told tale to 
those who have had experience, but 
each year finds many novices in the 
field. 

We find ordinary oatmeal which we 
puy in hundred pound sacks gives us 
the best results for all infant poultry. 
They are all very fond of it and it 
seems to be a feed which they do not 
overeat enough to prove injurious. In 
the case of ducklings and goslings it 
should be mixed with sand and if the 
sand be a wee bit moist, so it will just 
adhere to the oatmeal, it will be all 
the better. After a few days some of 
their meals may be of moist, not slop- 
py, mash. The mash may be made up 
of bran three parts, shorts two parts, 
tankage one part, with some sand 
mixed in with the other ingredients. 
We do not like to give cracked or 
ground corn till they are ten days or 
two weeks old as ducklings are greedy 
litle creatures if given a chance to 
be; too much corn is likely to fer- 
ment and cause trouble. They should 
be fed four or five times daily until 
two or three weeks old, after which 
time three times a day will do very 
well, but they should have a good 
grassy run. Unlike chickens, they do 
not spoil the grass with one exception. 
One must be careful to put the water 














Chicken Feed Hopper. 


where they will not injure the grass in 
undesirable places. They absolutely 
must have water deep enough so they 
can get their bills in above the nostrils, 
else there will be trouble with clogged 
hostrils and pasty eyes. 

They will devour untold quantities 
of bugs. 

Ducks do not require so much heat 
as chicks, but their backs must be kept 
dry until feathered out. 

They can be successfully hatched 
either under hens or in brooders. In 
fact, we had an excellent hatch last 
year in a small, cheap tin brooder of 
mail order house fame. 

Many advise a lot of extra moisture 
for duck eggs, but we find we must 
be governed by the size of the air cell 
in them as well as chicken eggs. It 
has also been our observation that if 
hens are set on duck eggs in nests di- 
rectly on the ground, they must be 
Watched carefully if there are heavy 
rains and much hot moist air at hatch- 
ing time, as the shell seems to fill up 
80 completely with duck that there 
8 No chance for movément to free 
themselves from the shell. Therefore, 
at Such times we should open a little 
space as soon as pipped, so they may 
have a chance to breathe. 

Duck egg shells break more easily 
than chicken eggs but it takes the 
ducklings longer to emerge from the 
shell than it does a chicken, sometimes 
taking thirty-six hours. They will 
Mostly be able to help themselves out 
if they are worth saving, unless the 
membranous lining becomes too dry 
and adheres to the duckling. 

i? need not be fed until twenty- 

r to thirty-six hours old, tho we do 


hot fi para ai 
t find it so injurious to ducks as 
chickens to feed 


me early. If they are 
any Started they will grow Jike 
© proverbial weeds; in fact, you can 


“most see them grow. 


CLARA EDGERTON. 
Tilton, Iowa. 








ment of the poultry. 


floors, runways and 


week. 
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Tewis’ Ive 








Buy twelve cans of LEWIS’ LYE at a time. 
it handy for use around the Kitchen, Garage, Hoghouse— 
all farm buildings, 
There are nearly fifty other uses for LEWIS’ LYE which 
are contained in our booklet ‘““The Truth About a Lye.”’ 
Instructions for the care and cleaning of autos, trucks and 
tractors are given in our folder ‘“‘How to Clean Motor 
Equipment with Lewis’ Lye.” 
be gladly mailed free upon request. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO, 
Manufacturing -Paching -‘Distributing LYE - Since 1856 
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Lewis’ Lye 
GG production and the raising of fowls for market have been 
of big importance to the average farm household for years.. 
They are a constant source of ready cash the whole year around. 
Results gained, money earned, depend upon breeding and manage- 
You can earn bigger profits if you spray 
poultry houses with LEWIS’ LYE. 
Every poultry raiser knows that fowls thrive best in clean, well 
ventilated places free from vermin. 


For big egg production or the raising of fowls for market, clean, 
sanitary conditions are absolutely necessary. 


Spray the hen house thoroughly with Lewis’ Lye solution— 
one can dissolved in five gallons of water. 


Many of the most successful poultry raisers make it a rule 
to sprinkle this solution around the poultry house every 


PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


SATISFIED FOR HALF CENTURY” 


Clean the roosts, 


Always keep 


These valuable books will 











Just a few uses for 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Nothing equals it for cleaning 
auto radiators, transmissions, 
differentials and greasy parts 


Cleans garage floors—cuts 
grease and dirt on farm 
machinery 





Unexcelled for making 
home-made soap by 
cold process 














Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate as follows: 8c per word per insertion !f the ad 
rane four to efght consecutive times, and 7c per werd 
per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge ie 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number is counted 
asone word. Al) advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: Al) poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make ail remittances by bank draft, post- 
al or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 
date of {seue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
dress al] orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Des Moines, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
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SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Big type, dark red, extra heavy layers; prize win- 
ners for 12 years. Eggs:—Range flock $4.00 per 50; 
67.00 per 100. Exhibition mating 30 hens two 
Owens Farm males; $2. per 15; €6.50 for 50. 
Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. bred for type, 
tO colorand bigh laying production. Eggs from 
special mating, $2.00 per 15; carefully mated pen, 
$7.00 per 100; utility flock, $5.00 per 100. Mre. Asa 
Lee, Mitchellville, lowa. 





ELINGS Red Beauty Strain 8. C. champion shape 

and color, special winnere. Pen egge and baby 

chicks, price reasonable; range eggs, $6.00, 100. Cata- 
log free. O. J. Aeling, Dayton, Iowa. 





1GGS8 from heavy boned, dark red Rose Comb 
4 Keds, greatest laying strain, good scoring and 
utility. Cockerels, $2.50 and up; 20 years a breeder; 
ee guaranteed. Highland Farm, Hedrick, 
owa. 





‘INGLE Comb R. 1. Red eggs, choice flock, 46.50 
for 100. W. 8. Lund, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 
| ie from R. C. Reds leading strain, dark red, 
4 big boned. Special pen, 15, $3.00; range, 100, 
96.00; 50, @3.50; 15, 41.25. Irving Boyd, Aredale, lowa. 





i waerxrnre large, dark 8ingle Comb Reds, culled 
to lay, Tompkins strain, 16, 1.00; 50, 63.00; 100, 
$5.00. prepaid. Mrs. Henry Tory, Mendon, Mo. 





| aie SALE— Rose Comb Red Eggs, from big type, 
dark red stock, good laying strain; pen, $2, 15; 
flock, 1.25, 15; 66,100. A. E. Miller, Marion, lowa, 





ATCHING eggs from good quality, Dark R. C. 
Rede; #6.00 per bundred, prepaid. G. G. 
Aecbenbrenner, Laurens, lowa. 





EALTHY Vigorous Bingle Comb Rhode Island 
Red chicks from heavy laying flock. $15 per 
100. Safe arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ia. 





[ ARK R. C. Red batching egge: culled for color 
and jaying; satisfaction guaranteed; #6, 100. 
Mre. E. Wallin, Laurens, lowa, 





a Comb Rede, line bred, eggs from yards, 
three and five dollars, 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. T. B. Parker, Aurelia, lowa. 





C. Red eggs, Poormane 200 egg etrain, healthy 
« fiock; winter layers; price @4.75 per 100. Henry 
Timm, Swaledale, lowa. 





S C. R. I. Red eggs from prize winners; culled for 
‘3. laying; special mating #150 per 15; range #@5.00 
per100. Mre. H. C. Clarke, Mitchellville, lowa. 





~ C. Reds, extra fine dark flock; eggs @1 per 15; #6 
WO. peri00. Mre. F. J. Bunnell, Earlham, lowa, 





C.R. 1. Red eggs for hatching: large dark red 
« birds. 66, 100; White Pekin duck eggs, $1.75 per 
tetting, prepaid. Roy Hunt, Nashua, lowa. 





HODE Island Reds, Rose Comb Red eggs; dark 
red, large developed flock; heavy layers; 15, 
$1.25; 100,87. Mre. Harley Shaffer, Webster City, Ia. 





} O8E Comb Red egge. big type. dark red, good 
jayere. @6, 100; @1.25, 15. Frank A. Lareon, 
Moorbead, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
UY your eggs from state record flock R. C. R. I. 
Reds, have never failed to win, wherever shown, 
Breeding pens mated by Ames specialist. Pen, $1.50, 
15; flock, $8.00, 100. 6. L. Mealey, Richland, lowa, 

















ATCHING eggs from 250 egg strain Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds; $1.50 per setting; 95.00 per 
100. Mrs. Frank Lelst, Ottosen, lowa. 








OBE Comb Red eggs; Harold Tompkin strain; 

various winter show winners; special selected 

pens, 63 per 15. . A. Brown, West Broadway. 
Fairfield, lowa. 





YECOND highest Rose Comb Red, 1922 record flock, 
i) large, dark red. Egg ¢7.00, 100; chicks, 20 cents. 
Mrs. Lou Burnside, Lewis, lowa. 





¥ C.R.1. Red Hatching eggs, big boned, brillant 
S. Red stock that had twenty years of breeding for 
eggs and standard qualities. J. 8. Osbun, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 
EAN strain Rose Comb Red eggs, $1.50 per set. 
ting: 67 per 100; satisfactory hatch guaranteed, 
Prairie Queen Farm, Knoxville, Illinois. 








RHODE ISLAND WHITES. 





PAPA ALA LALLA 
HODE Island White eggs. Stock related to win- 
ning pen that laid 1206 eggs National Egg Laying 
Contest, 1922. Circular free. Mrs. Elza Jones, 
Memphis, Missouri. 





ANCONAS. 





INGLE Comb Ancona eggs from vigorous farm 
i flock, bred for eggs and show, $6.00 per 100. Ben 
Dyvig. Jewell, lowa. 


NCONA Babies, eggs and eight week old chicks. 
Free circular. 68. C. Ancona Farm, R. 6, 
Lincoln, Illinois. 








MINORCAS. 





NINGLE Comb Biack Minorcas exclusively. Spien- 
did purebred, farm range flock; Pape strain. 
Eggs 15. 61.25; 30, 
617.00. Oscar Sutcliffe, Clarkesville, lowa. 
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$2.25; 100, 06.00. Baby Chicks, 100, j 
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Keep Pilot Brand Shell Al- 


ways Available to Poultry 


Lime Feed Reduces Egg 
Breakage—Say Experts 


REAKAGE of eggs in transit is 

costing American poultrymen 

many thousands of dollars every year 
because of soft-shelled eggs. 


Laying hens require lime feed to 
— full, potential output, and to 


ay hard-shelled eggs. 


Make Chicks Grow 


Growing chicks also require lime 
food to buildstrong, healthy skeletons, 
and to aid their resistance to disease. 
These are facts that every poultry 


expert agrees upon. 


% Pure Carbonate of Lime 


Poultrymen everywhere can now 
obtain Pilot Brand Oyster Shell- 
Flake, analyzing 98% pure carbonate 


of lime. 


burlap bags; 


out delay. 


By keeping Pilot Brand 
continuously in every pen, they can 
insure full productionofhard-shelled 
eggs and proper growth of chicks. 


Pure, Clean, Graded 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake is 
washed, dried, ground and graded, 
packed in 100-lb. brand new 12-02. 
yet its cost is trifling. 
Experts estimate maximum expense 
at less than a cent per hen per year. 


Ask Your Dealer Today 
Make your hens pay. 


your dealer, and if he does not carry 
Pilot Brand, write us at once, and we 
will see that you are supplied with- 


Inquire of 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICE: 





SECURITY BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No connection with any company of similar name 





PLYMOUTH i ROC “Ss. 


PAPILIO 


BRED-TO-LAY BARRED ROCK — 


Eggs (200-297). Vigorous stock, Blue Ribbon winners. 
98.00-105; $4.50-50; 62.00 15. Trapnested pen matings 
(Parks and Aristocrats), $4.00 and @5.00 per 15. Ask 
for mating list. Guaranteed. Postpaid. STATE 
RECORD FARM, Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 
ARRED Rock Eggs—Flock bred for high egg 
production, Bradley pullete and Imperial Ringlet 











hens mated to Aristocrat cockereis; trapnested, 
digreed stock; €8, 105, postpaid Baby chicks, 
each, postpaid. Special pens, 63 per 15. Mrs. 
Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 
ARRED Rocke, Exclusively 37 years, Bradley- 
Thompson strain, Hogan tested, heavy-bone, 
heavy laying strain, eggs, $3.00, 30; 88.00, 100. Parcel 


Post Paid; safe delivery guaranteed. . = 
Schultz, Cerro Gordo, Iilinols. 





OYAL Puritans, Barred Rocks, dark matings; 

prizes won tn 1922: 8 firsts, 7 seconds, 5 thirds, 

2 fourths In strongest competition. Eggs, pens 86.00 

and 4.00 per 15; range $1.50, 15; $7.00, 100. Louts 
Hudenteldt, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


Pure Bred | Barred Rocks 


Ready to book orders oe baby chix and eggs. Flock 
culled by Peters. Mrs. G. M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 








MPERIAL Ringlet and Bradley eggs from special 

pen matings. Aliso grand range flock, Send for 

free mating list. Mra, Clyde Thompson, Hopkinten, 
wa. 


RADLEY Barred Rock eggs, dark mating, ex. 

cellent stock. Pens headed by cockerels direct 

from Bradley Bros., $5 and @3 per 15; range 86 per 100. 
Mrs. Harry Orcutt, Coggon, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs from fine jan D ‘harsinn extra 

large birds; Thompson straip, culled by Peters; 

15, $1.50; 30, $2.75: 100, 87.00. Shipped by parcel 

— or express; satisfac tion or money back. Ammy 
tow, Lynnville, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks light and dark mating: Pekin 
ducks and Pearl Guinea eggs at reasonable 
prices. Thirty years a breeder and exhibitor. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. W. Hopson, Bedford, Jowa 





UFF Rock eggs, Golden strain, $1.50 per 15; 87 00 
per hundred; post paid. Mrs. H. W. Hackamack, 
La Grange, Mo. 


ARK “Aristocrat” eggs; 83.00, $2.50, 61.50 
per 15 postpaid. Choice layers, superior males; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Marion Kipp, Winfield, Ia. 





FLrROCES ROC KS. 
\GGS° trom pure bre d “Barred Rocks, dark kind, 
4 from 150-200 egg Kind; mated to excellent 
cockerels; 61.50, 15; 66. 105, prepaid. Bert Stevens, 
Paton, lowa. — 


ores Ringlet Rareed Roc x eggs, range 
flock, 61.00 per 15; 85.00 per 100; special pen 85.00 
per 15. Mrs. George Neu, F ‘armington, lowa. 
} UFF Rock hatching eggs from pure bred stock, 
$6.00 per hundred by parcel post, prepaid. J, 
Latimer, 


H. Lage, lowa, 


\ JHITE Rock eggs from heavy winter laying 
strain, 100, 84.50; 200 01 more $4.00 for the rest 
Mre. Edward EKrusha, Fairfax, 


lowa 

excellent Winter layers; 
setting, $1.00; post- 
Mre Fre d Ktobtuson, Callendar, Ja. 
eggs $1 00, 15; $6, 100; 
layers. Russel Meritt, 


of season, 
( U a ITY W hite Roc ka, 

ge8, local, hundred, 85.00; 
pald, 96. 00; 81. 5. 


I i FF Rock pure bre 4, 
extra good winter 


Route 4, Fairfield, 11linote. 

ae tD Combs, winter eggs from Rose Comb ‘Bnved 
Rocks, while others nursing frosted combs. 

Chicks and eggs of most popular breeds. Illustrated 

circular. 5. B. Wenger, South English, lowa. 


Rosy 








eggs post pald; farm 
culled to lay; $5.00 per hundred. 


RE “bred White Rocks: 
range fleck; 





Mrs. Guy Hunter, Barnee City, lowa. 
PURE bred White Rock hatching eggs, Fishel 
strain, 66.00 per hundred; 83.50 for fifty. Mrs. 


Joe Abiid, i 6, Des Moines, lows. 

W HITE Roe ks, Fishel’ 8 direct, exes from birds, 

bred to weigh and lay. 100, $6; 50, 83.25; 15, 

$1.50, prepaid. cv. Christiansen, Gowrte, lowa. 

B RADLEY'S Barred Roc 7 eges a1. 50 to 863.00 per 

15; 87.50 per 100; postpaid. Mating list, 8S. M. 
Phelps, Monmouth, Iilinote 





w ¥ AN Sore xs. 


Eggs From Regal Dorcas \ White Wyandottes 


supertor quality, big boned; $1.00 per setting; $5.00 
per hundred Mrs. Arthur McCabe, Madrid, Iowa. 


] OSE Comb w hite Wyandotte eggs. Excellent 
quality, big boned, heavy layers—85.00-100, @3.00- 
60, $1.50-15. Clifford Benson, Marathon, lowa. 
R OSE Comb White W yandotte eggs; farm range; 
fifteen, $1.25; fifty, 83.50 Mrs. Bertha Good- 


win, Tracy, lowa 





JISHEL White Rocks, free range, #6 hundred; 
$3.50 fifty; $2.50 thirty. White View Farm, Great 
White Way. C. E. Pugh, Menlo, lowa, 





SILVER Laced Wyandottes, 
OO lacing. Winners at 
two dollars setting. E. 


large sized, beautiful 
Des Moines show. Eggs, 
kt. Barker, Indianola, lowa. 

















w bes A N porr ES 


Three “White Wyandotte 


Special Matings Fishel’s Strain Direct 
Eggs 25, 30, 35 cents each. 100% fertility. Thoroughly 
culled range flock, Fishel’s strain, eggs 7 cents 85% 
fertility. Chicks 18 cts., 98% live delivery. 

BAKER BKOS., Manson, lowa 


Excelsior White Wyandottes 

Hatching eggs from winners at Illinois egg laying 
contest. Real quality WhiteWyandottes. Pen mat- 
ings, $3 and 65 15 eggs; farm flock, $2 15 eggs, $9 per 
lu. J.C. Brehm, 1144 N. Seminary, Galeaburg, iil. 


PLLA LISS ISSA 





\ ;HITR w YANDOTTES, WINN ERS 

at Iowa State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, 
Ohto, also lead in laying at Iowa State Agricultural 
College. Eggs, 15, $3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, $8.00; 100, 815.00. 
Hu. F. DU ER, Box WwW, Bagie Grove, Ba, 


ee C ein Ww hite Ww yandotte cockerels, big boned 
7 to 8 Ibs., hatched from culled and especially 

mated pens. Eges for hatching. Farm flock, $4.00; 

special pens, $10.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper, Prairie 
City, lowa, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Farm range—excellent laying strain, Eggs, 15, 61,25; 
100, 6 00. Guy White, Argyle, lowa. 

1 NOWFL AKE White Wyandottes, Regal strain, 
\ culled, bred to lay and weigh; liberal guarantee 








Eggs, 100, $8.00; 15, $2.25. Quietdale Farms, Keller- 
ton, Iowa. 
‘GGS from Regal Dorcas White Wyandottes; 


4 heavy laying, big boned, $6.00; 
50, 03.50; 15, $1.25. 


true type; 100, 
Irving Boyd, Are dale, lowa 


\ HITE Wyandotte hate hing eggs: purebred; 

Regal Fishel strain: excellent quality, type 
and color; $7.00, Emi! Sandberg, 
Harcourt, Lowa. 


100, prepaid. 





\GGS for hatching; White W windotoen: 95.00 per 
4 hundred; Single Comb White Leghorns $4.00 

per hundred. Adolph Moeller, | Walcott, iowa. 
Wyandotte « eggs, standard | type, 
pure white, heavy layers, 86.00, 100: $3.50, 50; 

1. 25.15. Mrs. Clyde Shaw, New Sharon, lowa. 
Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs, farm range, $6.00 per 
Y hundred; special pen, prize winners, $3.75 per 
15. _ A. K. . Christiansen, Newell, lowa. _ 


te sER White 





prize 
$6.00, 


IL VER Laced Wyandotte eggs, large bona. 
K winners, satisfaction guaranteed. $3.50, 50; 
100. Mrs. C. F. Croll, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
W HIT E Wyandotte hatching e«gs, from ‘Hoga 1- 
ized, high producing flock. 85 00 per 100; $3.00 
per50. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Clemons, lowa 

















Sanitation in the Farm Flock: 
Disease control and sanitation ™ 


most important in poultry mana 
ment. Lack of knowledge of the y 












ence of disease and the method 4 
combating it or the non-applicatioy 
this knowledge has caused many flg 
to be destroyed in a very short t 
The loss is enormous and yet ig py 
ventable. 

There is one absolute rule in po 
sanitation and disease control, ‘ 
vention is first, last and always thy 















aim. Tuberculosis, fow! cholera, chic’ 





en pox, and roup—the four worst 
eases that poultry may have—are 
curable without taking more work g 
time than the average farm birds 
worth. 

Most farm poultry houses lack 
fective means of removing moistur 
and impure air. Accumulated moig, 
ure in the poultry house and an oye. 
crowded condition are directly regpop. 
sible for the colds and roup which 
weaken the vitality of the birds, cay 
ing them to easily succumb to other 
diseases. To remedy this, use the open. 
front type of house, which has become 
universally adopted, and allow at leagt 
three square feet of floor space per 
bird. 

Given a chance, poultry will returp 
good profits on the investment. Clean 
liness is one of the best guarantees of 
success. At some convenient time of 
the year, give the poultry house and 
yard an exceptionally thoro cleaning 
and disinfecting. If a dirt floor 
used, dig down six or eight inches, cart 
the dirt to the field, and replace it 
with clean gravel. With a cement 
floor, remove the litter and loose ditt 
and sweep the house to remove all ditt 
and cobwebs. A thoro application of 
two parts of stock dip and three parts 
of kerosene to each and every corner, 
crack and crevice of the floor, roof, 
walls, nests, dropping boards an 
roosts will do more than any one thing 
to start the year right. An application 
of air-slacked lime once a week is4 
worth-while precaution in keeping the 
ground free from contagion. Have 
clean litter cover the floor six or eight 
inches deep. Clean straw in the nests 
will make them more inviting and 
sanitary. A sloping top to the nest 
will prevent an accumulation of drop 
pings. 

Poultry diseases spread principally 
in four ways: by the birds eating dead 
diseased birds, by contaminated aff, 
thru drinking water, and thru the drop 
pings of diseased birds. All diseased 
birds should be burned. Clean drink 
ing water is essential. To control such 
diseases as fowl cholera, tuberculosls 
or roup, 7.3 grain mercury bichloride 
tablet is dissolved in each gallon of 
drinking water in a non-metal contalt 
er. These tablets are used only whet 
the disease is present and then for not 
more than ten days at a time. 

To control diseases that are spread 
thru the droppings, use dropping boards 
underneath the roosts. If disease i 
present, millions of disease germs 4f% 
removed with the droppings, instead of 
being in the litter to contaminate the 
birds when they scratch and feed, Put 
in dropping boards thirty inches from 
the floor, on a level, and six inches be. 
low the roests. A large amount 









-moisture is being removed when thé 


droppings are taken out every other 
day or once a week. The floor space 
is being increased by preventing the 
droppings from accumulating on the 
floor. The boards are a good invest: 
ment. 





Diphtheritic Roup 


Diphtheritic roup may be a very & 
rious trouble in the flock. It occurs 
often in connection with chicken pO 
and contagious roup and by some al 
thorities is believed to be caused 
the same organisms. It is one of 
hardest diseases to eradicate, 4 
vidual treatment is usually neces 
unless the whole flock is sacrifice. 

This disease may be distinguls 
from the nasal roup by the forma 
membranes on the mucous 
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BABY CHICKS 


For Fi Grit, Milk or Water. 

AMERICAN PANS 

flow as ci $ sat is 

4 of “tight 

Seated"? sock real Melee’ on 
oO 8, 





Man’ Use JAPANNED 


Ajeifcait Bob, Fav TeuRat 
Oldest, largest, best poultry, per, 
i year cents. 2 years 








Cone Shaped Bottom 
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{ole lop Section 





ts 


fysily Separated Prevents Clogging 









LEGHORNS. 
PIPPI PP PPP IPP PPD PPPLPPLLAAII PAPAL AIP 
@GS—CHICK8—Single Comb White Leghorns. 
All foundation stock, daughters and sons of 
Porites Springs’ 230—281—317 trapnested bens; Hogan 
tested; highest egg records. Blue ribbon winners. 
Write us now for free descriptive booklet and reason- 
sbie prices. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, Route 4, 
Creston, lowa. 








ERRIS strain 8. C. White Leghorn eggs for 
batching $4.50, 100; $2.50, 50; fertility guaran- 








come eed. Mre. G. A. Holms, Shambaugh, lowa. 

least e 

£06S, Laros Strain, $. C. W. Leghorns 

, Der from Vigorous, free range stock, mated for high egg 
production; price 7.50 per 100. C. H. Day, Kellogg, Ia. 

turn C. White Leghorn hatching eggs and baby chicks; 

‘lean: . eggs, $6.00 per hundred; chicks $15 per 100 from 
420 egg pure Tom Barron strain. Satisfaction 

28 of guaranteed or money back. Anton Heltshusen, 





ne of fouth Amana, Ia. 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from vigorous 
free range flock. Good packing, prompt deliv- 


uning ery; #5.00 per 100, postpaid. Baby chicks, 12 cents, 
is postpaid—100% live delivery guaranteed. Mrs. Glen 

or fayder, Dayton, lowa. 

, Cart 





)GG8—Chicks, prepaid, Single Comb White Leg- 
ce it horns, Barrons highest pedigreed egg strain, 
ment Hoganized. Free mating let. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 

Bellevue, lowa 














] 
dirt NGGS: Single Comb White Leghorn, Barron strain 
| dirt from vigorous farm range stock, mated with 
yn of Laros’s high egg producers; $1 setting; ¢5 hundred, 
n Bluff View Poultry Farm, Route 3, Lyons. Iowa. 
parts ge Comb White Leghorn; farm range 
rner, flock, heavy layers; prize winners; ¢4.50 per 
roof, bundred. A. J. Polking, Breda, Iowa. 
J 

and ERRIS 265-300 strain eggs; 100, $6, prepaid. New 
‘hi stock from Ferris each year. Satisfaction, 

- goaranteed. Jay Polson, R. 2, Creston, lowa. 
ation 


C. White Leghorn hatching eggs—Ferris 265-300 
is 4 . strain: $1.25, 15; $5.00, 100. Range flock, thor- 
y the oughly culled. Baby chix $16, 100, postpaid. Wm. 

Koepke, Rockwell City, lowa. 









































Have 
sight SINGLE Comb Leghorns and Single Comb An- 
conas. “The strain that always jays.” ¢€5 per 
nests 10. H. Boon, Biakesburg, lowa. 
and INGLE Comb White Leghorns; Barron strain; 
nest direct descendants of imported, pedigreed stock; 
90 egg line; egge $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Christine 
drop Harishorn, Traer, lowa. 
OBE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 100 for $4.00; 15 
pally for 5c; Kulpp strain, farm range. Wm. 6. 
ai Anson, Orchard, Neb. 
de nd get your money’s worth when you purchase 
alr, ours. C, W. Leghorn baby chicks—Barron strain. 
{rop doe McCracken, lowa City, lowa. 
ased INGLE Comb White Leghorn cas for 
' tching. €5.00 per hundred, postpaid. Roy 
rink: McWilliams, Grand Junction, Iowa. 
such GGS. 8.C. W. Leghorns, exclusively Hogan tes- 
losis ted; heavy winter layers; 90% fertility guaran- 
ride ed. #5 per 100. Mrs. Henry Wood, Moville, lowa. 
noe Q'NGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs from a record 
farm flock; #4.50 per 100. Mre. V. H. Conner, 
tain Bhelirock, Iowa. 
when INGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 15, $1; 100, 95; 
» not 200,99; prepaid; all season culled flock; farm 
mage, A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, lowa. 
ETT ceo sovorrwed 
vards Cc. Ber Orpingtons Exclusively on 
+ three separate farms. Tell us your troubles, 
0 {8 rain Grove Farms, R. 1, Humboldt, lowa, 
| are UFF Orpin 
gtons—splendid layere—winnere—from 
id of pee, Hogan tested hens. 20 years breeder. 


1.50-15, $2.75-30, $3.75-50, $7.50-100. August 














» the Peterson, Farnhamville, : 

Put GINGLE comp ae ae hatching eggs: 
from Heary Borer fock 5 $2.75 per 50; $5.00 per 105. 
s be. —i—tremann, Holstein, lowa. 

t of Ore Comb White Orpington and White Pekin 
te BE Beaten Scat Ge cram game Med mace 
ne ope pinEton eggs; range flock; real Golden 
i Aicbeabrenner, Laurens’ Low sper 100. Mrs. J. H. 
the 8° Dat {Orvington eggs, from healthy, heavy 
vest: Blot, Webster City: tor ‘er 60; $6,100. Mra, Harold 





he Be comb White Orpington gees, culled stock, 

‘ Cretrase strain, $6.00 per hundred; 

pers. “Jette Clark, Oakland, lowa. 

6° Bor Orpington eggs; prize winning stock: 
+ 15, $1. a imon, 


Rowan’ Bad; 100, $7.50; Den, 15, $5.00. J. C. 8 














y oe pas ond eeinning Butt Orpington, athe 15; 
curs Crossing, Nebraswe” Bitte, Poultry Judge, Beaver 
a GEESE. 
» aur 668 PAD AR APR ARP PD DPD PPRPPDDPD PD 
1 by BR from African and Embden geese. Bourbon 
covys and nee: Rouen, Pekin, Buff. colored Mus- 
the tity guar lack Cayuga ducks. Some stock. Fer- 
indi Snteed. Ira Gowman, New Hartford, Ja, 
ary — gonmmoth Toulouse geese; old stock; 
" Metuer City, towe, “8 Mre. Harley Shaffer, 
ne TURKEYS. 
' l PP PLP LLL PALL AL ASDL PLL DLS 
st G ANT Bronze turkey eggs, Gold Bank strain, 60 


Baa, —~ each; #5 per 9. Mre. I. C. Robb, Moruing 








face of the mouth, throat, nostrils, 
eyes, or air passages. These mem- 
branes may remain small and disap- 
pear in a few days, or grow thicker 
and become firmly attached. Often 
these thick, false membranes fill up 
the nasal passages, throat, and bron- 
chial tubes, causing the bird to die 
from suffocation. When slightly af- 
fected, birds stand with neck extended, 
their beak open to facilitate the en- 
trance of air, and give off a character- 
istic disagreeable odor. After three or 
four days, swallowing becomes diffi- 
cult, the head is swollen, the eyes 
nearly close, and the comb becomes 
cold and pale. 

The exact cause is not known. 

The birds may be infected by food, 
drinking water, or litter which has be- 
come contaminated by secretions from 
the mouths of diseased birds. Infec- 
tion may be introduced into a flock 
by the purchase of an infected bird, or 
on the feet of humans or wild animals. 

It pays to treat only birds that are 
slightly diseased or that are valua- 
ble. It is better to kill affected birds 
by wringing their necks. Burn all car- 
casses and disinfect poultry houses 
and ground. Use one 7.3 grains mer- 
cury bichloride tablet per gallon drink- 
ing water in a non-metal container. 
These are not used more than ten days 
at a time. Also feed in wet mash 
every other day as much of the follow- 
ing mixture as the birds will eat up 
in ten or fifteen minutes: One part 
epsom salts, one part dry powdered 
sulphur, to twelve parts dry mash. 

Individual birds may sometimes be 
cured by removing the false mem- 
branes with a sharp knife, applying 
tincture of iodine to these parts, and 


applying carbolated vaseline two or 
three times daily until wounds are 
healed. 


ssif”” 


“Tf all the germs in fertile eggs would 
live, and if all the chicks could pip the 
shells, and if all that pipped could 
hatch, and if all that hatched would 
live, the poultry business would be a 
great success, it would be a gold mine, 
a regular bonanza, and every breeder 
of chicks would have a better thing 
than stock in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It all depends upon the chicks. 
‘To be or not to be‘ is the serious and 
important question.” 

It may comfort in smal] measure for 
disappointment in finding chicks dead 
in the shell to know that rarely does 
every egg put in the incubator have 
possibilities of hatching. Perhaps the 
egg was held too long; perhaps the 
hen that laid it was out of condition; 


perhaps it was not a strongly fertilized 
egg and the germ was weak; perhaps 
there was not enough moisture in the 
machine, or sufficient ventilation; per 
haps there were extremes of heat either 
way. We know of instances where the 
germs have been subjected to almost 
unbelievable extremes and yet hatched, 
but these instances are rare. Perhaps 
there was too much or too little circu- 
lation of air; perhaps the hens that laid 
the eggs were too fat. It is impossible 
to tell just where the trouble is, but 
there is a reason if too large a propor- 
tion of chicks are found dead in the 
shell at hatching time. 

How about the ration? Did the hens 
have green food and all the elements 
required for a healthy egg? For eggs 
do have conditions of health just as the 
chicks have. There may be an un- 
healthy germ, a germ lacking vitality 
which will give it strength to break 
the shell, just as there are chicks that 
are hatched to cheep and die. The 
final effort of expulsion from the shell 
is all that some chicks are equal to. 
Large losses should have their causes 
traced. A few dead in the shell from 
every hatch need not be cause for alarm 
but for investigation. 





Do not tolerate sick chicks in the 
flock. The initial cost is small. The 
risk in trying to raise them is too 
great. 








BABY CHICKS. 


BABY CHICKS 





F 34 E SOL-HOT BROODER WITH 
MILLER BABY CHICKS 

Get away from hatching losses. Order your 
baby chicks from the Miller Hatcheries this month. 
600 chick 8o0l-Hot Brooder FREE with $100 order; 
1,000 chick brooder free with $200 order. Miller guar- 
antees 97% live delivery. 2lst successful season. 
These jow prices good for April only. Order from 
thie ad or write for 32 page catalog. 















Per 100 = Per 500 = Per 1,000 
Barred Rocks..........0+++0+ $17.00 $80.00 $150.00 
White Rocks.....cccscsevees 20.00 95.00 185.00 
WE POG vn<aciczecscceccs 20.00 95.00 185.00 
White Wyandottes.......... 20.00 95.00 185.00 
5. L. Wyandottes........... 2000 95.00 185.00 
Golden Wyandottes........ 25.00 115.00 200.00 
R. C. a ee eee 17.00 80.00 150.00 
8.C. R. I. Reds........ +: 17.00 80.00 150.00 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons........ 20.00 95.00 185.00 
8.C. White Orpingtons...... 23.00 100.00 190.00 
8. C. Black Minorcas...... +. 23.00 100.00 190.00 
W. F. B. Spanish........... 28.00 125.00 230.00 
Black Langshans....... eves 20.00 95.00 185.00 
Light Brahmas.............. 30.00 140.00 265. 
8.C. M. Anconas........ » 17.00 80.00 150.00 
8. C. Buff Leghorns..... .. + 17.00 80.00 150.00 
R. C. Brown Leghorns 17.00 80.00 150.00 
68. C. Brown Leghorns... 15.00 70.00 135.00 
6. C. White Legborns + 15.00 70.00 185.00 
Odds and Ends............... 14.00 65.00 125.00 


4. 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 537 Lancaster, Mo. 


Line Bred Chicks 


Pure bred, strong and hardy Barron 
Cc. - Leghorns; fast grow- 
ers; backed by years of breeding for 
winter egg production. Shipped 
prepaid. Arrival guaranteed. 


Write for prices 


Square Deal Leghorn Farm 
Box 770-W Maquoketa, lowa 























CHICKS $10.50 AND UP. 


Heavy laying quality, from personally Inspected 
and Hogan tested hens, in leading varie- 
ties. Prices: Barred Rocks, 6. C. Reds, 
Anconas, 50, ¢8; 100, $15; 500, $72.50. White, 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, 60, $9; 100, 
€17; 500, 382.50. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
50, $9.50; 100, @18; 500, 688. White and 
Brown Leghorna, 50, $7; 100, $13; 500, $62.50. 
Mixed, 50, 66; 100, @11; 500, $52.50. Only one grade 
and that the BEST. POSTP AID, 97% live delivery 
guaranteed. Order now from this AD and get them 
when you want them. Free catalog. You Need It. 
Reference: Lincoln National or American National 
Bank. Sieb’s Hatchery, Box 526, Lincoln, Ill. 
Albert Sleb, Prop., Member I. B. C. A. 


Best Baby Chicks 


“*Continental’? Chicks are guaranteed to Yagh, 
be pure-bred, strong and hardy. Bred and 
hatched by experts. Fast growers, good 
layers. All beet breeds. 


Quick Delivery 


Sbort shipment and quick delivery. A)] shipments guaran- 
teed 97% safe arrival. Write now for catalogue and prices, 


The Continental Hatchery of Illinois, Box 567 Polo, Ill. 


reer fe 
{ 










QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth incubators, that 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickly to maturity, that 
make rea) layers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Each 
flock range grown and on a separate farm. 100% 
live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 
list. 


Emmetsburg Hatchery, 








Emmetsburg, lowa 














Of the first 100 orders we re- 

ceived this spring, 63 were 

from customers who had or- 

dered chicks from us before, 

18 Purebred Varieties 

Satished customers our best ad 

MURRAY McMURRAY 

Webster City, lowa, U.S.A. 


\ Big Value Baby Chicks 


breeds—easy to raise, husky, healthy, 
| vigorous. Write today for free catalog 





Box 58, 














showing many breede in ful! colors. 


GHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Box P, Ottumwa, lowa 


CHICKS 9c and up 


+ 75.000 each week. 14 varieties of healthy pure- 
bred chicks from bestlaying strains. Big catalog 
free. BOOTH HATCHERY, Hox RK, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


HUSKY CHICKS 


i)\From pure bred selected flocks. 611.00 per 
“,gi00 and up. Catalog giving 30 combination 
ordere—feed, brooders etc. Valuable pre- 
mInium free with each order. 
~ Weckel Bros. Box W., Moline, All. 
















\HICKS.8c UP. Postpaid. 
/ Chicka; three breed ducklings. 


20 Breeds 
Catalog free. 





ABY Chix. Fourteen varteties; postpaid; 100% 
arrival guaranteed Catalog on request. 
O’Connel! Farme & Hatchery, Lost Nation, lowa. 





S C. W. Leghorn chicks, $12.15; R. I. Reds, $15 per 
CO. 100; prepaid, from good stock; circular. Gauls 
Hatchery, Tipton, lowa. 


) Purebred, postpaid. Rocks. 
Mary Ss Baby Chicks, Rede, Wyandottes, Or- 
Pingtons, $16 per100. Leghorns $16 per 100; live de- 
livery guaranteed. C. Mary, Norwalk, lowa. 








JSABY CHICKS Sc AND UP. Postpaid. 
Live arrival guaranteed; 12 varieties; catalog 
free. Missouri Chicheries, Clinton, Mo, 


BABY CHICKS Leading varieties; standard bred, 


vigorous, heavy jaying stock. 
Lowest prices, best quality. Postpaid. Illustrated 
catalog free. Superior Poultry Co., Windsor, Mo. 


} ABY Chicke. We can furnish chicks from 25 
varieties of the finest quality, purebred, high 
A. A. Ziemer, 





egg producing flocks; price let free. 

Austin, Minnesota. 

P UREBRED Chicks, April delivery; Brotler 
chicks 10c; Leghorns lic, Rocke and Reds 12c¢, 

postpaid, delivery guaranteed, Order from this ad. 

Quailty Poultry Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 








moby Chicks 


"ae from Strains you know! 
What kind of chickens do you 
ion, 


want to raise? If you want pure 

poaey, bred for high luction, 
poultry that will show you a profit and give 
you the best of satisfaction, then you should buy baby 
chicks from us 


MILLER QUALITY GUARANTEED 


We have been in the poultry business for the 
past thirty-five years e hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied customers. Perhaps you have bought poul- 
try, baby chicks or eggs for hatching from us during 
the past thirty-five years, and if 
now the quality of our stock. 

FROM HEAVY EGG PRODUCING STOCK 
Our baby chicks are hatched under ideal conditions from 
parent stock that are guaranteed, and we ship nothing but 
strong healthy fluffy chicks that reach you in good condi- 
tionand live. We guarantee 100% live chicks delivered to 
you. Miller Strains are winners at many . 

ore laying contests, and if you want : 

e best at the lowest possible price, 
ranteed in every particular, write 

‘or our price list and catalog. 


J. W. MILLER CO. 
Write BoxD ‘ = Rockford, Ill. 





you have, then you 


























COE = MAP 
Have this mark of distinction aceompany your chicks 
We sell chicks only from early maturing 


heavy laying stock. Request our free 
Poultry Book and attractive prices, 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Independence, lowa 


750,000 CHICKS 


$10.50 per 100 AND UP, From 

Hogan tested, well-kept, heavy laying 

flocks. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 

50, 67: 100, 613; 500, $62.50. Bar. Rocks, An- 

conas, 50, $7.50; 100, $14: 500, $67.50. Reds, 

. White Rocks, Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500, 

: =" $72.50. Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandot- 
tes, 50, $9; 100, 617; 500, $82.50. Mixed 100, $11; 500, 
$52.50. Postpaid and full live delivery guaranteed. 
Order right from this ad. Alse Eggs for Hatch. 
img. Free Catalog. Ref. 4 Banks. 
Hatcheries, Box 516, Archbold, Ohio. 


(* ris Baby CHICKS 
















— Make Big Layers 
100% live delivery guar- 


hb quality certified 

- Irving King. ‘‘King-bred’’ 
chicks sold only by 
THE IOWA CHICK HATCHERY } 
Bex M, lewe City, lowe 


BABY CHICKS 


Twelve pure bred varieties. 
8 cents =p. postpaid. 35,000 every 
Tuesday. ig catalog free. 


Q 
ix Lawton A. Reiling, Bellevue, towa 


CHICKS Rhode Istand Reds. We hatch 

exclusively, both combs. 

10th year, customers in 27 states. Order 

now, live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid. Cir- 

lar and latest pres FREE. Write today. 
REDBIRD 


HATCHERY 
?. A, Station Des Moines, 


Eggland Baby Chic 


EGGS and STOCK—Purebred 8. C. W. Leg- 
horns exclusively since 196. Prompt shipment. 
100% live delivery, prepaid. Guaranteed. 
C. O. D. on 10% deposit. Nothing but white egge set. 
Free instructive catalog gives detailed information. 
Eight weeks ojd pulles. KGQ@LAND FARMS, 
Dept. W, Mt, Vernon, lowa. 
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Be Baby chicks are best. Bred to lay; hatched 
3 to live. Eighteen purebred varieties, also mixed, 
lic each. Leghorns, 13c; Rocks, Reds. Wyandottes, 
Anconas, 15c; Orpingtons, 17c; Brahmas, Langsbana, 
2ic; Minorcas, 20c, Postpaid. Safe arrival. Catalog. 
Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Illinois, 


R*= CMICKS from heavy egg producing 
strains, Live delivery guaranteed. Fifteen 
leading pure breeds. Catalog Free. SM ITM 
BROTHERS HATCHERIES, Mexico, 
Missouri. 


ABY CHIX: Eggs, from vigorous, fleecy- 
white, extra heavy laying, Laros strain, 8. C. 

W. Leghorn chix, $17.00 per 100; eggs $7.50 per 100. 
10% discount on ail orders before April 10. Extra low 
Prices after May 25. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa, 











ler Baby Chicks; well hatched, vigorous 

chicks from best flocks obtainable. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. Prompt service. Botne Valley 
Hatchery, Atlantic, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS—Hatching Eggs 


All popular breeds from Hardy Ozark stock. Catalog 
free. Kennedale Hatchery, Springfield, Missourt. 








LANGSHANS. 

B G Biack Langshan, pullets, cockerels, eggs. 
High scoring and laying strain; have bred them 

for 22 years; guaranteed, Ostertoss, Hedrick, lows. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








— 











}GGS and Baby chicks from stock culled and 

4 carefully mated for high egg production, health 
and vigor. Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Anconas. Circular free. Hoppe’s Poultry Farm, 
R. 1 E, Cullom, I!}inots. 


LT pg ang eggs from vigorous farm flocks; 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $2 per 15, #10 per 100, by prepaid parcel post. 
70% hatch guaranteed. Catalog. lowa Hatchery 
Co., Lineville, lowa. 


TF\URKEYS, Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 

Baby Chicks, Hatching eggs, Incubators; 

farmers prices: catalogue free. Poultry Farm, 
Box D, Janesville, Mina. 

AKGE Illustrated Poultry Book Free. Postal 

4 brings it. Turkeys, Geese, Guineas, Chickens. 

Btock and Eggs, Doge, Pets. Home Stech Farm, Sellersvilie Pa. 
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De Laval Separators 
are sold on such liberal 
terms that they will pay 
for themselves within a 
year. See your De Laval 


Agent or write 
full information. 


implici 


The De Laval Separator is so simple, all 
of its parts are made with such care, accuracy 
and precision, that any one, no matter how 
inexperienced, can operate it successfully 
And any one 
capable of handling a wrench can completely 
assemble or disassemble it, quickly and easily, 


under all conditions of use. 


with the one simple tool shown above. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO _ SAN PRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


us for 


Sooner or later you will use a 


“De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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a new tread, 
blocks of which are rein- 


ential rubber ribs, a new and 
longer-wearing rubber com- 
pound in this tread, 


a new and improved Ail- 
Weather tread design, the 
outer blocks of which are 
beveled at the edge, 


a new and heavier sidewall, 


a new and stronger union 
between carcass and tread, 
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this— 
the rugged 


Weather Tread 
excellent and 


heavy circumfer- 


tory. 


senger Cars and 


The same stout long-staple cotton—the same efficient pat- 
ented group-ply construction—the same sinewy and resili- 
ent carcass as of old: 


is the new Goodyear Cord 
Tire with the beveled All- 


that by its 
economical 


performance is making his- 


You can get your size now 
from your Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer, who is pledg- 
ed to help you get from your 
tires all the mileage 5 

into them at the factory. 


Made in all sizes for Pas- 


uilt 


Trucks. 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 




















over 
2,500,000 De Laval Sep- 
arators in use the world 
over—about as many as 
all other makes put to- 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








The Value of an Advanced 
Registry Record 

With a view of determining the re- 
lationship between advanced register 
testing and sale prices received for 
dairy cattle, the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club recently made an analysis 
of the cattle sold at twenty-one public 
auctions of Guernseys held during 1922. 

The summary of their investigations 
showed that 89 females possessing ad- 
vanced registry records sold for an 
average of $1,290.70. One hundred and 
seventy females without advanced reg- 
istry records but with advanced regis- 
try dams, brought an average of $696.50 
each, while 570 females without ad- 
vanced registry records or dams sold 
for $366.40 as an average. 

The sales includes but two bulls that 
had advanced registry progeny. These 
were apparently highly regarded as 
herd sire possibilities, since they 
brought an average price of $7,687.50. 
Seventy-three bulls from advanced reg: 
istry dams but having no advanced 
registry progeny, brought an average 
of $659.90, and 62 bulls without ad- 
vanced registry dams or progeny aver- 
aged $287.80. 

It is apparent from the high prices 
paid that the sales considered must 
have included many animals of very 
choice bloodlines and production rec- 
ords. Nevertheless, the relation of the 
prices of the animals from advanced 
registry dams and of those which did 
not have such dams, is quite signifi- 
cant. Females which had advanced 
registry dams sold very nearly twice 
as high as those without such dams, 
while bulls from advanced registry 
dams sold more than twice as high as 
bulls without this backing. The com- 
parison brings out the importance to 
the dairy cattle breeder of having a 
measurement of the production of his 
animals. 


Holstein Meeting in June 

Breeders of Holsteins will gather at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, the 
thirty-eighth meeting of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica. <A national codperative sale of 
pure-bred Holsteins conducted by the 
Ohio State Association will follow the 
meeting. 

The has a membership 
of 23,000 breeders and has registered 
over a million pure-bred cattle. A total 
of 95,000 cows have been officially or 
semi-officially tested for production of 
milk and butter-fat, and have passed 
the required production for their age 
and length of test to be admitted to 
the advanced registry. By having four 
or more daughters in the advanced reg- 
istry, 6,500 bulls have been recorded 
in the advanced registry yvear-books. 

In the first two months of 1923, 20,- 
272 animals were registered and 405 
new members taken in the association. 
The registrations are lower than for 
the same months of last year, but the 
membership is considerably higher. 


on for 


annual 


association 


The low-producing boarder cows of 
Hardin 
gated to the stock yards, according to 


county, Iowa, are being rele- 


the annual report of the Hardin county 
cow testing association which shows 
that thirty-four of the unprofitable 
cows were sent to market during the 
past vear. 

The difference between good and 
poor cows was strikingly illustrated in 
the records of the association. The 
high cow for the year in Hardin county 
was a two-year-old pure-bred Holstein 
which produced 14,014 pounds of milk 
and 532.4 pounds of butter-fat under 





l 


ordinary farm conditions. This epg 
had a feed bill of $84.58 for the yeg 
and returned $128.38 over feed Ost 
during the twelve months. 

The poorest cow tested by the aggo. 
ciation gave but 2,706 pounds of milk 
and 100.6 pounds of butter-fat. The 
cost of her feed was $34.85 and she 
made a return above feed cost of only 
$5.39. 

In comparing these two extremes of 
the association herds, it is seen that 
the best cow had a feed bill two ang 
a half times as large as the poorest 
animal. However, the best cow made 
a return over feed cost twenty-one 
times as great as the poorest cow. 





Soy Beans for Milk Cows 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What is the value of soy beans for 
milk cows when fed with ground com 
and cob meal, and oats? How would 
it be to use a mixture of four parts of 
corn and cob meal, two parts of oats 
and one part of finely ground soy 
beans? These cows get good clover 
hay and corn silage. How would it be 
to mix the soy beans with oil meal? 
Soy beans are worth $3.50 a hundred 
and oil meal $3.75 a hundred.” 

Experiments indicate that soy bean 
meal has almost exactly the same kind 
of feeding value as oil meal and cot 
tonseed meal. When fed in large 
amounts, ground soy beans have a ten 
dency to cause the production of an 
exceedingly soft butter-fat. Oil meal 
also has a tendency to produce a Soft 
butter-fat, whereas cottonseed meal 
produces a hard butter-fat. On this 
account, it is supposed to be better to 
mix ground soy beans with cottonseed 
meal rather than with oil meal, Our 
correspondent should secure good re 
sults by feeding his cows a grain mix 
ture of four parts of corn and cob meal, 
two parts of oats and one part of soy 
beans. With soy beans and oil meal at 
$3.50 a hundred or higher, we would not 
feed a larger proportion than this. 


Danish Butter Finding Favor 
Here 

Danish butter is finding its .advw 
cates in the United States in greatly 
increasing number, if import statis 
During the winter 
months, large shipments of Danish bub 
ter came to the United States, notwith 
standing the import duty of 8 cents 4 
pound levied as a result of exceedingly 
large imports of such butter to thé 
United States during the winter o 
1920-21, states Consul General Letcher 
Copenhagen, in a report to the Depart 
ment of Commerce. The imports af 
partly due to a scarcity of butter of 
the New York market and to the fal 
of Danish butter prices in England, a 
tributed to unusually large shipment 
to England of butter from Australia 
and New Zealand. The production 
Danish butter for the year ended March 
31, 1922, was 231,000,000 pounds, Eng’ 
land taking 68.6 per cent of the entire 
output. The next largest taker was 


France, with 8.7 per cent. 


tics are any guide. 





New Records for Devons 


Dolly Dartmouth, owned by B. ft 
Marshall, Hanover, New Hampshit®, 
has recently broken the world’s fe 
for butter-fat production by D@ 
cows, according to an announcemett 
from the American Devon Cattle Club 
Dolly Dartmouth started on test 
March 5, 1922, and a year later 
produced 14,472.9 pounds of milk a 
601.8 pounds of butter-fat. ee 
with the rest of the herd and was 6 
ordinary attention except that she 
milked three times a day. 
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” Silage and Barley for Baby 





LLACES? FARMER, April 20, 1923 





Beeves 


That baby beeves can profitably uti- 
fixe silage is demonstrated by the re- 
suits of tests conducted last season at 
the Minnesota experiment station, and 


yéported in Bulletin No. 200, recently 
published. The calves were fed a grain 
ration of 60 per cent shelled corn, 30 

r cent ground oats and 10 per cent 
jinseed oil meal. All of the lots had 
aifalfa hay, while one lot had a full 
feed of silage and a second lot received 
ghalf feed of silage. The calves full 
fed on silage consumed an average of 
twelve pounds per day, and the half- 
fed calves ate six pounds per head 
daily. 

The effects of the silage were to in- 
crease the gain slightly and decrease 
the feed requirements. The full silage 
fed calves gained 7 per cent more rap- 
idly than those on the straight ration, 
while the calves receiving the half ra- 
tion outgained the grain-fed calves to 
aless extent. In the production of 100 
pounds of gain in the full silage fed 
lot, 500 pounds of silage saved 61 
pounds of corn, 19 pounds of ground 
cats, 8 pounds of oil meal and 59 
pounds of alfalfa hay. At present 
prices, the saving in feed cost due to 
the silage would amount to 12 to 15 
per cent. F 

The half-fed silage calves also made 
a better showing in feed costs than 
those fed straight on grain. When the 
two silage fed groups were sold, they 
brought 19 cents less per hundred than 
the straight grain fed calves. The in- 
creased gains and saving in feed costs 
effected by the silage more than offset 
the difference in selling price, however, 
and the expriment shows that silage 
can be used in the baby beef ration. 
The advantage of the silage becomes 
greater as prices of grain and hay, par- 
ticularly the latter, increase. 

In another test, the Minnesota men 
compared barley and corn for baby 
beef production. Each grain was al- 
lowed to form 60 per cent of the ration, 
with ground oats 30 per cent and oil 
meal 10 per cent. All factors consid- 
ered, the corn made a better showing 
than barley. The corn fed steers made 
a5 per cent higher daily gain. For 
100 pounds of gain, the corn fed steers 
took 17 pounds less grain, 6 pounds 
less oats, 2 pounds less oil meal and 
4% pounds less hay, thus making their 
gains at quite a little less expense than 
the barley-fed lot. In selling price, the 
com fed lot had an advantage of 30 
cents a hundred. Those in charge of 
the experiment noted also that the 
calves fed ground barley did not stay 
om feed so well as those receiving corn, 
especially during the latter part of the 
period. : 
_Itappears from this test that there 
is no advantage in feeding barley to 
young cattle except when corn can not 
be easily secured. When the two 
grains are available, corn should have 
the preference, 





Dried Buttermilk for Suckling 
Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of the feeding 
Value of dried buttermilk for suckling 
‘ows and for young pigs?” 

Dried buttermilk is one of the best 
Sources of high quality bone and mus- 
cle building material. It is not as 
cheap & source, however, as tankage. 
We advise that our correspondent con- 
sider feeding his average suckling sow 
“ average daily of about three-fourths 

4 pound of a mixture of two parts 
‘ tankage and one part of dried but- 
frmilk, It may also be a good plan 
to feed the young pigs dried buttermilk 
owned reach a weight of 70 pounds. 
7 te pigs have passed a weight 
eee ns, however, there is some 
abe on, in case good pasture is avail- 
es to whether it will pay to con- 
vod eeding dried buttermilk. For 

™ ted of gains, it is pretty hard to 
re ay and tankage after the pigs 

ell started on good pasture. 
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Yeast-fermented feeds— 
the new way to put on weight at less cost 





ANEW development in feeding offers a way to 
more economical pork production than has ever 
been known before. 


With remarkable results, breeders are now fer- 
menting their mash with a pure dry yeast, newly- 
developed by The Fleischmann Company. 


The fermentation of the mash by Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast acts upon the proteins in a way 
similar to digestion itself. Part of the work of diges- 
tion is thus already accomplished even before the 
pig takes the food into its mouth. The mash is far 
more easily and quickly assimilated, and the food is 
converted into meat at a much faster rate. 


How much feed do your pigs eat up 
for each 100 pounds of gain? 


Whether you raise it yourself or not, your pig-feed 
represents dollars and cents. Feed saved is money 
saved. 


Every breeder wants to cut down his feed expense 
—to produce each 100 pounds of gain as cheaply as 
possible. Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast actually 
makes your feed more economical. Fermented with 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, more feed goes to 
make profitable flesh and less passes unused out of 
the system. Pigs fed on yeast-fermented mash con- 
sume Jess feed for every 100 pounds of gain. 


We are now prepared to make immediate delivery, 
direct to you, of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, in 
214 pound cans, by prepaid express or parcel post. 
Mail the coupon today! It will mean earlier matur- 
ity and better health for your hogs and greater profits 
for you. 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast costs less than 2 
cents a tablespoonful. One table- 
spoonful daily to each pig. First 
dissolve the yeast in water or 
milk, then stir into the dry feed, 


A2% * pewony can for $2, 
a half case (10 cans) for 
$20 or a case (20 cans) 
for $40. Any number 
ofcansorcasesdelivered 
direct to you, transpor- 
tation charges prepaid. 
(Price outside VU. S., 
$2.50 per can.) 
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What Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast is doing today for practi- 
cal hog breeders . - . 


Practical breeders are already increasing 
their pork production and their profits 
with Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast. Here 
are some of their results: 


More weight, less feed for 100 pounds 
of gain! 


In a trial on a New York farm, six pigs were 
fed yeast in the masi:x, and six others, slightly 
heavier but of the same age, were fed the same 
ration without yeast. In a month, the six yeast- 
fed pigs gained 140 pounds, the other six only 101 
pounds. The feed consumed by the yeast-fed pigs 
for 100 pounds of gain was only 394 pounds; by 
the others, 546 pounds. 


Sold them for 114 cents a pound more! 


A breeder of Hampshires had always considered 
40 to 45 pounds a satisfactory weight at weaning 
time. But when he added Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast to the ration of his brood sows, hi8 pigs 
weighed 60 to 75 pounds when weaned. At mar- 
keting time, they brought him 144 cents a pound 
above the market price. These same breeder's 
barrows, raised on yeast-fermented feed, averaged 
200 pounds at 5 months. ‘As a conditioner and 
tonic,’’ he adds, ‘‘yeast is the best thing I have 
ever come across.”’ 


Yeast-fed shoats weighed two-thirds 
more! 


A California breeder took several pigs from one 
litter at weaning time, kept them in a separate 
pen, and gave them the same ration as the rest, 
except for a small amount of yeast. When the 
others weighed from 75 to 80 pounds each, the 
yeast-fed shoats weighed from 125 to 145 pounds, 


His feed bill cut in half! 


Still another breeder reports that the feeding of 
yeast to his hogs has cut his feed bill in half, 
at the same time giving him heavier and faster- 
growing hogs than he has ever had before. 











letting it stand and ferment 24 to 48 hours 
before feeding. Complete instructions with 
every can. Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
is guaranteed to do exactly what we claim 
for it or your money will be refunded. 


— | _— “a 
, THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, } 
Dept. D-96, ; 

827 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. : 
Enclosed find $........... Please send me ] 
....214 pound cans of Fleischmann’s.Pure Dry ] 
Yeast, postage prepaid. Send me your book on ] 
the care and feeding of pigs. | 
ONO aks: bias € aise vide elena es Cb O60 C060 wre yclerene ] 
Htfect and NUMA s 6iicccicecvecsevetececesat | 
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ILO-FILLING MADE EASY, 
Fue ONNING QWJAY. 
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Write fer Catatog fo the = 613-617 Washingto 


nite. 
|MORGAN HARVESTER CO. Minneapolis, Minn. ern 











100 Fidelity Worm 


Capsules ri: $4.50 


The BEST Worm Capsules Made 









Over half a million sold 
to 







every test. 
recommended by 
Quick, safe and sure. O 
from this ad today. 

100 Capsules, full instructions, postpaid ....$4.50 
Capsule gun and jaw spreader, postpaid...... $1.00 
Extra Capsules, prepaid, 25—$1.25; 50—-§2.40; 

100—$4.50; 600—§18.00; 1 00 
Send no money. Shipment made C. O. D. if desired. 


; Fidelity Serurm, 


rite quick for new low prices. Vaccinate your 
i onrnelt, Save 50% of cost. Be safe. Be sure. 
Use Fidelity Serum, made under U. 8. Govt. super~ 
vision. There is no better serum made. 
Complete Course in 
Hog Cholera Control 
step in prevention and treat- 
nasal tale ont other swine diseases. No 
obligation whatever. Write today sure. 
Fidelity Supply Co., 817Exchange Ave., Chicago, lil. 
H, ©. West, Dist., 1448—20th Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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Brood Sow Partnerships 


The practice of letting out brood 
sows on shares is fairly common among 
breeders of pure-bred swine, particu- 
larly when expansion in the business 
seems desirable and the breeder wishes 
to raise more pigs than his buildings 
will accommodate. The plan is some- 
times followed with grade hogs for 
market, altho not to the extent to which 
it prevails among pure-bred men. 

Back in the boom days four or five 
years ago, when hogs sold extremely 
high, it was quite common for farmers 
or beginning breeders to take care of 
a sow and litter for one or two choice 
gilts, turning the sow and the balance 
of the litter back to the owner at wean- 
ing time. In late years when sows 
have been handled on shares, a com- 
mon arrangement has been to divide 
the pigs equally at weaning time, when 
the sow is sent back to her owner. Some 
regard this as fair for both parties 
when the hogs concerned are pure-bred. 
Many farmers fe.1, however, that this 
is not quite fair to the man who fur- 
nishes the feed and 'abor, and favor a 
division of two-thirds of the litter to 
the man who raised them and one-third 
to the owner of the sow. - 

Sometimes a non-resident farm own- 
er will sell an interest in the sows to 
the man who works the farm and cares, 
for the hogs. It is sometimes difficult 
in arrangements of this sort to deter- 
mine just how the proceeds should be 
divided. An instance of how this prob- 
lem has been adjusted is furnished by 
Prof. E. L. Quaife, of the Iowa State 
College extension service, who writes 
as follows: 

“I own a half interest in the sows 
and boars. I pay one-half the vaccina- 
tion, registration and selling expenses 
and get one-fourth of the returns. The 
pigs are to be sold any time we can 
move them satisfactorily, aiming, how- 
ever, to make some division about No- 
vember 1. My partner carries the hogs 
up to breeding age, if advisable, and 
takes care of all the feed, labor, etc.” 

In the case of grade hogs, most farm- 
ers feel that the man who furnishes the 
feed and does the work is entitled to 75 
per cent of the pig crop. In this con- 
nection, Professor Quaife suggests a 
plan whereby one man would furnish 
the sows and a boar in the fall and the 
other man would breed, feed and care 
for the animals The owner of the 
sows would receive 20 per cent of the 
proceeds.from the pigs when sold in 
the fall. The sows would remain the 
property of their original owner and 
might be sold after weaning the pigs 
or otherwise disposed of. 





More Than 1,500 Accredited 
Herds in Iowa 

Iowa now ranks sixth in number of 
tuberculosis-free herds of 
cattle, according to the summary of the 
federal-state tuberculosis 
work for February, 1923. At that time, 
Towa had 1,454 accredited herds, a num- 
ber exceeded only by Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Ver- 
mont. Indiana has the lead with 2,730 
officially clean herds. In addition to 
the states named, Maine, New York 
North Dakota and Ohio each have over 
1,000 accredited herds. Other states 
in which the campaign of eradication is 
progressing rapidly include North Car- 
Olina, with practically 50,000 herds that 
have passed one clean test, and Mis- 
souri and Michigan, in each of which 
states there are more than 20,000 herds 
credited with one clean test. 

In Iowa, the number of accredited 
herds had increased to 1,545 on April 
1. In addition, there were nearly 4,000 
herds which had passed one free test 
and 5,300 herds on the waiting list. 
Polk county had 165 accredited herds 
on that date, and Winnebago county 
had 145. Shelby county numbered 579 
once-tested free herds on April 1, while 
Winnebago had 477. Other counties 
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which had more than 100 herds that 





successfully passed the first test in- 
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Touring 


*1045 


Cabriolet $1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Built by HUDSON 





Essex Stays 


Because of Hidden Values 


In Essex particular attention is bestowed 
on hidden values. 


Finest roller bearings are used throughout, 


where commonly bushings are used. 


For 


weight carried the frame is the sturdiest 


built, save one. 


European and American 


experts call its chassis the finest of its size. 


Easily made adjustments keep the car snug 


and free of noise. 


Essex design and con- 


struction minimize service needs, and ac- 
count for its remarkable acknowledgment 
among owners as a long life car. 


“ssex cars that have seen 50,000 and 60,000 
miles of service are today as dependable as 
when new, And they continue the economy 
of their first cost in years of reliable service. 


The Coach 


Built by Hudson 


*1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Another Essex Feature 
Giving Low Mainten- 
ance Cost and Good 
Service 
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Essex removabie valve guides (at left) are 
simple to replace when worn. Greater 
length gives perfect alignment, At Right 
the ordinary type, not removable, can only 
be repaired by a costly, unsatisfactory 
operation. 





Hudson Prices 


Speedster $1425 

ey 7-Pass. Phaeton 1475 

a » \ Coach 1525 
| . Sedan . 2095 


Freight and Tax Extra 














cluded Appanoose, Blackhawk, Cerro 
Gordo, Kossuth, Pottawattamie and 
Wapello. 





Rural Iowa Gets Into an 
Argument 


(Continued from page 3) 
Association, and had signed up pro- 
ducers’ contracts to deliver milk thru 
that organization. 

This series of debates has had a good 
many results on which the extension 
department, the Farm Bureau and the 
farmers of the state have a right to 
congratulate themselves. It has helped 
to bring some of the younger men in 
the farm organization to the front, has 
given valuable training in public speak- 
ing to a number who eventually will 
represent the farmers in conventions 
of various sorts, and it has stimulated 
the local interest in the township meet- 
ings. 

The important thing accomplished, 
however, has been the advance it has 
brought about in the general knowl- 
edge regarding coéperative marketing. 








All coéperative failures are based at 
bottom on the failure of the member- 
ship to know the problems ihey are up 
against, and to pick the right sort of 
men to handle them. Debates of this 
sort bring home to a great many farm- 
ers information on the technique of co- 
operative marketing that they did not 
before possess, and impress upon them 
the fact that there are things about co- 
operation which must be learned if we 
are to prove that efficient democratic 
control of the farmer’s economic affairs 
is possible. 





Greater Peoria Exposition 

Beginning with this year the Greater 
Peoria Exposition will replace the Na- 
tional Implement and Vehicle Show, 
which has been held annually at Peoria 
for many years. Under the plans for 
the Greater Peoria Exposition, $500,000 
will be expended in new buildings and 
rearranging and improving the 
grounds. The National Swine Show 
will be held on the same grounds at 
the same time as the new Greater Pe- 
oria Exposition. 


KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 
A Wonderful New 


Santonin Capsule 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, W@ 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap- 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record bac 
of them. 

WE GUARANTEE 


Wakefield’s Full Dose 
Santonin Capsules 


to actually kill every worm—large and 
small—in the stomach and intestines, ne 
carry off the dead worms and to put . 
entire digestive tract of the animal " 
condition to take on weight at a recor 
rate or we refund your money. 

100 Capsules at ee 

200 Capsules at .. 17,50 

Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 


Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 


Cc. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 
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Cost of Using Horses on Farms 


The cost of using work horses on 


corn belt farms in 1921 was about $100 © 


per nead, according to a survey made 
py the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The total yearly cost of 
yeeping six horses on farms of approx- 
imately 160 acres amounted to about 
$600. Feed and bedding were about 


@@ per cent of the total cost of main- 
tenance. Other costs in order of im- 
portance were chores, interest, sta- 
pling, depreciation, harness costs, mis- 
cellaneous costs and shoeing. The to- 
tal gross cost was $106.08 per head, 
from which a deduction of $6.87 was 
made for the manure produced, leaving 
anet cost of $99.21. 

Exclusive of pasture, the annual ra- 
tion per head consisted of 40 bushels 
ot corn, 26 bushels of oats, 1.3 tons of 
hay and 1.8 tons of straw and corn sto- 
yer, During the year, 66 hours of man 
labor were required to care for each 
horse. The average farm value of the 
work stock was about $123 per head. 
Actual cash outlay and salable feeds, 
including corn, oats, hay, straw, depre- 
dation, shoeing and miscellaneous cash 
costs, amounted to $64 per horse, or 
about 60 per cent of the total cost. 

During the year, each horse worked 
an average of 723 hours. On the basis 
of a ten-hour work day, the average 
cost was $1.37 per day, or 13.7 cents 
per hour of actual work done. The 
horses on some farms worked from two 
to three times as many hours as those 
on other farms. Such variations indi- 
tate the degree of efficiency with 
which horses are employed on differ- 
ent farms, and have considerable effect 
on the cost per hour of work per- 
formed. The point is made, however, 
that, while it is not always possible to 
keep the horses at work continuously, 
nor advisable to do so for the mere 
sake of keeping them busy, too many 
horses or a lack of productive work 
will invariably result in a relatively 
high cost for their use. If conditions 
are such that it is necessary to keep a 
surplus horse or tw9, the practice may 
not be objectionable if the animals so 
kept are brood mares and raise a colt 
each year. 

Details of the Department’s survey 
are contained in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1298, entitled, “Costs of Using Horses 
on Corn Belt Farms.” In the bulletin 
the authors, M. R. Cooper, assistant 
farm economist, and J. O. Williams, se- 
hior animal husbandman, discuss the 
different phases of horse power costs 
and present suggestions for reducing 
these expenses, 

“Feed and bedding is the largest 
tem in the maintenance of a horse, 
and hence deserves first consideration 
ih an attempt to reduce costs,” says 
the bulletin. ““Altho the exact quantity 
#8 variable, a good, practical guide for 
the farmer to follow in feeding his 
horse is to allow 1.1 pounds of grain 
40d 1.25 pounds of hay per 100 pounds 
of live weight for horses at moderate 
Work, For horses at hard work, the 
stain should be increased to about 
125 pound daily per 100 pounds of 
live weight, but the hay should not ex- 
ceed 1.25 pounds daily per 100 pounds 
live weight, unless of very poor qual- 
ty. The use of good pasture in place 
of the grain and hay ration is not only 
® economical practice, but also will 
have a 800d effect upon the system of 
a pe The use of non-salable feed 
The oo is to be recommended. 
ot tater of colts to take the place 
in kee tg work stock will often aid 
With ping down the depreciation cost. 
. business established, the 
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Mail the Coupon 


at the Top of This Announcement 


4 for Our $15.00 Net Offer 


and I will tell you how a test originated 
by Mr. Melotte, the Edison of Europe, 
will prove to you that at the end of 
twelve months service it is possible for 
you to have a Melotte Cream Separator 


at a net cost of $15.00. 


This announcement is made in abso- 


Ve lute good faith and without any desire 


to trick anybody into believing that he 
can get a Separator for $15.00, except 
in the extra cream income and savings 
made over the period of one year. 


However, if you are willing to make 
= the test, we will give you every oppor- 


tunity of doing it free of charge and if 


we fail to convince you, that, indeed, 
you can have a Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator at the end of twelve months at a 
net cost of $15.00, you will be out the 
postage which you spend for the letter 
or post card you send us. 


That is all. 


Cut out the coupon above, write your 
name and address on it — giving also 
the other information which it calls 
for, and I will tell you about this 
“‘Separator for $15.00 net’’ offer. 


H. B. BABSON 


2843 West 19th Street, Dept.99-44 , Chicago, Il. 





the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 
Adjustment to Demand 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
As you sub- 
scriber to your paper for a good many 


know, I have been a 
years, and I have watched your argu- 
ments fora reduction of acreage witha 
great deal of interest. It. seems to me 
that much corfusion arises on this 
question by the fact that usually when 
a man raises more than his neighbors, 
he is more prosperous; also, if a coun- 
ty raises more than the adjoining coun- 
ties, it is more prosperous; also, if a 
state raises more than the adjoining 
states, it is the most prosperous, but 
when the farmers, all of them, in the 
United States, raise an extra large crop 
of any commodity, they are a good 
deal poorer than if they had raised a 
smaller crop. Thai is proved abso'ute- 
ly this year by th? difference between 





the prosperity of the south and the 
corn belt. 

It seems to me absolutely silly to 
argue that the farmer does not have 
the right to rednce his acreage to the 
point where the public will yay him 
cost of production. If society wishes 
to say to the farmer that, because you 
produce food vou have no right to pro- 
tect yourself trom bankruptcy by re- 
ducing your acreage to a point where 
the public will pay you cost o8 preduc- 
tion and a fair profit, then the farmer 
has a right to say to society: “If you 
place me in a class by myself because 
I produce food, then it is your busi- 
ness to protect me and see that I do 
not produce at a loss.”’ So far, society 
has made no effort to do this; there- 
fore the farmer has a perfect right to 
protect himself and his femily in the 
only way that he can, by producing 
only what the people are willing tc 
pay a fair price for. 

WARREN FE. BEEBE. 

Van Buren County, lowa, 





5 PIGS 


WEANED 


Guaranteed 
To Every 


SOW 








You can now ralse hogs with- 
out risk or loss, Our protection 
enables you to plan ahead, increase 
your hog crop; also 
helps you finance. 
Losses even pald if 
pigs are neither born 
nor weaned. Bankers ap- 


arrangements now. W. 
today for full intorm: 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INS. 


Dept. A, Omaha, Nebr. 


BAK & FKEEKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bldz.. Des Moines. lowa 


co. 





TRAP. Something the gopher can't 
cover up. Descriptive circ. sent free, 
A. F. Kenken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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A pure culture of | 
NODULE BACTERIA 


for inoculating 


For 60 lbs or 
less of seed 


Price * 1.00 








he 
ALBERT DICKINSON C0 |} 


Chicag® Minneapolis 


NOD-O-GEN Will Help You 
Grow Bigger, Better Crops 


NOD.- O- GEN is an inoculating culture for legumes. 
friendly bacteria in the NOD-O-GEN culture cause nodules 
to grow on the roots of leguminous plants. (Note the nodules 
on roots of the plants the farmer is examining.) 
teria in these nodules gather nitrogen from the air and put 
it into the soil. This free nitrogen causes faster, heavier 
growth and assures bigger, better crops and more profits 
for you. (The oval illustration above, shows how much 
greater is the growth of plants inoculated with NOD-O-GEN 
than when not inoculated.) 

NOD-O-GEN can be used most profitably with Clovers, 
Alfalfa, Vetches, Soy and Garden Beans, Cow Peas and 
Peas (Field, Garden and Sweet). 


Nod-O-Gen is supplied in three sizes: 


Cultures for 30 Ibs, - - 





The 


The bac- 


Cultures for 60 lbs. - - - - $1.00 
- - .75 
Garden Size ( syraeVeens oie) - 25 


NOD. O-GEN issold by the better seed and hardware deal- 
ers. If your dealer does not carry NOD-O-GENin stock, send 
us his name andaddress and we will see that you are supplied. 


Inoculate with NOD-O-GEN and Grow 
More Dollars from Every Acre 


Manufactured Only By 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


Pine Tree Brand Farm Seeds, Globe Feeds and NOD-O-GEN 
CHICAGO 


=— MINNEAPOLIS 








GET SOME OF s 

This ise the 
corn that took 
first in the State Corn Yield Contest as an aver- 
age for the last three years. Plant Black's corn 
and get the benefit of my many years of corn 
breeding and selection work. With the steady 
increase in corn prices you cannot afford to keep 
on growing just the ordinary strain. 

My supply ie going fast, so don't delay, but send 
at once for circular and new low 1923 prices. You 
will want this information before you buy seed 
corn anywhere. Write me today. 


CLYDE BLACK, Dallas Center, lowa 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


TAMIL I LECT =. 3.8heppard, Ankeny, & 
<GACTORY DIRECT lowa, says: 







f “Saved Just 

er Pa, wave 

Ded gem. 50 Per Cent” 
es 3 Cut your own fence costs 


to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 

Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Pou uy and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
KITSELMAN BROB, Dept 296 MUNCIE IND. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 














a THAW RRR EES. 
Two epectal collections of standard varieties. 
fo. 1—BOY'S STRAWBERRY GED: %0 Warfield, early; an, 
all around good berry. 100 Sen. Dunlap, medium; 
best strawberry grown ; 25 Gibson, medium; large, 
prolific bearer. A splendid collection for any- 
body. Only 61.50, postpaid. 
fo. 2—GIRL'S STRAWBERRY BED: 50 Warfield, 50 Dr. Bur- 
rill, medium; a fine berry. 50 Gibson, medium; 
a good one. A fine selection. Only 61.25. - 
Order today. Price list free. Address, 
WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS, A. F.0D, 1, WATERLOO, (OWA 
SEED CORN To increase your yield and have 
corn that will mature, plant my 
Ida County Yellow Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent or 
Stiver King, the best early large yielding, depend- 
able varieties, field selected, seed house dried, tests 
96 to 100%, sold on 15 days approval test; you will 
find it is real seed corn; shelled and graded; $2.50 
bushel, sacks free. Alien Joslin, Holstein, Lowa. 




















Soy Beans—Great Forage Crop 

Early Medium Yellow for hogging down; $3.50 per 
bushel. Medium Green for silage; 86.00 per bushel. 
4, H. BAUMHOVER, Carroll, lowa 





TRAW BERRIKS—Choice plants at reduced 
prices; Dunlap or Burhilis. $1.50 per 100; Pro- 
gressive, $3; cashorC.0.D. Get prices on Gladto- 
las. Chickasaw County Nursery, New Hampton, Ia. 
10 Senator Duniap Strawberry Plants or 100 
Asparagus Roots for $1.00 Delivered at 

your mal! box. Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, Ia. 
FOR SAL ) Medium Clover, Minnesota 
4 grown, 99% purity, $20.00 per 


cwt. Cash with order. Rochester Seed House, 820 
South Broadwas, Rochester, Minnesota. 











EEDS—New home grown Medium Red, Mam- 

moth and Alsike Clover and Timothy seed; 99% 
ure. Write for price and samples. E. E. VOOR- 
EES, Blandineville, Il. 





Ki D'S Yellow Den: Seed Corn grown from dis- 
ease-free seed, double graded. Only $295 per 
bushel, bags free. Lewis Seed Company, 


Media, Illinois. 
Morse, Manchu and Medium 


RECLEANE Yellow Soy Beans direct from 


grower; $2.50 per bu., f. 0. b. Mexico, Missouri. 
WALTER LEWIS, Mexico, Missouri 

















STEEL POSTS 
RoDup 30¢ each 













Be sure to fearn all about 
Nelson Stee! Posts and Fence 
before buying as we can save 
you money. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every order. 
Sold Direct To Farm 
Immediate delivery assured. 
Write at once, 
NELSON STEEL POST & FENCE CO. 
Dept. J Mankato. Minnesota 


CATALOG 


\4 FOR BIG CROPS 
t 


of POTATOES 


with fine 
mist spray, top and bottom, with Red 
Jacket or Yellow Jacket (traction) Sprayer. Two, four 
or six rows. Strong pressure. Write today for catalog 
of OSPRAYMO Line of Sprayers—4l-year favorites. 
All sizes for all uses, power rigs te hand pumps. 
Address: Field Force Pump Co., Dept. 7; , Elmira, N. Y. 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


8. W. Porth &Co., Winfleld, Kansas 


Cover foliage 








WIMPLE'S YELLOW DENT 


Highest average yielding in two high yleld tests in 
Lincoln cuunty, 8. D. 1922. Price 82.50 per bu., two 
bushel lots or over, sacks include: f. 0. b. Beresford, 
5.D. LONE OAK FARM. Otto B. Sunda. 
strom, Beresford, South Dakota. 

















Our own grown, Black Eyebrow, Ito 
Soy Beans San, $3 bu., D.E. Rape 89 cwt., bags free. 
Timothy 83 bu., Sudan grasa ete. Order now or 
write forsamples. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ia. 





95% pure, $7.50 per bushel, sacks 


ALFALFA SEED free, track Concordia. GEO. 


BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 
N ONGOL, A. K. and Ito San Soy Beans at only 

$2.95 per bushel. Bags 25c each. E.G. Lewis 
Seed Company, Medle, Li!{nols. 








* . 
Corn Variety Tests in Potta- 
. 
wattamie County 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There always has been more or less 
speculation about the yielding powers 
of different varieties of corn. This sub- 
ject was up for discussion in a Pleas- 
ant township meeting a year ago, when 
it was proposed that a variety test 
should be conducted under the man- 
agement of the Fast Pottawattamie 
County Farm Bureau. The object. of 
course, was to eliminate guesswork, 
settle arguments, and prove by actual 
field tests under identically the same 
conditions of soil and culture which is 
the best yielding variety of corn for 
this locality. 

Louie Warder offered the use of his 
field for the experiment, and those fa- 
miliar with his land agreed that it 
would be a test under average and uni- 
form conditions. This particular field 
had been in alsike clover for two years 





desired it was agreed that these cop. ' 
ditions should be equalized in calculat. 
ing the yields. Accordingly, if a sam. 
ple was low in moisture, it should be 
credited with the difference. If excess 
moisture was present, it should be de. 
ducted. After the variations were equal. 
ized, the yield per acre was calculateq 
and the corrected figures are given jn 
Table No. 2. 

it will be seen that Nos. 3 and 7 tied 
for high place, while the two earliest 
varieties took the lowest places. Thig 
is not saying that these early varieties 
sh6uld be discarded, for these are ge. 
ful for hogging down purposes and re. 
planting. 

Black’s Yellow Dent is coming to 
prominent attention due solely: to its 
performance record in numerous yield 
tests. The two lots of this variety jy 
this test are right at the top. None of 
the lots averaged fewer nubbins and 
barren stalks. Lot 3 averaged just two 
stalks to the hill, which is .the lowest 
of all, while Lot 7, the tie yvielder, ay. 











TABLE No. 1 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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TABLE No. 2 


| 

| 

| Owner 

| 
Fae 8 1s SEE vcicka baw ase cecash 
Plot 2 | Aug. Peterson .............. 
HaOt So he ass WU OMEIMINIOS 4s oa scalars 
Piot 4 {| Herman Thies. .............} 
Plot 5 | Herman Dittmer ........... 
oo ae Tg Us SO a 
Plot 7 | Loufe Harder .......... 
Pape SB } BViUIAM VOR 2 occ ccecc sees 
ee Oe! 1 RO PUAN oie inw nie wien e's. 
Re ee ON PGRN oc oteba wwsaeu awe 

H } 
‘Shelling ©; Moisture | Yield per acre 
! ! 

eM OR ect, cnn’ 5. och ite ipusuerels socesao ea oee 80.5 is 54 bu. 21 Ibs. 
i fs TEE, eee er mira eee ae Pe 80 14.5 61 bu. 15 Ibs 
RN IMIR odie rahe win ic PAA sear ais Wie ete win ale 81 16 68 bu. 30 Ibs, 
RNS Ee eee is a rsasears oiwka sie baie oa ots eke pes oe $0.5 | 12.5 |{ 60 bu. 15 Ibs, 
NDP css ciglercic<ie) Aig maie bie ise nsess 79.4 16 | 58 bu. 21 Ibs, 
EE MM 1 SV vco ys fata Sess ccs aes 4 GI Siis wh wre pee 80 | 14.5 | 53 bu. 2 Ibs 
BO EE RE Rae Pte nits pn a peg S2:8 | 4.5 68 bu: 30 Ibs. 
SG ie oe sisin wales cei aw Ria eremio mics 89 22 | 64 bu. 27 Ibs. 
PERMIT Nahe AOS eb tia ae 2 aay ong 80.4 15 | 53 bu. 32 Ibs. 
SAUD GL Cts 2 ig dct tats as iwi le xh Bote ew 81.25 17 ! 65 bu. 35 Ibs, 


Field Wt, 
{ 


Variety 


K. B. Yellow 1,700 Ibs. 


SVU  gL CF CC 1,860 Ibs. 
Black’s Yellow Dent ...... 2,085 Ibs, 
LAC CLD) Ea a a a oi ae, ae | 1,770 Ibs, 
Mined YeUOW a... siscewcss ! 1,840 Ibs. 
OO gs oo”: rete | 1,610 Ibs, 
ReiG-LeCAMING oss ssecewss | 2,010 Ibs, 
RK bs) SARI a a's eisrs 4.0 eely | 2,090 Ibs. 
Shenandoah Special ...... | 1,630 Ibs, 
Black’s Yellow Dent ! 2,010 Ibs, 











and was late fall plowed. It received 
ordinary preparation in the spring, and 
the ten plots of eight rows forty rods 
long were planted on May 8. 

Bight of the ten-ear samples were 
furnished by farmers of Pleasant town- 
ship who were anxious to know the 
truth about their own as well as their 
neighbors’ corn. Two samples were 
from other townships of the county 

Since Black’s Yellow Dent had twice 
been the high vielder in state contests, 
the county agent volunteered to secure 
samples for this local test. Frank Wil- 
liams, of Washington township, and 
Fred Miller, of Valley township, had 
grown corn of this new variety in 1921 


from seed purchased direct from Mr 
Black, of Dallas county These men 
gladly supplied samples for this valu- 


able comparison 

The seed corn was butted and tipped 
and shelled by hand, and every effort 
made to plant the various lots as uni- 
formly as possible. Planter plates were 
changed as needed. All corn grew well, 
altho none had been given the indi- 
vidual ear test. The plots were in the 
center of a twelve-acre field and re- 
ceived the customary harrowings and 
three cultivations, and the corn was 
laid by July 1. The season being favor- 
able, all lots were out of the way of 
frost by September 20, while some 
were considered safe by September 1. 

Volunteer huskers picked the corn on 
October 23. Before the corn was un- 
loaded, a like amount of ear corn was 
shelled from each lot and the percent- 
age of shelled corn was calculated. Two 
pounds of this shelled corn was taken 
to the Oakland Coéperative Company, 
the manager giving each lot a moisture 
test, with results as shown in Table 1. 

When the corn was husked, it was 
very apparent that there would be a 
wide variation in moisture content as 
well as shelling percentage. And since 
shelled corn of a standard grade is 








eraged 3.2 stalks per hill, which is the 
thickest of all. Therefore, it can not 
be said that a heavy or light stand had 
any particular advantage in this test. 
VICTOR FELTER. 
County Agent. 


Better Farm Product Prices 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What we need is something that will 
No 


raise the price of farm products. 


credit bill that IT have seen proposed 
will do that, and I don’t believe oné 
can be drawn that will do it that would 
be workable Something along the 


line of the Norris bill I believe if prop 
erly handled could be administered 80 
it would help to stabilize prices. 
Iam thoroly convinced that the debts 
farmers are responsible for 15 
per cent of their trouble. Their debis 
prevent them from being independent 
them to market too large 
a per cent of their crops at one time. 
Iam preaching to all our farmers 
here to get out of debt and stay out 
of debt, and to build good granarles 
and use them as their bank, and to sell 
their grain as they need the money. All 
farmers that are not in debt at the 
present time are getting along very 
nicely, and have no kick coming, coh 
sidering times. All this big how! 
is coming from the ones that are if 
debt (which is about 75 per cent), 
they are really hurt and have 4 kick 
coming because most of these debts 
were contracted at a time when their 
products were selling high, and now 
must be paid off with low priced prod: 


1 
of the 


and force 


the 


ucts. It can not be done. j 
CHAS. E. COLLINS. 
Colorado. 
Some couples have been married ten 


word, and 


years without speaking a cross 





some have better memories. 
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Pitch it with the aid of 
Whitlock Rope 


No matter how hot the weather 
or how hard the work, Whit- 
lock never lies down onthe job. 

' Jerk after jerk, pull after pull, it 
giveslong and unfailing service. 
Thrifty farmers use Whitlock 
All-Manila Rope, sizes from 34 
to 1 inch diameter, for hay 
stacking. Just ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 










WaiTLock CORDAGE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 
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(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 
a 2 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—-DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tione for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
foites, and to prevent disease. 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 











: DETROIT, MICH. 











Your Cows Pay for this < 






i 


No money down, pay the first in- 
Btallment next a ge eh Make 
the final payment in 1925 after your 
cows have earned the money for you. 

Send for Most Liberal Sales Pro- 
Position ever heard of in the Silo In- 
dustry. Big discountsfor early orders. 


Independent Silo Co. 


~ 113 Pillsbury Avenve, $t. Paul, Mianesots 











Butterfly Jr. No.2 


easy cleaning, 
durable. 


« tee 
rey defects in material and work 
A ¢ also in four larger 
“2 al avert sold on 
ed S’ FREE TRIA 
money? whereby they earn ates cost 
Phat they save. Postal brings Free 
vii Buy from the aR CS 
5 ) 
RCO.2163 Marshall I. Chicago 


h 
=" BARREN COWS..*%." 
ens CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermicsyr- 
Inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
Out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
lettera from usera and full details 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
43 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 











| Joshua Crabapple says: 








A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best ees printed in 
column, 








“There is one nice thing about 
being honest. You don’t need to 
consult a lawyer to find out 
how.” 








QUILTS 


I wonder why our women folks don’t 
ever go and take their scraps of goods 
and piece some quilts like mother used to 
make. In winter-time when mother hadn’t 
quite so much todo, she used to somehow 
find the time to piece a quilt or two. 
There'd be Log Cabin, Nine-patch, Double 
X and Blazing Star, and forty ‘leven other 
kinds—I don’t know what they are. 

Some were made of calico and some of 
silk so fine, with pieces of the weddin’ 
gown she wore in forty-nine. <A piece of 
all the children’s clothes, an’, sure as 
you're alive, a section of the old blue coat 
Dad wore in sixty-five. They’re quilted 
all in different styles I can’t begin to 
name, with tiny stitches made just so, 
and every one the same. Each quilt re- 
minds us of the past, and people long 
since dead—a history more interes'n’ than 
any book I’ve read. 

But quilting as a pastime is a lost art 
any more; the quilts we see our children 
use are purchased at the store. They’re 
made just any way or how, a mighty 
common sort; their noisy colors give me 
pain, they're narrow and too short. Our 
girls don’t take to quiltin’, just why I do 
not know. Perhaps it’s too old-fashioned, 
maybe it is too slow. They’re masters at 
embroidery, they all know how to tat, but 
none can make a pachwork quilt, I'll bet 
my Sunday hat.—H. C. Fort. 


Few statues are erected to men who 
think it best to await developments. 
8,333 years. 

Another good way to get a million dol- 
lars is to save ten dollars a month for 
8,3333 years. 





LENGTHEN THE CIRCUIT 
Mr. Newlywed (attempting to start car): 
“This darned self-starter won’t work; 
there’s a short circuit somewhere.” 
Mrs. Newlywed: ‘Well, why don’t you 
lengthen it, dear?’’—Life. 


THE VACUUM CLEANER 
My wife bought a vacuum cleaner from 


an agent who came to our shack. The 
dod-gasted thing got its breath thru a 
string and sucked up the dirt in a sack. 


The next morning after she bought it, she 
made me stay home from the store, and 
in ten minutes’ time I had sucked all the 


grime from the carpets that lay on the 
floor. 

I had rather begun to enjoy it, and I 
shoved the thing under the bed. The 


Tom-cat was there, and it stripped him as 
bare as the top of Bill Karbuncle’s head. 
I. jerked the thing loose from the Tom- 
eat; for miles his howls could be heard. 
Then I flung it in rage and it hit the 
bird cage and promptly inhaled the bird. 

Now it hangs on a nail in the smokehouse 
and I keep a lock on the door; but the 
song of the bird no more shall be heard, 
and the Tom-cat is sun-burned and sore. 
My wife still insists that contraption is 
just what we need in our shack, and that 
my head contains where I ought to have 
brains, what the cleaner contains in the 
sack. 

The animals were leaving the ark. Di- 
rectly behind the flea came the elephant. 
There being no traffic cop to handle the 
jam, the flea was forced to take matters 
into his own hands. ‘“Say!’’ he addressed 
the elephant, ‘‘Who in thunder are you 
shoving?” 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 

*T wonder if it’s loaded. I'll look down 
the barrel and see.” 

“Look at this wire hanging down 
the street. I'll throw it to one side.” 

“I wonder how much electricity these 
wires carry. I'll touch one and find out.” 

“T wonder whether this rope will hold 
my weight.” 

“Which one of these is the 
anyway?” 

“It’s no fun swimming here, 
out beyond the lifelines.” 

“I've never driven a car in traffic be- 
fore. but they say it’s perfectly simple.” 

“T wonder if my gasoline tank is empty. 
T’ll strike a match and see.” 


into 


third rail, 


I'm going 


Mrs. Brown: ‘‘Young man, do you know 
[I got a piece of rubber out of one of those 
sausages you sold me the other day?” 

Butcher: ‘My dear madam, that only 
goes to show how the motor car is taking 
the place of the horse nowadays.” 











Canada Offers 
“Last Chance for 
Virgin Farms « 


HINK of what you could produce on a farm of vi fertitity, without 
Te of Siavaasonee cost. Think of what 20- bushel wheat would mean 
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to you under these conditions, and of dairying and stock raising on cheap pasture land. 

d pays for itself in a few crops—no artificial fertilizer—no heavy investment, 
You have envied the farmer who got his start when land was cheap. Here’s your 
chance, perhaps your last chance, for the same brand of prosperity. 


Western Canada— 
Your Opportunity! 


Western Canada is the farmer’s land of oppor- 
tunity. Thousands of ‘settlers who started not 
many years ago withilittle or nothing, are today 
the owners of fine farms, with comfortable 
homes and barns, thoro’bred stock, dairy herds 
all the marks ofprosperity. Yet land is not 
dear—only $15 to $20 anacre for rich, virgin, prai- 
rie convenient torailways. Land is not dear in 
Western Canada~yet—because thereis somuch 
of it. But many settlers are expected in 1923, 
and now is‘your opportunity, before the best 
farms are taken. Get started. Taxes are re- 
duced, not raised, on land brought under culti- 
vation, On farm buildings, improvements, 
machinery, personal effects, automobile, etc., 
there is no tax at all, Canada wants workers— 
it wants its land farmed—and the farmers, 
through their‘municipal councils, have practical 
control of all local taxation. 





Special Renter’s Plan— 
Buy Out of Profits 


To aid and encourage the honest worker with 
perhaps little capital, the Canadian Government 
has a “‘Renter’s Plan’’, whereby one may work 
a new or improved farm—“Try it out” for sev- 
eral years if desired~and buy a farm of his own 
out of profits. 


Thirty-Two Years to Pay 


For the benefit of those wishing to buy land, @ 
national non-profit sharing organization —the 
Canada Colonization Association—has beea es- 
tablished, with head office at Winnipeg, and 
United States office at St. Paul. This Associa 
tion offers selected land convenient to railways 
—much of it at $15 to $20 per acre—on verysmall 
cash payment; no further payment until third 
—— extended poe B eerrg = but 
urc r ma ain title at 
Pime. ‘f'Gesired.” Interest six per cent on = 
ferred payments, 


Special Excursion Rates to Western Canada 


In order that you may inspect the land—see for yourself — judge of its value and 
fertility — special excursion trips of inspection will leave United States points on 
the first and third Tuesday of each month. Single fare plus $2 for the round trip, 
available from all principal centers. Take advantage of these low railroad rates to 
inspect for yourself the opportunities which Western Canada has to offer you. 


Seeing is believing. 


The nearest Canadian Government Agency will give you all 


information. The men in charge are Government officials, interested only in the 

service of the prospective settler. We help you find your opportunity. Let us know 

something of your position and receive free book with maps and information how 

special railroad rates can be arranged for a trip of inspection. Mail the coupon. 
Free Homesteads are still available in some localities. 


Canada welcomes tourists—come and see our country for yourself. 


No Passports required. 





bm mneme pee ome 


I Address Nearest Agent: A. E. Pilkie, Desk 28, 202 W. 6 St., Des Moines, la. 
W. V. Bennett, Desk 28, 300 Peter’s Trust Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me your free book on Canada, I am particularly interested in 
{ Western Canada 
Name. 





Grain Growing 
Special Railway Rates 
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} Stock Raising = { Deleying 
Stoc aisin airyin 
Diversified Farming Buy P 
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GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Direct from factory 
to user. Requires no 
painting. Will last 
40 yearsand longer. 
Is lightning, fire 

d wind proof, 
Easily put on. 
Also steel fence 


Write for catalog, f /f 
prices and free samples. / 


Steel Roofing and Stamping Works 


610 &. W. Second St. Des Moines, lowa 
Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen, Propr. 
HOISTS FoR FORD TRUCKS $97 

Fully Guaranteed--We Pay the Freight 


Circular Free---Dependable Mfg. Co., Streator, Il. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





roe SALE—Half section (E. ¢-6-119-71) good, 
new, dark loam, corn, alfalfa and wheat land, 
near Onaka, So. Dak. Price #40.00 per acre. Terme, 
+ cash, balance 10 years at 6%. Special offers con- 
sidered. Why pay rent? Write Manley Champlin, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


For Sale—ideal Home, Modern, 8 Rooms 
Fine location in Clinton, Mo. Will sacrifice for 

quick sale, Write for full particulars to 

Bank of La Due, La Due, Mo. 





Get a Farm 


ON THE 8OO LINE tn North Dakota or northern 
Minnesota. Conditions never better to buy good 
lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Bay which state interested 
in. Homeseeker’s rates one fare plus 
#2.00. Send for information to H.s. Fansten, 
No. 6, Soo Line Hy,, Minneapolis, Minn. 





710 ACRES 6+ miles northeast of Waverly, 
Lancaster county, Nebraska, 

Highly improved. One of the best combination 

farma in Nebraska. 

400 ACKES 2; miles northwest of Superior, Ne- 

braska, well improved, good stock farm. 

Will consider eastern Nebraska or Iowa land In part 

payment, Balance on easy terms. 

Bohanan & Mallen, owners, Lincoln, Neb, 





|} AKRD WOOD CUT.OVER LAND—SIlt 

loam, Clay sub-soll, neither sandy nor gravelly; 
close to town: good roads; good schools; in the heart 
of the Dairy district. You deal directly with the 
owners—no agents and no commissions. Easy terms, 
Also improved farms. Write for map and Booklet 
No.6. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


yo SALE—1411 acres fine farm land, located 
18 miles south of Vicksburg Miss., In Loulsiana. 
Touches levee. 400 cleared and farmed up to 10 
years ago; balance in timber which 1s sold, Price, 
$25.00 per acre. This land classes with the richest 
land tn the U. 8. and 1s being sold at half price. 
F. H. Vernon, Birroingham, Ala. 


YOUTH DAKOTA—The opportunity state 
\) for the prospective land buyer. Prices reasonable, 
Farming diversified; corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
flax, potatoes, alfalfa are the main crops, Official 
state bulletins giving detailed information about the 
state sent on request. Immigration Dept., Irwin D. 
Aldrich, Commissoner, Box 101, Pierre, 80, Dak. 





(HEAP FARM LANDS FOR SALE from 

/ -@5.00 per acre up. Good mixed farming die- 
trict, Al soil, abundance of water. Write 
Grierson & Cumisky, Lintlaw, Saskatchewan 





MINNESOTA CORN FARMS ?'¢-W AE Prices. 


Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, Minn. 





INNESOTA improved farms for sale on easy 
A terms, For list and further particulars write 
Anderson Land Co., Wilimar, Minn. 
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MARK ETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week lagt year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 














Bradstreet’s wholesale price index is now 
152 per cent of pre-war and 121 per cent 


of the same week last year. Now go down 
over the list and see which products are 
above and which below the general whole- 


sale price level From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke, pig-iron, 
crude petroleum lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 


last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges, cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 


generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually, Cottoa prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 


increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south Cecreased. Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 
likely to be a gradual slowing down ir. the 


amount of new building 

Note that industrial stocks are now 54 
per cent above pre-war and 12 per cent 
above last year. There has been consider- 
able weakness in industrial stock prices 
during the past three weeks and if this 
continues for another month or two it 
may forecast unemployment of labor next 
winter This combined with the heavy 
production of live stock would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices. 
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age railroad workman 
about $1,589 a year, as 
$800 in 1914, or about 


pre-war norma! 


cent in 1922. 
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Bradstreet's 3 ind number. 152 121 
¥ CATTLE—At Chicago aime 
1,300-pound fat cattle ....... | 119 107 
1,100-pound fat cattle ....... 12) 105 
Canners and cutters ........ 105 11 
Feeders esas ts Se 111 111 
= HOGS— -At t Chicago ; 
Heavy MMOD isGussixe peabeasae | 98] 79 
Light hogs ...... jeecete downs | 100 78 
a 92 72 
Demin ss iw bade nse 6e's | 89 79 
“SHEEP— At Chicago cae 
LikbeeneWsbheenes seas 16 107 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter “blood wool, at Boston 174! 149 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 96 27 
ees GRAIN ; > 
At Chicago— | 
Se ee | 22 140 
i es ae WRERO . o caccnecdce 96 118 
Den, EUG. B POU ...ceccccecs | 108 "4 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 119 oo 
On towa Farms— 
Ee er | 123 152 
Oats . ec ee occescsseeresecessees | 90 134 
SS MILi_ Fe EDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee] 157 97 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... | 131) 77 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 127 135 
Shorts, at Kansas oo rr _ 127 127 
“a HAY _ 

No.1 timothy, at Chicago. . .| 115] 80 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 150) 118 
OTHER FARM _ PRODUCTS | 
Butter, at Chicago .......... ] 148) 129 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 129! 82 
Cotton, St New York ....000e 218) 168 
lees, at Chicago 121 109 

eas. ____ PROVISIONS—At_ Chicago 
Lard 106! 109 
Sides 96! 85 
Ham 143 69 
Bacon .. _ 124 84 
Corn— | bw 7 
i tthehsbhstnkhenesabbuws a 115) 134 
Sa hedehosmaee abe 114! 129 
September sb ueesennsevesedss 112) 124 
Oats— 
i Op ciubueh}sneseeb shades 94) 123 
DT Mctcbsousnsesknakbesbeek | 97) 116 
on ativcoeseesansaes 103 108 
Wheat— 
DL teheahes>sseenknsiwen sn 103 93 
DE MELS Shhh 646450 nnn beoe 105 99 
September ..... babel bbe ee 108 103 
Lara— | | 
ee raseow bee 107 109 
DCE eaSE nek Ges obaseases s 110) 109 
eee 108} 108 
ides— | 
BED, .neebnedstercsne ioueenew 93) 91 
it Kkhenhswes is nenveuss ses 92 99 
September ................. 96! 
INDUSTRIAL PROOUCT 
Coke, at Connelsville ........ | sie “206 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ..... 197 175 
Copper, at New oYrk ....... { 105) 137 
Crude petroleum, at N. York) 203 123 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash-| 
DEE “cheb iebeneseeeses 230! 164 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8! 
No. 2 com. boards .....] 211] 134 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6! | 
and 8 B. (finish) ...... 245! 120 
| SSS aa iis 169; 128 
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of pre-war, ag compare 
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cattle and hogs 153 per cent. 


is 


now 


JULY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base 
$8. 


July lard now 
r cwt. 
July. 
ery hogs 


for 
On 
at 


percentage for week ending March 3], 
1923, of the 1919-1922 four year average 
for this week in March Coal and coke 
125 per cent, grain 124 per cent, live 
Stock 119 per cent, ore 137 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandi 125 per cent 
These figures indicate unusual business 
activity 

RAILROAD RATES—Freiz rateg on 
corn and oats from Iowa ~ ‘ hionee are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 


The aver- 


compared 


197 


per 


cent 


getting 


with 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


averaged $37 a 


is 





ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, 
in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. 
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or about 123 per cent 
d with 
For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
140 per cent of 
at 140 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 


per 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
are 210 per cent and 
cent of pre- 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 
aprotimate- 


and 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 











Liverpool—Last week~ $13.31, week be- 
fore $13.24. Chieago—Last week $11.57, 
week before $11.33. 

4 | 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 

| 2 

| r v 

| of 56 ~ 

D4 ©1188 

Med. and heavy wt. bev yee te 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 

Choice and prime , 

Last week | 9.50) 9.95! 9.63 
Week: before ........ 9.50'10,20) 9.88 

Good— 

Last weer 8.75 9.3 8.923 
Week befo 8. 9.70) °9.15 
Medium- 
Last week { 8.13! 8.50 8.35 
Week befor 7.88) 9.00) 8.48 | 
Common | 
Last week sine 7.13! 7.93: 7.48 | 
Week before . 6.58! 7.88] 7.535 ! 
Light weight beef st | 
(1,100 Ibs. down) | | 
Choice and prime | | 
Last week ine sen < 19 9.95) 9.63 | 
Week be fore ; 9.50'10.20! 9.88 | 
Medium and good 
ee es 8.38) 8.88! 8.44 
Week before ......... 8.19) 9.47 67 | 
Common ' 
SE WOM ik cavoncades 6.88! 7.30) 7.19 
WEEK BHelOre ..isicsce 6.63 7.55! 7.20 
Butcher cattle | | 
Heifers { 
Last week eehewen ee 6.75! 7.93! 6.63 | 
Week before ......... 6.88! 7.80] 6.88 | 
Cows 
WO sk csiv cue bwew 5.88 6.08) 5.80 
Week hefore ......... 75! 6.20) 5.88 
Bulls— | 
Ce ee eae 5.38! 5.63 
Week before ......... 6.50) 5.70! £ 
Canners and cutters | 
ea eee 8.7 3.83) 3.55 
Week before ......... { 3.63! 3.95] 3.58 
Feeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
BON INO once so okvex's ! 7.88! 7.50! 7.38 
Week before ......... 1 7.13 7.63! 7.40 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | | 
eee | 7.18 5! 7.33 
Week before ......... 6.88 | 7.38 
Stockers— | | 
Steers | | 
EE -..! 6.43! 6.50! 6.80 
Week before ......... | 6.25! 6.70! 6.85 
Cows and hetfers— | 
TREE ROK 6 ce nic'es s 2% | 4.38! 4.75! 4.83 
___Week_ before | 4.38 75| 4.83 
HOGS. 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
ON eer 1 7.90) 8.13! 8.08 
Week before ......... 7.95! 8.45! 8.13 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | ! | 
SS = aaa { 7.90! 8.35 15 
Week before ......... 7.95! 8.63] 8.18 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | | 
MG POE 5 Sinise swenewclesucnl Bee dee 
Week before ......... I 7.95! 8.55! 8.03 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
eee |.....| 7.68] 7.45 
Week before ......... are 8.08! 7.85 
Smooth heavy packing | | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | ! | 
i I ac akaw cas aek ! 7.13! 7.30) 7.20 
Week before .. .-| 7.33{ 7.58] 7.30 
Rough packing sow (200 | 
Ibs. up)— | | 
Oi ee | 6.88! 7.08] 7.08 
Week before ......... | 7.13] 7.38} 7.20 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
EOS WOE ..cscccses = | 7.08! 
Week before ...... ar ee: | 7.13] 
Stock pigs— | 
EMBL WORK ven eccsscccal BHO c cyst CST 
Week before .........{ 6.50].....| 7.30 











Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | | 
ast week 



































FINANCIAL SHEEP. 
Bank clearings per capita, | | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
outside New York, month | | medium to prime— | | 
of March PE EN ee 194) 125 OE WK ». ie vadcedeses 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | Week before 
BEIOW, ROEM conccccneses ‘ 121! 112 Lambs, culls and common 
Industri al stocks yvewnes 154 111 en Tee. eer : 
tailroad stocks ............. 75 103 Week before 3 





= 
ecient ee PRODUCE ~ 
RICES 








sutter, ES Rien extras, last 
47c, week before 48%c; cheddar cheeag 
last week 21%4c, week before 22c¢: eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 25%ec, week befor 
24%,c; ducks, last week 29c, week before 
| 28c; spring chickens, last week 29¢, week 
before 27c. 7 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICEs 














_ Quarter blood wool at Boston is 501%, 
light native cow Hides at ( thicago 144 ¢, 
clover_seed at Toledo $12, and cotton a 
New York 29 2-3e Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 69c; and oats 38¢ per 
| bushel! E 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
ae 4 oy 
S he 4 
e a ms A, o* 
B . st g eX- = 
cnang 
Last we e 

95.8 

Week befor og. 

: 6 

French frar ae 
EO ee 193 | .0670'34.8 

Week befo yeeuld ate eee ie o 9657/34. 
German mark— | | ” aes 
Last week ....c00. 2382) 00005) 029 

_ WOK: DATONG os vsannelicses ve -YO005) 029 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 





Hog prices are 67 per cent of ten- year 
average, as ¢ rasted with 84 per cent for 
fat cattl . 78 per cent for sheep and 14 
per cent for lambs Hog prices are i 


because of 
prices are 


The following 


unusually 
up because 
table ¢ 


large receipts. Lamb 
of small receipts, 


gives data as to per- 














RED WEROK Nesseus vedas 19.88 11.63/11.25 
Week Before ....06 050 11.37/11.67|11.37 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Se SOOO spaces oat ease 7.88) 8.13) 8.90 
Week before és eeee) 2660) 8.13) 8.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice ! 
Re SUWUEE «op wkwcn eden Khon 64 12.93)13.25 
Week before .........|.. 14.63/13.05 
NOTE—Unless other stated, all 
classes of live stoc ire quoted at an ave 
erage of prices from common to choice 
HAY 
ii Bane = 
| = ails 
|é& | a |? 
Mi No. 1 “y 
alien aioe 18.25, 14.50 
. b MOREE pbs e cee % 16.75 15.50 
Timothy, No. 1 
RE WOON ove bcs cates 21.50 
Week before ..i.cecc. 21.50 
Alfalfa, Choice- 
La ONL (5 tenons ww Se we 124.! 
Week before ......... 25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
EAR WORK ok c00 cca oe efol.20/25.50 
Week before ..i.ccces 20.75 25.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
Last WOON os :4.6:0105 o siaieis 19.75 
Weel bet ee re 19.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2 | 
RE VMN vines Gaon 117.75119. 75 
OK HeTOre 2. ccccccs 17.75;19.25 
Oat straw | | 
eRe OO EE 1 9.25! 8.00/11.00 
Week before . : 9.25] 7.75/11.00 
GRAIN 
4 = | 
; }@2)/es | 
pig i 218 f 
= rl | 4 7. | 
= = ry a H 
‘or 2Y | 
l 8 io | eOes 7 | 
* , » - eit i 
(42 ‘ “ad 1o% 
; 731 QOV/ bY | 
7 73 77%| .71% | 
Ry 75% 
Veek b ” i4 7 SA 
Oat \ 
La V k 47 15! 7} 1444 
V k befor 15%, 174, i} 
bart ‘ . 
Lia “ 66 
Week b ) 4! 
Rye— 
Last Ke 
Week b ) 4 
Whent No. 2 hard 
Last weel 1 26 1.18 ed | 1 
Vi ) ! l ¢ 11.14% '1.18 1.14 
FEEDS | 
a) wn = | 
i = | iy 
Pei etois ta 
a ie eee ee 
i Last -e] OO 28 » 32. 
Weel before 10.50) 28.38 27.00 382.00 
Short 
Last week... ./29.25/30.95126.75135.00 
Week before, .!29.75!29.50/26.75 35.00 
Hominy feed { 
aast week..../32.00 32.00 | 
Week before 1.50 32.00 | 
Ooil meal (o.p.> | 
Last week 142.00 39.50 | 
Week before. .!44.75 11.50 | 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent | 
Last week 17.00 | | 
Week before. ./47.00 
Tankage | 
Last week....!...../70.00'. TAO TOO | 
Week before TO.00)” 70.00 ToL00 | 
Gluten | 
Last week.... 6.65 | 
Week before . , 8.6 | 
| 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; | 
all other points, car lots 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
| 
. | es 
. lt te > 
U.S. Liberty 4%'s, second | gen 
I eee $100,.00'$ 97.27 
Week before < K 97.21 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third—| 
Last week 100.00 98.15 
Week before . ey ee 98.18 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth—! | 
SUE WOE: occ ws secon ek ! 100.00' 97.29 
WORK DOTOTE: ok Socciwce ec era 98 00 
U. S. Victory 4°%4’s— | | 
DO ae -..! 100.00) 100.00 
_ Week Se tose qian | 100.50 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$50.25 in ton lots. 
TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 





























centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed wee by 
week fo rthe past eight weeks Rach 
Week is compared with the ten-year ayer. 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
Inat ” seasonal bias 
HOGS 
| | < 
| |S 
2hi sé 5 
oat . | of 
| Bal ot] §§ 
$5 | os | at 
|g) Go) ga 
CASS ae 88} 120) 7 
23 to March 1 120; 133 67 
to Vana eet ee 146 147 68 
DAD. ts o0 va psec 134 138 71 
ONO, nis a biats erate 126! 146) 69 
Lowe AKcoa teases 135! 152) 68 
OO. April €s ices 132) 152; 68 
p13. _ 169 164! 67 
“tCATTLE. 
sie “100 118; 86 
L..{ 216] 110) om 
TTC 108 107 83 
bine aoa tatwaas 98} 101 9 
rire re 114 106 79 
i eae 112 112 85 
Se } 139! 120] & 
i to 13 141 130 84 
93 114; 8 
| 94) 107) 83 
93, 104 83 
99} 104; 83 
| 94 102 84 
; wis 100 $2 
118 28 80 
135; 112| 7 
February 16 to 23 oe 931 114] | 107 
Debeanis 23 to March 1../ 94! 107] 108 
MAPON: 4. tO8 6 occ0c04u05 | 93] 104] 107 
March: Bio I oc iesccccs | 99) 104 108 
March 15 to 23 .........! 94] 102! 107 
Maren: 28 °t0.S0 ioscan { 114/ 100! 107 
March 30 to April 6...... | 118! 128] 106 
ae ae | ea _135| 112] 104 


*Sheep and lambs” receipts are combined. 

*Hogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


The exports of wheat the first week in 
April were 4,198,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4.271.000 bushels the week before 
and 3,523,000 bushels for the same week 
last year Exports of corn for the first 
week in April were 1,028,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 898,000 bushels the week 
before and 2,519,000 bushels for the same 
Week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week in April were 397,000 bushels, 
as compared with 542.000 bushels the week 
before and 716,000 bushels for the same 
week last ‘Al 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

The exports of lard the first week in 
April were 32,193,009 pounds, as com- 
pared with 40,971.000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 11,066,000 pounds for the same 
last year Exports of pork were 
$2,193,000 pounds for the first week in 
April, as compared with 19,482,000 pounds 
the week before and 12,253,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


FIRST FEEDER CATTLE : SELL HIGH 

IN BRITAIN 
first Canadian eattle 
Britain since the lifting 
embargo against ‘“‘store 
sold at high prices, most of them bring 
ing $15 to $22 per hundredweight. Most 
of the cattle in the shipment to Scotland 
were _burchased by butchers. A shipment 
of 425 head to Manchester, England, was 
almost entirely bought by English farm- 
ers, Who will give the cattle further feed- 
ing. The shipments are said to be the 
first exportation of feeder cattle to the 
British in thirty years. 
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Of General Interest 














DAIRY CATTLE MARKET 
Price cattle for 
week ending April 7 reported from bids, 


quotations on dairy 
offers and sales in Waukesha county by 
the Pure-Bred Board of Trade. 

All breeds of dairy cattle show light re- 
ceipts for the week. Values in all breeds 
remaining stable. 


Holstein Pure-Breds—Springing cows, 
good breeding, $150 to $260; A. R. O. 
preeding. $175 to $460; special A. R. 9. 


cows, $450 and up; bred two-year-olds, 
$100 to $370; yearling heifers. $80 to $175; 
heifer calves, $50 to $190; yearling bulls, 
$70 to $180; special bred, six months to 
one year, $185 and up. 

Holstein Grades—Backward = springers, 
$60 to $105; close springers, $70 to $120; 
thin and backward, $60 to $95; two-year- 
old springers, $55 to $100; bred yearlings, 
$45 to $100; unbred yearlings, $30 to $60; 
calves, $15 to $30 2 

Guernsey Pure-Breds—Springing cows, 
good breeding, $200 to $350; A. R. O. 
breeding, $250 to $500; special bred A. R. 
0. cows, $500 and up; bred two-year-olds, 
$175 to $400; yearling heifers, $125 to $250; 
heifer calves, $100 to $150; yearling bulls, 
7h to $200; special bred, six months to 
one vear, $200 and up. 

Guernsey Grades—Backward springers, 
$110 to $130; thin and backward, $160 to 
$110; two-year-old springers. $75 to $125; 
bred yearlings, $63 to $100; unbred year- 
lings, $25 to $75; calves, $15 to $36. 

Jersey Pure-Breds — Springing cows, 
good breeding, $200 to $350; A. R. O. 
breeding, $250 to $500; special A. R. O. 
cows, $500 and up; bred two-year-olds, 
$175 to $400; yearling heifers, $125 to $250; 
heifer calves, $100 to $150; yearling bulls, 
$75 to $200; special bred, six months to 
one year, $200 and up. 

Jersey Grades—PBackward springers. $75 
to $110; thin and backward, $100 to $119; 
two-year-old springers, $60 to $75; bred 
yearlings, $60 to $100; unbred yearlings, 
$35 to $75; calves, $15 to $35. 

Brown Swiss Pure-Breds — Springing 
cows, good breeding, $177 to $300; A. R. O. 
breeding, $250 to $500; bred two-year-old 
springers, $150 to $300; yearling heifers, 
77 to $295; heifer calves, $50 to $150; 
yearling bulls, $75 to $200. 

Brown Swiss Grades—PBackward spring- 
ers, $55 to $110; thin and backward, $52 to 
$87; two-year-old springers, $69 to $128; 
bred yearlings, $55 to $104; unbred year- 
lings, $37 to $69; calves, $24 to $36; bull 
calves under six months, $40 to $75. 

Ayrshires—No sales reported. 





WINTER WHEAT CROP DECLINES 

On the basis of the government crop re- 
port for April 1, the 
winter wheat in the United States will be 
approximately 572,317,000 
pared with 586,204,000 bushels raised last 
year and 565,906,000 bushels as a five-year 
average, 

The condition of the wheat crop on 
April 1 was placed at 75.2, against 79.5 on 
December 1, 1922, and 78.4 on April 1 last 
year. The ten-year average condition as 
of April 1 is 84. In the present crop there 
was a decline in condition of 4.3 points 
from December 1 to April 1, as compared 
with 3.8 as a ten-year average. 

The April, 1923, condition of the winter 
Wheat is the lowest in April for forty 
years, with the exception of 1917, when it 
Was 63.4 Every leading winter wheat 
state with the exception of Oklahoma, 
which has a condition of 80, or 16 points 
above last year. shows a winter wheat 
condition below the average. 


1923 production of 


bushels, com- 





INCREASE IN CATTLE ON FEED 
REPORTED 

Numbers of cattle on feed in the eleven 
corn belt states, April 1, showed an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over April, 1922, ace 
cording to an estimate by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Tne 
estimate covers only cattle on grain feed 
for market. 

In the four states east of the Mississippi 
river, an increase of 15 per cent is shown, 
and in the six states west of the Missis- 
®lppl river an increase of 12% per cent. 

The cattle on feed are largely of light 
Weights, feeders report. It is estimated 
that five per cent of the cattle weigh 1.300 
pounds and over: 13 per cent, 1.100 to 1,300 
Pounds; 21 per cent, 900 to 1,100 pounds; 
<Y per cent, 700 to 900 pounds, and 32 per 


Cent, less than 700 pounds. A marked 
tendency everywhere in favor of light 
Weights is reported, 

According to expressed intentions of 


feeders 17 per cent of the s ipply will be 
marketed in April, 19 per cent in May, 16 
per cent in June, 15 per cent in July, 9 
ber cent in August, and 24 per cent in 
“eptember or later. 

In-shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
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were the oe 
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heaviest ever recorded for a sim- 
large per — shipments have continued 
1923. it wig the first three months of 
515 000 read ago Total shipments were 

wh lead, compared with 544,000 head 
curtis the same months last year; 403,000 
‘ead in 1921, and 488,000 in 1920. ' Princi- 














pal decreases occurred in Iowa and Ne- 
braska; Missouri showed a large increase. 

Altho shipments from the corn belt to 
market during December, January, Febru- 
ary and March showed a considerable in- 
crease over those of the corresponding 
period last year, this increase is much 
smaller than the increase in shipments of 
stockers and feeders into that area during 
that time. This fact accounts for the 13 
per cent increase in numbers on feed al- 
ready noted. 

In addition to cattle reported on feed, 
it is indicated that many cattle bought 
last fall with the expectation of feeding 
them out on grain during the spring and 
summer will not be put on feed as planned 
because of the increased price of corn. 
These cattle will be grazed thru the sum- 
mer and will either be shipped off grass 
in the fall or given a short feed on new 
corn, if the price situation is favorable at 
that time, the department says. 





STANDARDIZING FARM MACHINERY 

A comprehensive program of simplifica- 
tion and standardization of farm imple- 
ments has been put into operation by the 
International Harvester Company, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Jr., vice-president. The stan- 
dardization of machines and parts is ex- 
pected to result in material savings to the 
farmers. It will effect a saving in manu- 
facturing costs which will make it easier 
to keep down implement prices. In ad- 
dition, a standardization of parts will 
bring to the farmer added convenience and 
less expense in securing them. 

The program, which the International 
Harvester Company has arrived at after 
several years’ study by experts, begins 
with the raw material. A set of standard 
formulas and specifications has been made 
for the various materials from which Mc- 
Cormick-Deering machines are made. 
Heretofore, the steel mills prepared what- 
ever kind of material the agricultural im- 
plement men asked for. Formulas for 
steel to be used for identical purposes 
often varied widely, however. The Har- 
vester people have now determined the 
best steel for their purposes, and in the 
future the quality of steel used will be 
uniform. 

Small, but essential, parts, such as nuts, 
bolts. rivets, ete., have been standardized 
by the company, so that, wherever prac- 
ticable, they are made alike not only for 
the same machine but for different ma- 
chines. This should make it easier for 
the farmer to make his repairs with a 
minimum of delay, since, if he breaks a 
bolt on his mower, he can probably find 
one just like it on the cultivator or disk, 
thus saving a trip to town during the busy 
season. Under the new plan, the supply 
of parts which must be kept on hand by 
the farmer will not be so extensive as for- 
merly. 

One of the most important phases of 
the work is in the elimination of types 
and sizes not absolutely necessary. An 
example cited of the work done in this 
direction is concerned with standard two- 
horse wagons, of which the company had 
876 types in 1918. In 1922, the number of 
types had been reduced to sixteen. Twen- 
ty-two sizes of plows have recently been 
eliminated, and the same _ simplification 
has been effected in other lines. 

The standardization program is expect- 


ed to enable dealers to render better 
service on the company’s machinery. Sav- 
ings in raw materials and the elimina- 


tion of excess parts will enable the com- 
pany to give better quality in its ma- 
chines for the money invested. Another 
advantage is that by simplifying the lines 
it will be possible to incorporate in one 
machine the good points formerly pos- 
sessed by several varieties of the same 
type. 

MAY PLOW TOO DEEP FOR LARGEST 

PROFIT 

Director Williams, of the Ohio experi- 
ment station, in commenting on an exper- 
iment in deep plowing, ordinary plowing 
and subsoiling, says farmers may plow too 
deep for profit. 

Each year since 1909, corn, oats, wheat 
and clover in rotation have been grown 
at the experiment station, on adjoining 
tracts of land plowed 7% inches deep with 
the ordinary plow, 15 inches with a deep- 
tilling double-disk plow, and with an or- 
dinary plow followed by a sub-soil plow 
stirring the soil to a depth of 15 inches, 

The average yields of corn for the 12 
crops were 61.13, 59.47 and_ 61.53 bushels; 
of oats, 49, 49.29 and 49.05 bushels; of 
wheat, 21.5, 31.49 and 31.65 bushels; and 
of hay. 5,300, 4,060 and 5,200 pounds per 
acre for the medium, deep and sub-soil 
plowing, respectively. 

“In view of the expense involved, it is 
evident that the 7%4-inch plowing is by far 
the most profitable. In fact,’’ the direc- 
tor continued, “it would be difficult to 
arrange a treatment that would result in 
yields more nearly identical.” 





SHORTAGE IN FARM LABOR SUPPLY 

A shortage of farm labor supply to 
meet the demand is indicated in a survey 
made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, April 1. The farm labor 
supply on that date was 88 per cent of the 
demand, the report indicates, This short- 





age follows a relative excess of farm la- 
bor, April 1, 1922, when the supply was 11 
per cent more than the demand; the ex- 
cess on April 1, 1921, was 9 per cent. By 
geographic divisions, it is shown that in 
the north Atlantic states the farm labor 
supply, April 1, was 28 per cent below 
the demand; in the east north-central 
states, the shortage was 20 per cent; in 
the south Atlantic states, 12 per cent; in 
the south-central states, 8 per cent; in 
the west north-central states, 7 per cent, 
and in the western states, including the 
mountain and Pacific groups, the shortage 
was 3 per cent. 

The shortage in farm labor supply is 
shown to be greatest in the northern in- 
dustrial belt, extending from New England 
westward to the Mississippi river. In no 
geographical division was the supply of 
farm labor equal to the demand for it at 
current wages. 





Fresh From the Country 











IOWA 


Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 14.—A 
great rain last night. 1.385 inches. Grass 
seed and fall wheat and pastures, too, 
greatly benefited. It all went into the 
ground, and will do incalculable good.— 
B. E. F. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, April 13.— 
We have been having some very fine 
weather the past week. Farmers are busy 
sowing oats. Fall wheat has begun to 
show up green. Stock of all kinds have 
gone thru the winter well, with plenty of 
feed left. Nearly everybody reports bad 
luck with their pigs. One man reports 
he lost all the. pigs from ten sows. There 
is a good crop of lambs, and they are do- 
ing well. There are a few colts and 
calves. Wheat is quoted here at $1, oats 
30 cents, corn 55 cents, eggs 22 cents, but- 
ter 30 cents, old hens 14 cents.—C. J. 
Young. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, April 13.— 
The spring sowing is late, but coming on 
nicely now. Wheat is in, and, the farm- 
ers are getting the oats out of the way 
this week. Rain, which is falling today, 
is needed badly. The egg production is 
very large; not many hens broody yet. 
Those with incubators report Jarge hatch- 
es.—E. L. Milner. 


ILLINOIS 

Champaign County, (e) TIL, April 13.— 
Raining this morning. Oat sowing about 
completed. Some wheat acreage sown to 
oats; about 50 per cent of the February 
and March pig crop was lost. The clover 
crop is a failure this year Some will 
have to sow temporary pasture for use 
this year Oats 41 cents, corn 71 cents, 
eggs 24 cents.—A. M. Gale. 

MINNESOTA 

Lyon County, (sw) Minn., April 13.—A 
little wheat seeded on the 5th and 6th. 
Six inches of snow on the 7th. Frost is 
now going out, so seeding will start next 
week, A large acreage of flax will be 
seeded. One dealer has sold 26,000 pounds 
of sweet clover seed. A full crop acreage 
can not be seeded because of labor short- 
age; hired men want $40 to $65. The cold 
spring has caused a heavy loss in early 
pigs. One man lost 105 out of a bunch 
of 131. Eges 20 cents, cream 47 cents, 
corn 66 cents. oats 56 cents, flax $3.30, po- 
tatoes 50 cents in trade.—Charles H., 
Carlson. 


MISSOURI 


Andrew County, (nw) Mo., April 13.— 
Oat sowing finished and soil in good con- 
dition. The usual acreage sown and lots 
of clover sown with the oats. Wheat 
came thru the winter in good shape and is 
$0 to 95 per cent. Thousands of pigs were 
lost in the March storms. Some cholera 
and many farmers are vaccinating their 
hogs. Farmers are all busy preparing 
their ground for corn, Hens 18 cents, 
eggs 19 cents, cream 453 cents, hogs $7.40, 
milk cows $40 to $80, stock cattle 6 to 8 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. 















consumer. Await reply. 
Leach Windmill Co. Joliet, hii. 





9SOFT TIRES are 
HARD ON the POCKETBOOK 


Running on under- 
inflated tires not only 
wears out the tires long 
before ‘their time. “but 
uses up a lot.of gasoline 
needlessly. You can save 
fifty per ‘cent on your 
tire bill and 25 per cent 


on your gasoline bill by 


testing your tire infla- 
tion regularly with a 


TWITCHELL 
AIR GAUGE 


Price $1.25 
The Twitchell Gauge Co, 


1516 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Sound Horses Work 


Harder, DriveBetter 


Now is the time when your horses must be 
steadily on the job. Put them in prime condition 
and oak ae 80 with 
Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders 
Successfully used for 25 years to treat Heaves 
and as a general Tonle for thin, run-down horses, 
Just mix with the f Package sent post 
for 61.00. Our Guarantee: 

“MONEY BACK IF THEY FAIL” 


Know how to recognize and treat over 200 
diseases of and cattle by writing now for 


“25Years 
at the 
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The Getsem Gun is a small shot gun specially made 
for killing Pocket Gophers, It Never misses. Gophers 
actually commit suicide. When the gopher comes up 
to closs hole he bumps into cork on trigger rod-— 
Bang! there's a dead gopher. 

“It has taken the Getsem to solve the gopher problem** 
—H. Partington, University Piace, Nebr. 

“Shot 33 gophers one afternoon with the Getsem Guns’ 
—B. Murphy, Topeka, Kansas. 

Send $3.85 for one or $11 for three—Guaranteed te 
Gatisfy or money refunded after 10 days trial. Order 
today——Get Circular, 

GETSEM GUN CO., 813R LINCOLN, Nebr, 


ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOARS 
Bullt of WHITE 

















all kinds of 
feed. 


z = Also maker 
of Crates, Hand Feeders, Stock and Sup. 
pz. Tanks. Write for special low prices. 

TKK JENSEN, Box 8B, Alta, lowa 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle a)! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lote and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price |tet. 


223 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Get All 
the Facts 


about our actualvalue 

Bi ment plan. GRAIN 
T policy ——— 

are promptly paid for jy your vicinit 

all losses covered by 

GRAIN BELT Policies GRAIN BEL 


Send a postal today. 


premium is fixed. 


652 S. & L. Bldg. 





Your Whole Crop 
Against Hail 


Get complete protection against the most dangerous en- 
emy to your crops. With GRAIN BELT you 
where you stand. The GRAIN BELT pays you full mar- 
ket price for each bushel of grain destroyed by hail up to 
the amount of insurance you carry per acre. 

You can absolutely depend on a poliey, with the GRAIN BELT. The 
oO assessments. 

Don't gamble with hail! If you don’t know the GRAIN BELT agent 


write us for his name and full information shout 
protection for your crops. 


GRAIN BELT Insurance Company 





w just 


lo policy fees. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
as 7—Hartnell & Lang, Stacyville, 
Iowa; sale at Iowa City, lowa; E. Da- 
vis, lowa City, Iowa, sale manager. 
June 7-—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, lowa; 
E. T. Davis, lowa City, lowa, sale man- 
ager. 

June 7—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Iowa, 
June 8—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia, 
SHORTHORNS 
May 1—Geo. W. Griffith, Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa. 
May 23—A. A. Wilson, Hudson, Iowa, 
June 6—Fricke Bros., State Center, Iowa, 
June 12—Falcon Bros., Central City, Iowa. 


June 183—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa 
June 14—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 19—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
June 20—Miller Bros., Britt, lowa. 

June 27—R. N. Marshall, Ollie, lowa. 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ SPRING SALE CIRCUIT 
Apr. 30—Walworth County Holstein 
Breeders’ semi-annual sale, Elkhorn, 

Wis.; Ben Bachhuber, secretary. 

May 1—Rock County Holstein Breeders’ 
semi-annual gale, Janesville, Wis.; J. W. 
Jones, secretary, Milton, Wis. 

May 2—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
semi-annual sale, Monroe, Wis.; B. J. 
Keating, secretary. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

June 7—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

Apr. 24—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, Le Mars, Ia.; 
H. P. Tonsfeldt, Le Mars, Secretary. 

HEREFORDS 

May 1—Ira H. Lee, Letts, Iowa. 


Iowa. 


en, Soares T. McCray, Kentland, 
n 
TAMWORTHS 
June 16—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 
Aug. 4—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 








. . ° 
Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
eue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Webster City, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


Delos Watenpaugh, Poland China breed- 
er at Maynard, Iowa, reports that his pigs 
are coming along in fine shape... He seems 
to feel quite enthusiastic in regard to the 








future of the hog business.—Advertising 
Notice. 

J. P. Williams, Springville, Iowa, has 
quite a few good Spotted Poland China 


When the 
looking good 


spring pigs again this season 
writer saw them, they were 
and doing well since the snowstorm. They 
are most all sired by Williams’ Pickett 
boar and a few by Superior Longfellow.— 
Advertising Notice. 

R. F. FRENCH REPORTS PIGS DOING 

FINELY 


In a letter recently received from Fred 
French ,the Poland China breeder of In 
dependence, Iowa, he says: “The pigs 
are donig finely."’ We are sure they are 
for Fred's always do come along in good 
shape.—Advertising Notice 
FOREST HAS FINE BUNCH OF PIGS 


E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has a 
fine bunch of spring pigs that were doing 
very nicely when the writer saw them, 
They are sired by Major Jumbo Jr., A 
Real Giant, Giant's Type, Great Caesar, 
The Great Midwest, Illinois Yankee, Bus- 
ter’s Renown and Master Bob.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

H. F. McCALLEY & SONS HAVE ABOUT 
ONE HUNDRED PIGS 

H. F. McCalley & Sons, Marion 
have about one hundred Spotted Poland 
China pigs this spring. Altho they had 
fome trouble getting them thru the bad 
weather, they look as tho they would come 
along in good shape now. McCalley’s have 
a@ great herd of sows built up by careful 
methods and selection. They have the 
most desirable bloodlines of the breed, 
We are sure that we can honstly recom- 
mend this herd to prospective buyers of 
Spotted Poland Chinas.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SOUTHERN WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN 

SALES 


lowa, 





One of the leading opportunities of the 
season to purchase Holstein cows and 
bulls of the best quality will be during the 
Southern Wisconsin Holstein Sales Cir- 
cuit. This circuit starts on April 30, at 
Elkhorn, Wis., with the Walworth county 


Bale. Sixty females and fifteen buls will 
sell. This will be a top offering. Fe- 
males with records up to thirty pounds 
will sell, and an outstanding bunch of 
young heifers. The bulls are a quality 
lot, from sires and dams with good rec- 


ords. The second sale is 
Rock County Association, and 


held by the 
will be at 


Janesville, on May 1. This is another 
splendid offering. Twenty cows, either 
fresh or close springers, thirty bred heif- 


ers, ten open heifers of breeding age, three 
senior heifer calves and twelve good bulls 
of serviceable age will sell. Be sure to 
attend this sae. The final sale of the cir- 
cuit will be held by the Green County As- 





sociation, at Monroe, Wis., on May 2, In- 
cluded in this sale will be the herds of 
. R. Tracy & Son and C. Tactherman. 
This sale wil include some high producing 
cows and cows from high producing dams. 
A number of cows with A. R. O. records 
will sell; also some first-class bulls that 
should be considered by anyone who wants 
a herd sire of unquestioned merit. This 
entire circuit of sales can be attended at 
the expense of one sale. Get the actalogs 
from the various secretaries, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and be sure to attend 
the sales.—Advertising Notice. 
SHORTHORN DISPERSION SALE, AT 
CEDAR RAPIDS, !1OWA, MAY 1 
On May 1, at Cedar Rapids, lowa, Geo. 
W. Griffith will disperse his herd of 
Shorthorn cattle, established by the late 
Geo. K. Wenig. This herd is headed by 
Gainford Defender, a son of the noted 
Gainford Champion. This bull sells. Also 
there will be twenty-six females, eight of 
them being cows with calves at foot. 
Twelve of the cows are bred to Gainford 
Defender. There are five young bulls in 
the sale, making an offering that should 
appeal to those interested in good beef 
cattle, Look up the annvuncement and 
get the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
BLUE RIBBON STOCK FARM CHESTER 
WHITES 


Bloom, of Bridgewater, Iowa, 
proprietor of Blue Ribbon Stock Farm, is 
now offering Chester White summer and 
fall boars. He writes that these are not 
fat, but are good and long, with some real 
tall boars among them. He also has some 
late fall pigs that will be ready for serv- 
ice in May and June, that he is making 
special prices on. A few sows and gilts 
bred for summer and fall litters can also 
be spared For some pleasing Chester 


Mr. Ear! 


Whites, write Mr. Bloom.—Advertising 
Notice. 
NORTHWEST IOWA POLLED HERE. 


FORD SALE 

Do not forget the Polled Hereford sale 
to be held at Le Mars, Iowa, April 24, by 
the Northwest lowa Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Association It is in the sales 
held by this association where you will 
find as much if not more real quality than 
can be found elsewhere. Fifteen bulls, of 
which many are herd bulls, are listed, and 
forty fe males which comprise not only high 
quality Herefords but many are real show 


animals. The slogan of this association 
is, “Quality First.’ The sale is next 
Tuesday.—Advertising Notice. 


ED KESSLER AND KESSLER BROS. & 
SMYKIL HAVE USUAL GOOD 
SPRING PIGS 


The Poland China firm at Solon, Iowa, 
known to all breeders of big types in the 
hog belt, have quite a large number of 
spring pigs again this season. They have 
about 250 pigs sired by their herd boars, 
Revelation’s Model, Prospect Giant and 


Giant's Guard. They are planning on de- 
veloping a fine bunch of boars and gilts 
for their trade this fall, and no doubt they 
will, because they are good care-takers 
and always have their stuff in good shape. 
—Advertising Notice 

BIG HEREFORD AUCTION 


On May 1, Ira H. Lee, of Letts, olwa, 
will sell at public auction 150 head of 
registered Hereford heifers, all yearlings 
and open. The cattle represent popular 
bloodlines, some of the best bred Anxiety 
4th and Perfection sires being listed in 
the announcement, elsewhere in this issue. 
The sale will be held on the Lra Lee farm, 
about equal distance between Letts and 
Muscatine, Parties from a distance will 


have free conveyance from Muscatine. 
This is an opportune time to buy pure- 
breds, and with so many in the sale there 
are certain to be bargains. For other 
particulars address Ira H,. Lee, Letts, 
lowa, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 


writing.—Advertising Notice. 
SHORTHORN HERD HEADERS 

S. K. Slemmons, of lowa City, lowa, is 
now offering a number of choice Scotch 
bulls for sale, sired by Gainford Model, 
his $2,000 son of Gainford Champion, out 
of « Nonpareil dam that sold for $3,500 
in the same sale in which Mr. Slemmons 
bought Gainford Model as a calf at $2,000, 
Besides the good ones by Gainford Model, 


Mr. Slemmons has a good big one by his 
former herd bull, Dale's Goods, by the 
champion, Dale’s Clarion, and one bull, a 
roan yearling Marr Clara, is by Leslie's 
Royal, one of the noted Villager bred 
sires. Nearly all the bulls are roans and 
of popular Scotch families. Mr. Slemmons 
can offer a good selection to those in need 
of herd headers. See ad and write him, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 


ing Notice, 
COVERDALE BROS.’ SHORTHORN 
SALE 


Coverdale Bros., Delmar, 
that their first Shorthorn sale, 
22, was satisfactory considering the bad 
roads and weather. They also state that 
their ad in Wallaces’ Farmer brought good 
results. As told at the time the Coverdale 
herd is headed by the exceptionally good 
Cumberland bull, Proud Cumberland, and 
his merits as a sire made a very favorable 
impression on the buyers at the sale. In 
breeding he has the same prize winning 
Cumberland Last ancestry as the sire of 
the top heifer in the recent Shorthorn 
Congress sale that sold for $1,600. The top 
female in the Coverdale sale was Imp. 
Bright Sunshine 6th, selling to Frank Rus- 
sell, of Maquoketa, with her heifer ealf at 
foot and rebred to Proud Cumberland, for 
$605. Coverdale Bros. have a choicely 
bred Scotch herd that is certain to give a 
good account of itself in the future. 


Iowa, write 
held March 





Holstein Prizes for 1923—The Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America announces 
an appropriation of $21,000 for prize mon- 
ey in the Holstein classes at 1923 fairs 
and shows. The report of the association 
for the calendar year 1922 shows that reg- 
istrations numbered 113.772 and transfers 
91,830, while 1440 new members were 
added. 








Notes of the Breeds 


Ayrshire Accredited Herds Increase— 
The number of federal accredited herds 
of Ayrshire cattle has increased 50 per 
cent during the last twelve months, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association. A year ago 
there were 225 such herds and the num- 
ber has since increased to 360. The herds 
are located in 31 states. Vermont leads 
with 102 and Pennsylvania is second 
with 62. 











New Four-Year-Old Ayrshire Champion 
—Mistress Thistle of South Farm recently 
established new yearly milk and butter- 
fat records for junior four-year-olds of 
the Ayrshire breed. Her production for 
365 days totaled 21,056 pounds of milk and 
799.23 pounds of fat. Mistress Thistle was 
bred by South Farm, Willoughby, Ohio, 
and is now owned by Barclay Farm, Rose- 
mont, Penn., who purchased her in 1918 
for the small sum of $155. 





Change in lowa Draft Horse Futurities— 
fowa breeders of draft horses should note 
an important change in the 1923 classifi- 
cation. The National Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ futurity has been changed this year 
and will be known as the National Draft 
Horse Breeders’ colt stake for pure-bred 
Percheron, Shire, Clydesdale and Belgian 
foals of 1922, to be shown as yearlings at 
the 1923 fair. Formerly nominations for 
the futurity were made May 1. Under 
the new plan, nominations can be made 
up to August 1, the closing date for horse 
entries The special prizes will apply to 
classes for yearling stallions and mares 
ard the state fair guarantees that the 
eight stakes will be worth not less than 
$2,000. 


GALESBURG TO HAVE BARROW 


A fat barrow show is assured for Gales- 
burg. UL, as the result of a recent meet- 
ing of breeders, representatives of swine 
record associations and Galesburg busi- 
ness men, at Galesburg, March 24. Fif- 
teen hundred dollars in prizes is guaran- 
teed, of which half will be contributed by 
the swine breed organizations, Prizes 
will be awarded to individual barrows, 
pens of three and pens of ten, as well as 
championships. Support from the associa- 
tion assures classes for pure-bred Poland 
Chinas, Duroc Jerseys, Hampshires and 
Chester Whites. There will also be an 


ample prize list for grades and cross- 
breds, 
The show will be held next winter, the 


A corn show will 
barrow exhi- 


dates to be fixed later. 
be held at the time of the 
bition. 


BELLOWS HEADS AMERICAN ROYAL 


Cc. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
elected president of the American 
Live Stock Show for 1923, at a recent 
meeting of the directors of the show, held 
at Kansas City, Mo. Mr, Bellows is well 
known to the live stock trade as a mem- 
ber of the Shorthorn breeding firm of 
Bellows Bros. For many years he has 
been treasurer of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. 

Kk. F. Swinney, banker and Hereford 
breeder of Kansas City, was chosen vice- 
president, and W. H. Weeks, of the Kan- 
sas City Stockyards Company, was made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the American Royal. The 1923 show will 
be held in the new American Royal build- 
ing at Kansas City, November 17 to 24. 


Positions Wanted 
On Live Stock Farms 


For Animal Husbandry Students 
during vacation—from June 11th 
to September 26th. Nearly all have 
had farm experience, Address 
Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, lowa 


was 
Royal 
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WhiteCollies 


Write for 8; orial lists of famous 
Shoat hite Ge 
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FOR ‘SALE—FINE COLLIE PUPS and pocs 


RIVER SIDE STOCK FARM 
L. O. Gaston, Manager, R. 2, Madrid, Iowa 








HOLSTEINS. 





Fe. SALE—My Re 









+ Holstein Bull, 
dale Friend 4th 320016, ‘by Oakdale Friend 
Dam, Fanny Hengerveld DeKol 264013, This 

two years old in June and is selling only ot 









have so many of his daughters, I can no io ty 
him. He is gentle and a good breeder, "kiant 
Geo. Hendricks, 


For Sale—Holsteins _ 


A choice lot of high grade Holstein cows and helfer, 
at very reasonable prices. T. B. tested. A 
Glarner and Bringgold, West Concera, 
Dodge County, Minnesota. 


Milton, Lows 








ti 






















Holstein or Guernsey Calves 


practically pure bred, from heavy milkers, 5 toy 
weeks old, 25.00 each, crated for shipment anyw: 
We ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction, Send 
us your order now, or write Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





se 
Holstein Freisian Breeding Stock 
For sale—a few exceptional hetfers, grand- -daughten 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
herd. LOUIS H, PAPE, Dyersville, ie, Hea 








i YOU WANT Holstein or Guernsey 
calves 6 weeks old, 31—32 pure, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, W; 
















ABARDSEN.. A NGUS. 


QUIETDALE 
ANGUS BY 


of best breedin 
dividual me rit ~e 
McHenry Biackcaps, { 
Elsa Erica, 1 4th brangh- 
Blackbird, etc. Comg 
and see them, or wri 
HESS & BROWS, 
Waterloo, Lowa, 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS — 


Bulls for breeders and farmers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 mile 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Ipland 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Is, 


Aberdeen Angus Offering 
ped aged bull. 
ne yearling ball, 
- anal bull calves. 
Also a few young cows and heifers, 
SPRINGDAL E STOCK FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lows | 























HOKSES. 
RAnnnnnnnennnennrnrnennnnennnnnnnnnwan 
PERCHERONS AN®° BELGIANS 

We have a choice lot of Percheron and Be! 


stallions forsale. Among them a grandson of 
weighing 2,300 pounds. 
Lawler, lowa 


Frank P. Shekleton & Son, 
s 
Belgians and Percherons 
Fifty ton Belgian and Percheron stallions, 65 Be 
gian mares, 20 Percheron mares. 


Holbert Farms, 








Greeley, lows 





FOR SALE 


Reg. Black Percheron Staller 


weight 2,000. A modern draft horse. 
CECIL SHAWVER, Pleasantville, I — 
DYSART BROS. 
Breeders of Pure Bred 


Saddle Horses 
SAVANNAH, 








AUCTION EERS 


PPP OeOOeOeoev 


MAKE $100 a Day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


840 Home study course this month 
$25. This will apply on tuition at 
Winnepeg June 18 and here Aug. 6 j 

1923 Annual Free ? 

Carpenter’s Auction School 
17 Yoars Largest in the World 

818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 

















———at ee 





Auctioneers Earn Big Pay 


Learn at Home. Full course and diplomas 
Become a purebred salesman. Big future. Succem 
ful students everywhere. Knroll now. 
free. Auctioneers School of Kxperienth 
1215 Arlington Ave., Dayenport, iowa. 


FRED COLE 


LIVE STOCK AND REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 
Farms and city property for sale or exchange 
501 First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Boone, low! 


LEONE. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AMES, IOWA 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Blanchard ae 


R. M. DANLEY Live Stock Au 


Prairie City, 























EKAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 





VOLLIES since 1894. 
/ book on training, 35c. 
2.00 setting. Frank Clarke, 


Collies for sale; also 
White Orpington eggs, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





MISCELLANKOUS. 


FOR SALE 


Duroc, Poland China and Chester White Boars. 
Hampshire, Shropshire, Oxford and Rambouillet 
Rams, Yearling Clydesdale and Belgian Stallions, 


Animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








ive STOCe | 
W.G. KRASCHEL sicsons 
H. L. HULL, Au etionedtl 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines,“ — 


IRVING H. KNUDSON 
Live Stock Auctioneer. Sewell Janctio™® 
C.0. HIGHLAND i've AUCTIONEER 

ROLAND, IOWA __- 7 
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193 Females, 42 Bulls. 


Southern Wisconsin Holstein Sales—235 Top Holsteins Sell in This 3 Day Circuit 


Buy Some of These Wisconsin Holsteins. 


An Opportunity to Attend Three Sales at the Expense of One. 











At 10:30 A. M. 


bulls with good records, 
guaranteed. 


Farmer. For catalog, address, 


Secretary 


At Elkhorn, Wisconsin, April 30. 


Walworth County Fair Grounds 
60 FEMALES—15 BULLS 


Records up to 30 pounds. Finest bunch of young 
heifers we have ever offered. A.real lot of young 
From clean herds and 


Ray B. France, Representative of Wallaces’ 


Ben Backhuber, Elkhorn, Wis. 


Rock County Holstein Breeders’ 
| Semi-Annual Sale, at Janesville, Wis., May | 


75 Head of Cattle—20 Cows, either fresh or close spring- 
ers. A lot of big, fine, young stock bred to bulls with 
7-day records up to 37 Ibs. and yearly records of 
1,150 Ibs. 

20 Bred Heifers—One of the very best lots of heifers 
ever offered at any county sale in Wisconsin. Either 
fresh or due right about sale time. Splendid A. R. O. 
backing and bred to high-class sires with records up 
to 41 Ibs. in 7 days and 1,200-lb. yearly records. 

10 Open Heifers—All of breeding age. Many from A. R. 
O. dams and by high record sires. 

3 Senior Heifer Caives, good enough to show, from a 
33-Ib. sire, 

12 Bulls—Good ones, all of serviceable age. The dam of 
one was a former Wisconsin state champion. A two- 
year-old show buil by a 37-lb. sire, dam a 21-Ib. ju- 
nior three-year-old. Others from A. R. O. dams with 
records up to 27 Ibs. A bot of real good bulls ready 
for service. 

Ray B. France Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. For catalog, address 


JOHN W. JONES, Sec'y, Milton Junction, Wisconsin 














Greene Co, Holstein Breeders’ 


SEMI-ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE, 
IN THE NEW $30,000 PAVILION AT 


Monroe, Wisconsin, May 2d 


FIFTEEN BULLS—SEVENTY FEMALES. Dispersals 
of herds of J. R. Tracey & Son and C. Toctherman. 
A number of cows having A. R. O. records included 
in this sale. 
from high producing ancestry. Write for catalog to 

RAY B. FRANCE represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


John W. Keating, Monroe, Wis. 


Association 


The entire offering is well bred and 























SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 


Shorthorn cows are profitable milkers and 
their calves grow into steers that make rapid 
gains in the feed lot and dress out a high per- 
centage at the market. 

For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
18 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


We have a number of exceptionally rugged 
bulls that are desirable for any use Shorthorns 
are intended. Ages one to two years. A few are 
show bulls; several by our Grand Champion 
Royal Butterfly. Reds, white and roans. 

Worth more than we ask. 























HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
Jesse Binford & Sons 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of MarshallCo. 


Gtock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call or write. 

















Farmers! Breed 
Good Horses 


They help farm mortgages 
decrease like snowballs 
would on a hot June day. 


Your opportunity is here, let her in, 
she is knocking at yourdoor. Buya 
real Percheron, Belgian or Shire stal- 
lion now and make a barrel of money. 
We have a system whereby you can 
become a successful stallion owner. 














Get our prices and terms. Wecan save you money. 


E. J. HEISEL, Inc., FREMONT, IOWA 


Box W Mahaska County 











Gainford Shorthorn Bulls 


8ix choice Scotch bulls sired by Gainford Model; 
also a good big son of Dale’s Goods and one by 
Lesiie’s Royal. Mostly dark roans of Cruickshank 
Matchless, Marr Missie, Marr Clara and Duchess of 
Gloster f»miites, 5. K. Slemmons, Iowa City, lowa. 


SHORTHORNS. SEVEN SHORT. 
“a HORN BULLS 
good condition and priced right. Also three Shetland 
Pony colts. F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa. 








JACKS 





eer 


FOR SALE 
| ACK8, bred Jennete and 
wv Mules. Top load of 
4 weanling mules, also year- 
ling and 2-year-olds. Regis- 
tered Percheron Mares 
micheap. Also outstanding 
# stallion, half brother to 
. Etadiant and The Dragon. 
J L .W. HOYT, BARRY, (Pike Co ) ILL. 


Extra Big Jacks Cheap 


§.4,5 and 6 year old Black Mammoths, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for bus!- 
news. A large herd to pick from and 
hot high in price. FRED CHANDLER, 
Route ?, Chariton, lowa 




















TAMWORTHS 
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TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


Two sow pigs and an unrelated boar pig 
Priced for quick sale. 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Hit, 


B. F. Harris Farms Tamworths 
Home of Many Champions 


june 16 Pig Show and Sale 


ut? the grand champion Knoll David and others. 
by J or pigs than you ever saw. Winnere picked 
i ‘Loup of Iowa will sell. 
Unusual catalog ready 


h M DOweLt, | Magr., Box 10, SEYMOUR, ILL 
SEVEN OAKS FARM TAMWORTHS 


Some of the ged Jood and individuals 
of the breed. 
DM. OVERHOLT,  LOWA CITY, IA. 
lows. 9. 9; residence 1 mile from North Liberty, 
7 on Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Interurban. 

















TAMWORTH Spring boars, bred gilts and 
T.’s INinota fall pigs. Some of them by L. & 
Bhow, 1921 8 Chief. grand champion National Swine 
L. & T° 1. Gtlts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy and 
Ballas ct" Chief. JAMES K. CRUM, 
Disco, tT A erate Shipping point, 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Orn 


1 son gt tance PLP PPL LAPP AL ed 
CansTan White Summer and Fall 
Big liters’ o eaniing pigs, sows and boars, no kin. 
KARL Bhos length, sired by National Winners. 

00M. ridgewater, lowa 





SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 
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Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 
Foundation stock a specialty. Boars for sale 
Address elther EK. ©. Campbell, Herdsman, 
Jamesport, Mo., H, L. FAULKNER, 
owner, 12th and Broadway, Kansas 

City, Missouri, 














Bred Sows and Gilts 


English Marvel and Duke bloodlines. Bred to Glant 
Corrector ist, Chief Marvel and Liberty Bob, a 1000 


pound big type boar. 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, MINBURN, IOWA 
1¢ CHOICE Spotted Poland 
sows and gilts, bred to 
Giant Improver’s Pride to farrow 
in April and May. Fall boars and 
gilte of choice breeding. Satts- 
faction guaranteed. THOMAS 
STONE, Chariton, lowa. 


3 Boars Head Our 1923 Herd 


The Booster, straight big type farrowed Feb. 6, 1922,a@ 
real boar. Arch Back Toronto, farrowed April 4, 
1921, a great sire. Iowa Boy by The Sporteman, 
farrowed March 10, 1922. Stock in season. Addrees 
Cal Freel & Son, Runnells, lowa 














SHORTHORN DISPERSION SALE 


Of herd established by late Geo. K. Wenig 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 1st 


Gainford Defender, by Gainford Champion, heads the herd. This bull sells, 
Also twenty-six females, eight cows with calves at foot and five bulls. There 
wre several Victoria cows sired by Gainford Defender and Cumberland 9th. 
Other cows are sired by Roan Knight 2d and Ceremonious Victory. Twelve 
head sell bred to Gainford Defender.- The young bulls are by Gainford Defender. 
For good cattle attend this sale. 


COL. MILNE, Auctioneer. 


GEO. W. GRIFFITH, 








For catalog, address, 


Gedar Rapids, lowa 














Big Hereford Cattle Sale 


At the Ira Lee Farm, 6 Miles North of 
Letts, lowa, and 8 Miles West of 


Muscatine, lowa, Tuesday, May 1 





150 Heifers—all yearlings of good individual merit and breeding, 
representing such sires as Bright Stanton 557936, Beau Caldo 11th 
429737, Beau Gaston 22d 596588, Perfection Lad 461092, and Prince 
Rupert 77th 500648. _A great opportunity for farmers and breeders. 
COME. Will meet parties from a distance at Muscatine. 


Ira H. Lee, Letts, lowa 











SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and gilts of popelar blood lines 
FOR BAL 


Cc. B. EVITT, Menlo, lowa 


Spotted Polands 


Bred sows and gilte of popular blood lines 
for March and April farrow. 


Chas. & Walter Hensley, Exira, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
The big spotted kind. Pa- 
peered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all ages for sale. 

Sale April 17th 
HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Now offering unrelated trio's of two gilts and one 
boar. Young stuff sired by Proud Duke, Carmine's 
Advancer and otner boars. Will sell anything in the 
way of spring boars and gilts; also a few Sept. boars, 
Write now. HM. F. McCalley & Sons, Marion, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Of Prize Winning Blood Lines 
Master Victor a son of Royal Victor at head of herd, 
EK. F. CLARK, Nevada, lowa 


\POTTED POLLAN D&S—Fa!! pigs, either sex, 
WO sired by Liz's Giant out of large, typy sows. 
Nicely epotted with plenty of type. 

S. KR. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, Iowa 




















HAMPSHEIRES 


MARTIN’S RAMPSHIRES 


I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock, im- 
muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
of the Tipton’s, a family of noted producers. 

Isom J. Martin, Kt. 9, MKahoka, fe. 











DUROC JERSEYS 


GRAMER’S DUROG FALL PIGS — 


We have areal bunch of ctrictly high clases September and October pigs we are pricing worth the money 
sired by Great Sensation King, Giant Pathmaster and Big Pathmarker. Our pigs are immuned and the kind 
that make good. If looking for big, heavy bomed boar pigs, write or see 
M.C. CRAMER & SON Box 55 


rrr 


MONROE, 10WA 








POLAND-CHINAS 
SATISFACTION IN POLANDS 
BRED spring gilts of the long, high backed, heavy boned type, bred for March and April littera to Design- 
dale, he by Archdale, and Corn Belt Farmer, he by Farm er Jones; $25 to $75 each. Send ue your order; we 
can please you—we have pleased others. We guarantee these gilts to suit you; if not, you can return them 


at our expense. Cholera immuned. For description, b reeding, weights and prices, write for private sale 
catalog. Our guarantee protects you on mail orders, J. G. Willimack, K. 1, Oxford Junc., Ka. 


Poland China Bred Sows} POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boars 
of the breed. Watch this space for offerings 
from this herd. 


W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, lowa 
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Great Mammoth Poland Sows and Giits private 
sale; bred to Ambitions Equal, Revelations Equal 
and Starlight. Write or wire for particulars. 
Edw. G. Moeller, Walcott, Iowa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





IDWAW Farms big type Hampsbire fall 
boars. Good individuals, fit for heavy service, 
€35 each, Some from second prize breeding. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Elmer R. Elliott, Oxford, lowa. 





Bred gilts, boars, breeding age, fall 
Hampshires and spring pigs, cholera immune, 
Free price lists. Special herd records, ear markers, 
etc., for sale, WICKFIELD FARMS, F.F. Silver, Prop., Cantril, lowe 


Year old gilts to far- 
Hampshire Hogs row May and June. 
Some to be bred to farrow in Asgust, (for early 
fall pigs). Address DR. J. C. BONHAM, 
Blackhawk Farm, Ottumwa, lowa 








DUROC JERSEYS. 
ORR nnn 
Extremely big, lengthy, big types from big ancestors, 
Prices moderate and boars guaranteed to please. 
Also open spring gtlis. Full particulars by writing 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, (Sac County) lowa 


— — 


YORKSHAIRES. 
anne PALL ALP PDP PLL LLDPE PPP 
Boars and bred gilts, also 
LARGE YORKSHIRE fall and sprin : Prices 


g Digs. 
reasonable. W). ZAHS, JR., Riverside, lows. 
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ME |=» \\WA EN We y4\ it De 7 | i rt of Automobile: 


{ 
~ _ { \ a 4 . F ad > ! . 
Al \y td Mn \ SUN Recommendations _| 
; WY r '¥ d : yf |i] (Abbreviated Edition} 
r Ai Z* F Vs : | HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
a 4 > 8 Boy 
DeArton ’ 4 | ’ fy 4 tf engine fubrication of both passenger and coms 
VALENTINES ae i { t, ' “al mei) = mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 










































































































































































A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Ar 
ardt te ret Ter ' | ; | h | y / ; " How to __ B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Be 
“S { , no ; ; ri} i / ‘ Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
} ! i Chart: _~ E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” { 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period whet freezing 
gemperatures may be experienced. 
This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive if 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on : 
: correct automobile lubrication. 
Experin, vo2za | toz1 | 020 | vore | 1018 
ent NAMES OF 
U0 Sta . AUTOMOBILES AND Ele Slelelelils a 
é 99 & *  Farn, rq MOTOR TRUCKS § 3 5 i 5 & § £ : 3 a 
cru u rica 10n ~ eg . Psat pte fre [te 
ATAITAIALAIATIA 
AIA 
a a fe Je a 
t your own gooa common sense PE PRE PTR 
oesn’t pa : PEEERUER 
° oe Model #90. a Le Dei Har lave Are iz Ay la ite Are ae ry 
pass upon these simple facts cua icity bee ey SPR 
ole i’ ALALALATALATALA]A® 
Cotumbsa: aa Eh ore + He ne ne Arc ~ Arc ire ve fc. 
Comet PO Wd |Av@lArc jArc jAre Are A |Are. 
LAIN COMMON SENSE shows you that from selected stocks to insure highest lu- = arate «la pala as 
. . . . . * 2 A A |Are} A jArc re. 
scrub cattle will give you neither the most bricating qualities. fone A VALAIALATALALS LAS 
d Il o ilk | I - CPE: Z | . Diamond T. (14 & Ston) J ALATATA Ala Arc. JAre fAre 
ollars in milk, nor the best prices for your beef. w Mote uber Modell. | 818 1A Wh lat 
é Profits in Pedigreed Lubrication Baie Ayes en LAW| Wc [Xf Pe 
Plain common sense leads you to choose the rojus U gree ricatt Bete ‘a ir A freA fe ny oy 
breed of hen which proves itself the best egg = Pure-bred cattle will always cost more than Figs AWW TA Weel A [ire] & far & le 
layer or most salable fowl. scrubs—and show more profit in the long run. Fett te tag) | AL fae ae 
e i) Other M jel Ar ¢ we. Are jAre \Are jArc ‘Are A 
This same good common sense is causing a Gargoyle Mobiloil will always cost more than fai toto) ALATALATAL ATAU A 
growing number of farmers to use only Gar- Cheap oils which vary in character and quality ig et nner etl | ‘s qe Re 
goyle Mobiloil for the lubrication of their —and—Gargoyle Mobiloil will invariably show met oh) wal ATATATALAT’ ate 
automobiles, their motor trucks, their tractors, ower operating costs. fee ae te te fi be fe: 
. . . . . . . . hd he fare A | 1 Are 
their farm lighting units, and other farm This is a fact which thousands of farmers CPR PETS (ATT (A 
. 7 A 
machinery. have proved for themselves. Adela hs ete A bet: 
a 5 AIAILAILA 
Why? Gargoyle Mobiloil has more endorsements ie i ve Pi Pe Ie 
) He ‘ Arc Arc JAre [Arc [Are lArc.JArc [Are 
1) B G ms eT from manufacturers of automobiles, motor pam eal tlale ale ales 
— " ba : sites J ° > ° Le ton) Arc Arc | A JAnc | A [Arc 
(1) ann sargoyle Mobiloil has behind ita trucks, tractors, and farm lighting equipment Pre aber a ee a i i 
> a . - — . bed . ’ ° e Te A |Are JAre 'Arc [Are 'Arc.JArc JAre [Are.lAre. 
one i eles geo ae hate —_ petro- ~—s than any other two oils combined. ; Nea UM fi is hs F ps; 
se ‘ ‘a y Z > vy he ast A |Ar Ane om re re 
its high yield of kerosen : ' 6 i; aaa Consumers make more requests for Gargoyle Mente AM Other Model A] stata ite any 
‘ > cerosene or vaso mM ° . . . as Moo Are.) Arc jArc JArc jAre |Are jAre JAre |Arcy 
Bn) —— Mobiloil than for any other three oils. f= A free ft 
‘ . . . . . - . . . ued TATA \{AJLAJATALATALA 
(2) Because Gargoyle Mobiloil, like registered In short, this whole matter of lubrication is Ns AI] AY A at fre le fed 
‘ é ° A A ’ ey 
herds or pedigreed poultry runs “true to — so clear and simple that your own common $y ear alatarar aya yay at 4 
” ~ ° ; . All Other M AIA lave | A lAr ns ? 
type.” For example: sense will tell you what to do about it. tresans my ALA 1A he & fr ft re ’ 
~ ° ° sz Pag Eng Are |Are {Arc.lAvc [Are JAre {Are Are Are |Ar ; 
Examination of 20 gallons of any one grade ° ‘ : | RISD AWE Ta pie] aj 
re “a” 2 ae a 2 “2 : Ps | | ps dare far 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil, bought at different Fair Retail Price 30c a Quart re Wled bees af yy ewkiin 
° e om < va e . sale hee M | lAre.JAr 
times in different parts of the country, will When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil for less r \4 AIAIATAT ALS AAA 
show far less variation than any two Hol- than 30c, he does not make his fair, reasonable proht. ie TAL ST TARTS PATS TR TRS. f 
stein cows, or Plymouth Rock hens. 7 shag Pree pared icine ie = of low- ier F ya ‘i ey 3 4 
; - : a ¢ , r ve > arg > Nic p ° .’ Bee Feof ph, Pe a ase thse. 4 
Certain cheap oils peddled from door to ee ee ee Au Otber Mle Arc Are T'S Pare [A Pes ‘ 
Ra sone o i fie » yr: Prices are slightly higher in Canada, the Southwest and hole , are oe on Jope fers 
oor vary in physical characteristics as the Far West Aer sf 4S] ATA wee fe | | 2° 
, alaur ac »s acre . ~ 7. 3 « . 4 od : ’ us te a . Pere Arce f 
widely a the individual cows in a herd of For home supply we recommend purchase in original - Pe LS LALA R LATE La 
mixed breeds. drums or 5-gallon cans for economy and convenience. ; rats | : ATATAIAIATA 
u j\ A 4 Ave {A Are jAre 
v k 2045) A j | 
(3) Because each batch of Gar- TRACTOR LUBRICATION: ; WAAR RRA 
r ° . ° : re : 5 ’ t ‘ dclaAn n , \ ‘ iA Are \A Asc Are 
ROY le’ Mobiloil has been thor- fr The correct enging, lubricant for the FORD- ; ’ 1,8 | A ls atojatols 
oughly tested and proved be- SON TRACTOR is Gargoyle Mobiloil “ BB” Mak of En in ater e . i 
' . . ’ . cae 2 akes ongine: - = 
fore it is sold to you. It is in —— and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in ieecommendation: “ate 5 <a . @ 
refined and filtered with un- 220 ignated elt gape “a 14 beta cd a focd ed ' 
specified in our Chart. Ask for it at your . , sei pALATATATATALATA L 
usual care and thoroughness dealer's. ; : PAULA Pal af aa jay hee i 
° } AIA \ Are 
f : | EPR SEER ETS Aas fl : 
@ "i Oe A Nedeata ni a] A x 4 } 
a shot saat vault td 4d, Lola al ala 2 
5 All Or t Model A \ A IA 4 4 A IA A Ace iq 
' S1ATATALAILATAIA ye ae We 
ODIIOI ee [ESRI] aa 
scion weed ATa| A/a ad Lada fa | 
Make the chart your guide wsanta. fametaoed APATSPAVAT J popes 
tn OE weap AAT AAT ALATA AL a tg 
Address our Meteo inna ow aur LALA TATA TATA LATA LA 
“se Arner Model AP ATA LAP ATAPAI ALATA 
—: ancn: Transmission and Differential: , 
New ¥ ork (Main Office) Boston : Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh “OC be basbbshelonns ovovome cal teenies Chat 4 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Buffalo Des Moines Dallas Kansas City, Kan, wien bed anys 
Milwaukec Rochester Oklahoma City ‘ 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 




















